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ITALY  AND  THE  REPUBLIC. 


On  the  eve  of  quitting,  it  inay  be  for 
the  last  time,  the  land  I  have  learned  to 
love  as  a  second  country,  in  order  more 
effectually  to  continue  the  Italian  repub¬ 
lican  apostolate  to  which  I  intend  to  de¬ 
vote  the  remainder  of  my  life,  I  desire  to 
recapitulate,  for  those  English  friends 
whose  affection  has  afforded  me  my  best 
consolation  for  the  loss  of  the  home  de¬ 
nied  me  in  my  native  Italy,  the  reasons  of 
the  unshaken  re(>ublican  faith  which  is  in 
me ;  the  duty  which  impels  me  now  to 
renounce  the  consolations  of  age,  as  I 
formerly  renounced  the  joys  of  youth,  in 
the  service  of  the  republican  unity  of 
Italy,  which  was  the  prophetic  dream  of 
my  boyhood  and  the  religious  faith  of  my 
manhood,  as  it  is  the  evening  star  of 
promise  shining  above  the  darkness  of  iny 
declining  years. 

The  delusions  and  errors  of  the  past  ten 
years,  the  false  route  upon  which  our  new¬ 
born  Italy  has  been  led  by  corrupt  and 
incompetent  leaders,  have  convince  me, 
to  my  sorrow,  that  the  political  education 
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of  my  countrymen  is  less  advanced  than 
I  once  hoped.  The  Italian  question, 
which  X  believed  might  ere  this  have  be^ 
come  a  question  of  action  and  realization, 
is  still  a  question  of  education.  I.,et  me 
not  be  misunderstood.  Italy  is  republi¬ 
can,  but  she  is  so  through  the  traditional 
instincts  of  her  people,  not  through  a 
deeply  meditated  and  solemnly  accepted 
faith  in  democracy  as  a  principle.  Now 
the  republicanism  which  is  the  mere  result 
of  instinct  and  opinion,  is  easily  allured 
from  the  straight  path  of  duty  and  sacri¬ 
fice,  the  sole  path  (ff  national  regeneration, 
by  every  temptation  of  apparent  expedi¬ 
ency  or  temporary  interest.  The  repub¬ 
licanism  which  is  the  o&pring  of  faith 
persists  in  that  path,  even  though  it  lead  to 
martyrdom.  The  insdnctire  republican¬ 
ism  fermenting  in  Italy  at  the  present  day, 
inspired  by  reaction,  and  having  for  its 
best  weapon  a  negation,  is  easily  ^sarmed 
by  the  semblance  of  an  aflfirmation.  The 
republicanism  which  I  seek  to  instil  into 
the  hearts  of  my  young  countrymen,  and 
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for  which  our  martyrs  died,  is  the'  affir¬ 
mation  of  God’s  law  of  progress,  and  there¬ 
fore  invincible.  By  decree  of  Providence, 
gloriously  revealed  in  the  progressive 
history  of  humanity,  not  Italy  alone,  but 
Europe,  is  fast  advancing  towards  democ¬ 
racy.  The  most  logical  form  of  democ¬ 
racy  is  the  republic.  The  republic,  there¬ 
fore,  is  one  of  the  facts  of  the  future.  But 
this  fact,  in  order  to  be  lasting,  must  be 
founded  upon  a  religious  basis.  The  re¬ 
public  must  be  founded  upon  the  new 
conception  of  process,  not  considered  as 
a  mere  philosophical  theory,  but  as  the 
divine  law  of  life,  providentially  regulating 
the  accomplishment  of  human  destiny 
through  human  effort.  This  instrument 
will  be  the  largest  possible  application  of 
the  principle  of  association  between  man 
and  man,  [leoples  and  peoples ;  its  aim, 
the  fulfilment,  dirough  the  highest  possible 
development  of  liberty,  of  that  law  of 
equality  between  soul  and  soul,  which, 
visibly  or  not,  lies  at  the  root  of  every 
great  synthesis  linking  man  to  God.  The 
republic,  so  founded,  will  be  not  only  a 
I)olitical,  but  a  mighty  religious  fact.  Let 
us  glanqe  at  the  condition  of  Europe  at 
the  present  day.  Destitute  of  any  com¬ 
mon  faith ;  destitute  of  any  conception  of 
a  common  aim  able  to  unite  the  nations 
and  assign  to  each  its  special  task  to  be 
fulfilled  for  the  good  of  all ;  destitute  of 
all  unity  of  law  or  rule  to  direct  its  moral, 
political,  and  economic  life — the  Euro¬ 
pean  world  lies  at  the  mercy  of  each  new 
d>'nastic  or  popular  interest  or  caprice. 
The  European  initiative,  once  nobly  taken 
by  France,  but  extinguished  in  1815,  is  no 
longer  the  visible  and  confessed  appanage 
of  any  people.  England  abdicated  all 
right  to  It  when  she  deliberately  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  policy  of  mere  local  interest  under 
the  name  of  non-intervention.  Germany 
is  in  danger  of  reducing  to  sterility  her 
vast  potency  of  thought,  by  committing 
the  potency  of  action,  resulting  from  a 
collective  inspiration,  and  the  formation 
of  her  unity,  into  the  hands  of  a  military 
monarchy  hostile  to  liberty.  The  Slavo¬ 
nian  populations,  destined  to  play  so  im¬ 
portant  a  part  in  the  future,  still  dismem¬ 
bered  and  devoid  of  all  centre  of  national 
life,  oscillate  between  the  old  obstacle  of 
local  rivalries  and  antagonism,  and  a 
T/arism  mortal  to  them  all. 

In  the  presence  of  this  void,  we  Italians 
of  the  party  of  progress,  though  ready  to 
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hail  with  applause  the  desired  initiative, 
whencesoever  it  spring,  cherish  as  our 
heart’s  ideal  the  sacred  hope  that  it  will 
arise  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Papacy,  and  all 
falsehoods  akin  to  it,  in  the  third  Rome, 
the  Rome  of  the  people.  Reborn  by  the 
cradle-side  of  a  new  epoch,  Italy  and 
Rome,  if  they  will  rightly  comjirehend 
their  moral  power  and  destiny,  are  called 
to  inaugurate  that  epoch.  That  which  is 
elsewhere  but  a  word,  becomes,  when 
uttered  by  Rome,  a  fact,  a  decree,  urbi  et 
orbi. 

I  am  leaving  England  for  a  land  bor¬ 
dering  my  own,  whence  I  may  conduct 
the  publication  of  a  republican  journal  to 
be  issued  in  Rome.  The  first  number 
will  appear  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
Roman  Republic,’*  ,and  bear  the  title  of 
The  Rome  of  the  People,  and  the  signa¬ 
tures  of  men  who,  whatever  their  intel¬ 
lectual  w’orth,  have  never  denied  their 
soul’s  belief  and  ideal  through  worldly 
temptations,  delusions,  sorrows,  exile,  or 
imprisonment.  Their  programme,  the 
republican  unity  of  Italy,  dates  back  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
although  at  times  they  have  sadly  ab¬ 
stained  from  its  w’ritten  apostolate,  when 
it  was  evident  that  only  the  bitter  lessons 
of  experience  could  awaken  our  deluded 
people  from  the  monarchical  illusion,  they 
have  never  forsaken  or  abjured  it.  Now, 
more  firmly  convinced  than  ever  of  its 
truth  by  the  lessons  of  the  last  ten  years, 
they  once  again  raise  their  banner  of 
forty  years  ago.  Our  publication  will,  in 
fact,  but  utter  the  cry  of  the  Italian  con¬ 
science,  in  support  of  the  formula  of  na¬ 
tional  life  indicated  by  our  historical 
tradition  and  the  instinct  of  our  people, 
in  opposition  to  every  artifice  or  falsehood 
which  either  deliberately  denies  that  in¬ 
stinct,  or  flatters  it  merely  to  betray. 

The  9th  of  February  recalls  a  brief 
but  splendid  period  of  glory  and  promise, 
when,  in  the  face  of  the  policy  of  egotism 
and  cowardice  dominant  in  Europe,  and 
while  our  monarchy  was  betraying  the 
honor  and  future  of  Italy  on  the  plains  of 
Lombardy,  in  Milan  and  in  Novara, 
Rome  raised  her  head  from  her  sepulchre 
in  solemn  protest,  signed  that  protest  in 
the  blood  of  her  worthiest  sons,  and 
proved  by  the  unanimity  of  every  class 
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of  citizens,  which  reduced  the  Papacy  to 
dishonor  itself  by  flight,  and  by  their  virile 
resistance  to  four  enemies,  what  energy 
of  power  and  love  the  old  republican 
faith  is  able  to  inspire  in  Italian  hearts. 
A  long  education  of  political  Jesuitism 
and  servile  patience  has  since  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  endeavor  to  bury  that  record 
in  guilty  oblivion.  But  in  Rome  great 
memories  have  ever  enclosed  a  germ  of 
new  life.  The  memories  of  ’49  will  revive 
more  rapidly  and  more  fruitfully  than  is 
generally  believed.  Who  can  fail  to  see 
how  our  monarchy,  though  driven  to  Rome 
by  our  agitations,  and  the  mere  utterance 
of  the- word  “Republic”  in  Paris,  yet 
shrinks  forebodingly  from  the  necessity  of 
establishing  itself  there,  striving  to  obtain 
a  delay  even  of  months,  as  if  fearing  to 
encounter  the  mighty  spectres  of  those 
who  bequeathed  those  memories  as  a 
heritage  of  duty  to  be  accomplished  by 
Rome. 

The  title  which  I  have  chosen  for  this 
new  publication  indicates  the  mission 
which  I  believe  Rome  destined  to  fulfil 
towards  humanity,  and  recalls  the  historic 
progression  which  bids  her,  for  the  third 
time,  give  utterance  to  the  new  word  of 
European  civilization,  and  of  that  moral 
unity  which  during  the  decay  of  the  an¬ 
cient  'faith  has  vanished  from  the  world. 
In  1844  I  told  the  Italians;  “This  unity, 
so  earnestly  invoked,  can  only  be  given 
to  mankind  by  you.  It  will  never  be 
written  till  it  can  be  inscribed  upon  the 
two  memorial  columns  which  stand  to 
mark  the  course  of  nearly  thirty  centuries 
of  the  life  of  humanity — the  Capitol  and 
Vatican. 

“  From  the  Rome  of  the  Caesars  went 
forth  the  unity  of  civilization,  imposed  by 
force  upon  Europe. 

“  From  the  Rome  of  the  Popes  went 
forth  the  unity  of  civilization,  imposed 
upon  the  human  race  by  authority. 

“  From  the  Rome  of  the  People,  when 
you,  Italians,  shall  be  worthier  than  now 
you  are,  will  go  forth  a  unity  of  civilization 
freely  accepted  by  the  universal  consent 
of  the  peoples.” 

This  faith  in  the  immortal  destiny  of 
Rome,  which  has  sustained  the  believers 
in  it  during  trials  as  severe  as  life  has  to 
offer,  is  our  faith  still.  The  materialists 
who  misgovern  Italy  at  the  present  day 
see  nothing  more  in  Rome  than  a  portion 
of  Italian  soil,  ix>pulated  by  a  certain 


number  of  inhabitants  capable  of  paying 
taxes  and  bearing  hireling  arms.  We 
regard  Rome  as  the  sanctuary  of  our 
nationality,  the  sacred  city  of  Italy,  the 
historic  centre  whose  providential  mission 
it  has  been  to  evolve  the  unifying  Italian 
idea  and  the  Italian  initiative  in  the 
world. 

But  a  few  months  back  our  actual 
rulers  were  still  doubting  whether  it  were 
necessary  that  Rome  should  be  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Italy,  and  publishing  in  their  jour¬ 
nals  the  stupid,  impious  formula  of  Rome 
for  the  Romans.  We  know  that  Rome  is 
for  Italy,  as  Italy  is  for  Rome.  The 
country  and  the  capital,  like  the  human 
organism  and  the  brain,  are  an  indivisible 
unity. 

We  believe  that  the  coming  new  word 
of  European  civilization,  elaborated  by 
the  consent  of  every  part  of  Italy,  and 
consecrated  by  the  baptism  of  the  two 
anterior  worlds  which  received  their  word 
from  her,  is  destined  to  be  uttered  by 
republican  Rome.  National  unity,  and 
the  Italian  initiative  of  civilization  abroad 
— these  two  terms  sum'  up  our  pro¬ 
gramme. 

II. 

All  ^reat  questions  finally  resolve  them¬ 
selves  into  a  question  of  method — of  the 
how.  Can  we  hope  to  achieve,  to  reduce 
to  practice,  the  double  aim  thus  set  before 
the  Italians,  under  the  institution  by 
which  they  are  at  present  governed  ?  Is 
the  instrument  fitted  to  the  work  ?  With 
the  deepest,  most  earnest  conviction,  I 
answer.  No.  I  will  not  here  detail  the 
long  and  grievous  history,  the  pages  of 
which  are  sullied  by  the  names  Villafranca, 
Nice,  Venice  a  foreign  alms,  Aspromonte, 
Custoza,  and  Lissa.  Fatal  and  pregnant 
with  terrible  consequences  as  those  pages 
are,  Prussia  has  shown  us  how  even  a 
monarchy  may,  if  it  choose,  avoid  similar 
disgrace,  and  win  the  national  battle  by 
trusting  to  the  energy  of  the  nation.  I 
will  not  relate  the  story  of  financial  ruin 
handed  down  from  one  Italian  ministry  to 
another,  to  our  national  disaster,  and  ag¬ 
gravated  by  a  system  of  economic  make¬ 
shift,  and  immoral,  unequal  taxation,  re¬ 
ducing  the  present  generation  to  poverty, 
and  only  patched  together  by  onerous 
loans,  alienating  or  rendering  sterile  the 
sources  of  future  wealth.  Sully,  Colbert, 
Turgot,  and  others  as  honest  and  capable 
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have  served  their  country  as  ministers  of 
monarchy;  and,  rare  as  such  examples 
are — and  nearly  all  of  them  rendered 
impotent  of  lasting  good  by  the  surround¬ 
ing  tribe  of  courtiers  inseparable  from  the 
institution — they  at  least  prove  to  us  that 
it  is  possible  to  find  monarchical  ministers 
different  from  the  incapable  busy-bodies 
of  our  own  day, 

I  will  not  base  my  theoretic  dissent  ujwn 
the  actual  corruption  habitual  in  our  high 
places  ;  upon  the  constant  substitution  of 
the  arbitrary  will  of  the  ministers  of  the 
law  for  the  law  itself ;  upon  the  perpetual 
violation  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
of  the  right  of  association  ;  upon  the  utter 
contempt  for  public  opinion  and  the  hun¬ 
dred  violations  of  their  every  duty  by  our 
Government,  which  every  passing  month 
brings  to  light,  and  a'hich  are  daily  regis¬ 
tered  by  every  organ  of  the  liberal  press. 
I  know  that  there  are  those  who  still  found 
a  distant  hoi)e  upon  the  example  of  the 
English  monarchy,  tolerant  of  every  liber¬ 
ty,  avoiding  all  arbitrary  abuse  of  jx)wer, 
and  following  and  adopting,  though  imi>er- 
fectly  and  afar  off,  the  progress  of  public 
opinion ;  and,  although  it  does  api>ear 
somewhat  strange  and  undignified  that  a 
people,  before  whom  the  better  path  stands 
disclosed,  should  linger  in  the  doubtful 
hope  that  their  legislators  may  possibly  at 
some  future  time  follow  the  unique  ex¬ 
ample,  I  will  respect  that  example,  and 
I  will  not  dilate  upon  both  faults  and  vices, 
which  I  might  point  out  even  there,  be¬ 
cause  it  might  be  urged  that  they  are  tem¬ 
porary  in  their  nature,  and  because  my  op¬ 
position  to  the  monandiical  institution  is 
based  upon  far  higher  grounds. 

III. 

When,  throughout  a  period  of  ages,  a 
pA)ple  has  defined  its  mission,  has  reveal¬ 
ed,  wrought  out  and  incarnated  in  itself 
the  principle  which  is  its  informing  spirit 
and  vital  essence,  there  still  lies  before 
that  people  a  secondary  period  of  succes¬ 
sive  reforms,  multiplying  the  practical  ap¬ 
plications  of  the  principle,  and  gradually 
eliminating  the  defects  inseparable  from 
every  social  system.  If  the  institution  by 
which  that  people  is  governed  has  presid¬ 
ed  over  the  first  period — the  historic  de¬ 
velopment  and  incarnation  of  the  vital 
principle — it  may,  on  condition  of  main¬ 
taining  individual  liberty  and  liberty  of 
thought  intact,  continue,  ostensibly  at 


least,  to  direct  the  gradual  progress  of  its 
secondary  manifestations.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  the  necessity  of  things  and  progress 
of  the  times  demand  the  manifestation  of  a 
new  principle  ;  when  it  is  needful  to  de¬ 
fine  a  new  mission  and  new  task  in  the 
general  European  labor,  undertaken  by  a 
new  or  new-born  people  ;  when  all  things 
indicate  the  approaching  revelation  of  a 
new  conception  of  national  and  inter¬ 
national  life — the  commencement  of  a 
period  of  revolution  is  inevitable  ;  reforms, 
by  the  fact  of  appealing  to,  or  recalling, 
the  past,  become  dangerous.  'I'he  insti¬ 
tution  which  represented  the  former  con¬ 
ception  of  life,  and  regulated  the  system 
it  is  important  to  destroy,  is  henceforth 
inefficient ;  incapable  of  directing  the  sud¬ 
den  sjiontaneous  advance,  it  liecomes  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  aim.  No  in¬ 
stitution  ever  has  represented,  or  can  repre¬ 
sent,  two  different  principles.  A  new 
order  of  things  demands  new  institutions ; 
new  institutions  demand  new  men. 

Europe,  generally  considered,  may  be 
said  to  have  entered  upon  the  second 
period,  in  search,  like  the  Israelites  in  the 
desert,  of  a  promised  land  as  yet  unknown, 
of  a  new  order  of  things,  a  new  source  of 
life,  the  former  being  exhausted.  'I'o  any 
one  guidetl  and  enlightened  by  the  study 
of  historical  tradition,  it  is  enough  to 
glance  at  the  actual  condition  of  Eurojie, 
in  order  to  recognize  on  every  side  signs 
identical  with  those  which  eighteen  cen¬ 
turies  ago  foreshadowed  the  dissolution 
of  Paganism  and  the  inevitable  advent  of 
Christianity.  The  void  created  by  the 
utter  absence  of  any  general,  harmonious, 
civilizing  initiative  in  the  world,  and  the 
consequent  moral  anarchy  ;  the  wars 
promoted  by  dynastic  or  indi^dual  inter¬ 
ests  ;  the  neutralities  founded  on  the  in¬ 
difference  of  egotism  ;  the  peaces  built 
up  upon  absurd  theories  of  a  Kalance  of 
Power  impiossible  of  attainment  while 
limited  to  material  conditions  ;  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  nationalities  dominating 
every  other,  and  pointing  (as  in  those  days) 
to  a  new  division  of  Europe ;  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of  the  working  classes  become 
(as  in  those  days  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves)  a  source  of  universal  and  potent 
agitation  ;  the  uprising  of  the  Slavonian 
race  (as  in  those  days  of  the  Teutonic)  in 
search  of  a  national  existence,  henceforth 
inevitably  decreed  ;  the  spread  of  mate 
rialism,  the  result  of  an  exaggerated  nega- 
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tion  of  the  fonner  faith  ;  the  aspiration,  re¬ 
vealed  on  every  side,  after  a  new  religion  ; 
the  insane  attempts  at  an  impossible  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  the  old  and  new — all  these  and 
other  signs  proclaim  the  coming  of  an 
order  of  things,  founded  upon  principles 
radically  different  from'  those  which  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  epoch  now  visibly  exhaust¬ 
ed  and  consumed.  A  new  conception  of 
life,  and  of  the  divine  law  by  which  life  is 
governed,  ferments  beneath  every  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  two  faculties  of  thought 
and  action  which  constitute  the  human 
unity.  Monarchy  is  as  incapable  of  sub¬ 
duing  as  it  is  of  governing  and  directing  it. 

Monarchy  has  had  its  own  mission  in 
its  own  day.  It  arose  to  combat  and 
extinguish  feudality,  a  system  of  terri¬ 
torial  dismemberment,  which  prevented 
all  possibility  of  that  unification  neces¬ 
sary  for  countries  destined  to  form  nations. 
In  opposition  to  a  principle  of  privilege, 
founded  upon  mere  force  or  conquest,  the 
king,  himself  the  head  of  the  hierarchy, 
arose  in  the  name  of  an  analogous  prin¬ 
ciple  of  privilege,  but  founded  npon  the 
higher  idea  of  an  authority  descendetl 
from  God,  and  consecrated  by  the  accept¬ 
ed  interi)reter  of  a  living  faith,  to  restrain 
and  suppress  the  jwwer  of  the  first.  This 
mission  constituted  the  raison  d'etre  of 
monaichy. 

'I'he  feudal  organization  is  now  irrevo¬ 
cably  extinguished,  and  with  it  expired  the 
mission  which  gave  life  to  the  monarchical 
idea.  I'he  conception  of  life  founded  ujwn 
the  terms,  fall  and  expiation,  is  about  to 
be  replaced  by  a  new  conception,  found¬ 
ed  upon  the  divine  law  of  progress,  and 
with  it  falls  the  authority  which  ordained 
monarchy  to  that  mission,  the  Papacy. 

'I'he  world  is  in  search  not  of  that 
material  unity  of  organization,  which  is 
henceforth  secure,  and  which  is,  in  fact, 
nought  other  than  the  organism  of  the 
peoples,  but  of  the  moving  spirit  which  is 
to  direct  that  organism  to  the  goal— of 
the  moral  unity  which  can  only  be 
founded  upon  the  association  of  free  and 
equal  men  and  peoples.  Monarchy, 
founded  upon  the  dogma  of  inequality,  is, 
necessarily,  unable  to  bestow  that  unity. 
On  the  banner  destined  to  lead  us  to  the 
future  is  emblazoned  the  word  Progress  : 
on  the  banner  of  dynastic  interest  is  in¬ 
scribed  the  word  Immobility.  The  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  institution  achieved,  and  the 
dogma  whence  it  derived,  its  authority 


denied,  monarchy  and  papacy  have 
neither  basis  nor  faculty  of  life  remaining. 
In  fact,  over  the  whole  of  Europe  mon¬ 
archy  cither  follows  the  impulse  given 
elsewhere,  or  struggles  against  it.  It 
neither  initiates  nor  directs.  The  consti¬ 
tutional  compromise — a  concession  invol¬ 
ving  its  own  condemnation — labors  to 
maintain  a  chimerical  balance  between 
two  jHjwers  de  facto^  which  insist  uix)n  the 
past,  and  a  third  power  de  jure,  which  ad¬ 
vances  with  irresistible  and  ever-acceler¬ 
ated  motion  towards  the  future ;  it  can 
only  lead  to  a  negation  of  progress,  or  the 
necessity  of  ])cri(^ical  and  violent  revolu¬ 
tion. 

'I'hese  things,  which  may  be  verified  by 
an  attentive  examination  in  each  and 
every  part  of  fiurope,  are  still  more  strik¬ 
ingly  exemplified  by  the  history  and 
actual  condition  of  Italy.  Monarchy  ha.s 
no  tradition,  and  never  had  any  existence 
as  a  source  of  national  vitality,  in  Italy. 
'I'he  leaders  who,  through  help  of  corrup¬ 
tion  or  jjraetorian  arms,  degraded  our  old 
Roman  Italy  from  the  glory  and  gigantic 
energy  of  the  republic  to  the  empire, 
completed  a  work  of  dissolution  already 
begun,  extinguished  all  creative  energy 
and  will,  and  laid  bare  the  path  to  the 
northern  invader.  In  the  second  life  of 
Italy  and  Rome,  monarchy  had  no  mis¬ 
sion  ;  not  even  that  we  have  granted  to  it 
in  other  lands.  Feudality  was  extinguish¬ 
ed  by  our  republican  communes.  At  the 
close  of  a  long  i)eriod  initiatory  of  univer¬ 
sal  civilization,  when  the  death-agony  of 
Italy — brought  about  by  the  dissolving  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Papacy,  civil  strife,  and  the 
abuse  of  wealth  and  power — began,  the 
princedom  was  created  by  the  influence 
of  powerful  condottieri,  leaders  of  factions, 
and  nephews  or  bastards  of  ambitious 
popes,  and  sustained  by  the  foreign  pow¬ 
ers  who  sought  to  divide  in  order  to  rule 
us.  All  of  our  princes  were  vassals  ol 
France,  Austria,  or  Spain ;  sometimes  of 
each  in  turn.  The  unseemly  pages  of  the 
history  of  our  princes  bear  no  record  of 
either  virtue  or  greatness.  Each  naturally 
sought  his  own  aggrandizement  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  his  nearest  rivals,  but  through 
purchased  alliances  and  matrimonial  in¬ 
trigues,  rather  than  by  open  prowess  of 
arms.  Never  was  the  soul  of  a  single 
one  among  them  fired  by  a  thought  of 
Italy,  or  even  by  a  large  national  am¬ 
bition,  based  upon  the  country’s  own 
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power  and  resources.  Monarchy  has 
never  either  achieved  or  attempted  aught 
for  the  liberty  or  unity  of  Italy ;  it  has 
dragged  its  inglorious  existence  along, 
satisfied  to  exist  at  all,  no  matter  at  what 
cost  of  dishonor — the  constant  persecutor 
of  Italian  thought  in  the  sphere  of  religion 
or  politics ;  its  constant  corruptor  in  the 
literary  sphere. 

When  France  arose  in  ’93  to  sum  up 
the  achievements  of  an  epoch  and  pro¬ 
claim  the  rights  of  individual  man,  our 
princes  first  uttered  threats  they  had  not 
courage  to  fulfil,  and  then  ded.  When 
restored,  through  no  energy  of  their  own, 
but  by  foreign  aid,  they  bitterly  punished 
their  peoples  for  the  crime  of  having 
witnessed  their  flight.  In  Turin,  Modena, 
Naples,  and  Rome,  every  aspiration  after 
national  unity  or  liberty,  even  when  offer¬ 
ing  a  new  gem  to  the  crown,  was  inexor¬ 
ably  proscribed  or  suffocated  in  blood. 
Nor  can  the  falsehoods  of  hireling  gazet¬ 
teers,  nor  suppression  and  concealment 
of  archives,  nor  the  intellectual  cowardice 
of  souls  unmindful  of  their  mission  and 
their  power,  avail  to  cancel  this  history. 
Italy  ^as  no  obligation,  whether  of 
gratitude  or  other,  towards  her  mon¬ 
archy. 

Twenty-three  years  ago  the  national 
idea,  triumphant  as  ever  over  i)ersecution, 
emerged  in  fulness  of  life  and  holy  daring 
from  the  sepulchre  wherein  our  princes 
believed  they  had  entombed  it  for  ever. 
The  people  of  Italy,  rising  in  their  own 
name,  and  without  help  of  foreign  arms, 
fought  and  won  battles  worthy  of  giants. 
They  might,  they  ought,  to  have ’gathered 
the  fruits  of  their  own  victory  ;  but  intoxi¬ 
cated  by  the  joy  of  independence  from  the 
foreigner,  and  but  half  awake  to  compre¬ 
hension  of  liberty,  they  cast  them  at  the 
feet  of  the  monarchy.  That  was  its  hour. 
Had  the  institution  enclosed  one  spark  of 
genius  or  love,  it  might  then  have  been 
transformed,  and,  accepting  the  baptism 
of  Italian  nationality,  have  created  for  it¬ 
self  a  destiny  hitherto  non-existent  or  be¬ 
trayed.  Monarchy  failed  to  seize  the 
opportunity ;  it  entered  the  arena  tardily 
and  reluctantly,  solely  influenced  —  it 
avowed  it — by  fear  of  the  growing  repub¬ 
lican  spirit  As  incapable  in  battle  as 
unwilling  to  conquer,  dreading  its  own 
'deceived  and  applauding  people  far  more 
than  the  foreign  foe,  it  seized  the  moment 
of  the  first  reverses  to  accept  dishonorable 
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treaties  and  retire.  Venice  and  Rome 
alone,  since  more  was  then  impossible, 
saved  the  honor  aud  the  future  hopes 
of  the  nation  beneath  the  republican 
flag. 

Ten  years  later,  when  the  national  fever 
was  again  at  its  height,  and  the  moment 
ripe  for  action,  the  only  statesman*  the 
Italian  monarchy  ever  had,  a  man  desti¬ 
tute  of  all  creative  genius  himself,  but 
highly  gifted  with  the  talent  of  appropri¬ 
ating  that  of  others,  perceived  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  going  forward  to  escape  overthrow, 
and  urged  the  monarchy  upon  jiaths  not 
its  own,  in  order  to  forestall  their  occu¬ 
pation  by  others.  Hut  even  he  could  not 
overcome  the  fatality  of  the  monarchical 
idea  he  served.  Unwilling  to  employ  the 
popular  forces  of  Italy,  and  desirous  of 
securing  an  ally  against  them  in  the  future, 
he  purchased,  by  guilty  compacts,  the  alli¬ 
ance  of  the  despot  who  had  slaughtered 
Rome  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope,  and  con¬ 
demned  our  national  banner  to  obey  the 
nod  and  follow  the  errors  and  tortuous 
policy  of  imperial  France.  The  monarchy, 
to  whom  Garibaldi  shortly  after  proved 
the  possibility  of  carrying  on  the  enterprise 
abruptly  brought  to  a  close  by  its  ally, 
consented  to  receive  as  his  gift  the  plains 
of  Venetian  Lombardy,  still  reeking  with 
the  blood  of  our  army  and  i>eople,  and 
stopped  short  half-way  on  its  course,  never 
to  advance  a  step  farther  save  upon  com¬ 
pulsion.  They  who,  to  serve  royalty,  per¬ 
sist  in  regarding  the  consequences  and  not 
the  causes  of  events,  may  say  what  they 
please  to-day.  History  and  the  conscience 
of  Italy  will  declare  that  the  popular  ele¬ 
ment  willed  our  unity,  when  the  monarchy 
was  still  plotting  confederations  with  Aus¬ 
tria,  the  Bourbon,  and  the  Pope  ;  that  the 
French  design  of  a  Bonapartist  kingdom 
in  the  Centre  was  accepted  by  our  royal 
busy-bodies,  and  only  overthrown  by  us 
through  the  plebiscite ;  that  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  South  was  the  work  of  our 
volunteers  and  people  ;  that  the  monarch¬ 
ical  invasion  of  the  Papal  States  was  a 
necessity  created  by  the  important  pre¬ 
parations  made  for  a  similar  expedition  by 
us  in  Tuscany  and  Genoa,  and  the  mani¬ 
fest  intentions  of  Garibaldi ;  that  Venice 
was  not  aVictory  won,  but  an  alms  be¬ 
stowed;  that  without  the  alarm  excited 
by  the  guerillas  in  Calabria  and  the  Centre, 
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the  attempts  at  Piacenza  and  Pavia,  the 
imminence  of  similar  movements  in  other 
cities,  and  the  sudden  proclamation  of  the 
Republic  in  Paris,  our  monarchy  would 
not  even  now  be  in  Rome. 

No,  I  repeat  it,  Italy  has  no  obligation, 
whether  of  gratitude  or  other,  towards 
monarchy. 

IV. 

A  government — it  is  strange  that  I,  the 
so-called  Utopist,  should  have  to  recall  this 
to  the  self-styled  practical  men  of  my 
country — is  not  an  organization  which  can 
be  framed  d  priori,  imitated  from  Eng¬ 
land  or  elsewhere,  and  arbitrarily  imposed 
upon  a  country,  without  regard  to  its  adap¬ 
tability  to  the  natural  tendencies,  general 
belief,  and  collective  conscience  of  the 
people.  A  government  is  only  legitimate 
and  efficacious  when,  like  branch  from 
trunk,  or  rather  like  fruit  from  tree,  it  is¬ 
sues  from  the  ensemble  of  these  conditions. 
If  it  is  to  be  neither  hurtful  nor  useless  it 
must  represent  the  sum  of  the  essential 
elements  of  the  nation,  the  iSea  which  is 
its  vital  spirit,  and  the  consciousness  of 
the  aim  to  which  the  millions  grouped  with¬ 
in  its  natural  boundaries  instinctively  tend. 
Its  office  is  to  purify  the  national  idea 
from  every  heterogeneous  element,  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  best  methods  of  realizing  the  com¬ 
mon  aim,  and  to  initiate  every  advance 
towards  it. 

These  are  the  terms  upon  which  I  de¬ 
clare  myself  a  man  of  authority  and  govern¬ 
ment,  and  separate  myself  from  all 
the  theories  of  reaction  and  systematic 
distrust,  which  prevail  over  so  large  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  democratic  camp :  theories 
which  are  the  natural  product  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  misgovernments,  everywhere  founded 
upon  the  interests  of  families  or  castes,  as 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  peoples, 
and  only  legitimate  as  a  weapon  of  de¬ 
fence  against  their  ever-recurring  evils. 
But  to  exalt  them  into  a  doctrine,  appli¬ 
cable  under  all  circumstances  to  the  future, 
is  to  falsify  the  true  conception  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  create  a  spirit  of  antagonism 
between  it  and  the  governed,  productive 
of  constant  strife  and  hostile  to  all  pro¬ 
gress. 

The  true  ideal  of  government,  an  ideal 
which  Europe  is  seeking  and  is  destined  to 
attain,  is  that  it  should  represent  the  brain, 
and  the  people  the  arm,  of  the  nation, 
while  the  individual,  free  and  enlightened, 


would  be  the  prophet  of  future  progress. 
The  first  would  point  out  the  path  to  be 
pursued  towards  the  common  aim  consti¬ 
tuting  the  people’s  nationality,  the  second 
supply  the  jxiwer  wherewith  to  achieve  it, 
the  third  protest,  in  the  name  of  a  new 
aim  foreseen  afar,  against  all  tendency  to 
intolerance  or  negation  of  the  law  of  in¬ 
definite  progress.* 

The  Italian  Government,  meanwhile, 
alien  to  the  national  idea,  destitute  of  his¬ 
toric  antecedents,  and  having  neither  root 
nor  branch  springing  from  or  closely  en¬ 
twined  with  the  tree  of  Italian  life,  neces¬ 
sarily  misconceives  alike  the  meaning  of 
events  and  the  duty  that  lies  before  it.  In 
a  new  and  great  event  of  Euro])ean  im¬ 
portance,  and  destined  to  initiate  an 
epoch,  our  monarchy  perceives  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  dynastic  fact — one  other 
among  a  series  of  small  aggregations  to 
the  dominions  of  a  royal  family,  and  re¬ 
gards  as  the  mere  addition  of  a  new  link 
to  an  old  chain,  the  peoples  who  have 
arisen,  thrilling  with  the  prophetic  pul¬ 
sations  of  a  third  life,  to  clasp  each  other 
to  the  heart  and  say.  The  hour  has  sounded 
that  creates  us  a  nation. 

To  this  new  nation — bearer  of  an  incal¬ 
culable  potency  of  progress  to  humanity, 
every  fraction  of  which  has  inscribed  a 
splendid  page  in  the  world’s  history ;  to 
this  new  being,  issue  of  the  travail  of 
three  Centuries,  our  Government  did  not 
even  concede  the  right  of  self-interroga¬ 
tion  as  to  its  own  law  of  life,  but  assigned 
to  it,  as  if  a  prison  wherein  to  confine  h, 
the  formula  of  national  lifef  previously 
conceded  by  a  king  to  a  small  population, 
which,  though  Italian  and  very  dear  to  us, 
was  severed  from  us  when  that  form  was 
granted.  Thus  are  we  Italians  the  solo 
people  risen  to  unity  of  collective  exis¬ 
tence,  who  possess  no  national  pact,  de¬ 
liberately  framed  by  the  best  and  wisest 
of  its  citizens,  and  sanctioned  by  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  majority. 

In  an  event  which  declares  the  political 


•  Nearly  every  line  of  the  above  demands  ful¬ 
ler  explanation  and  a  degree  of  development  im- 
pos»ble  in  the  space  of  tms  article ;  but  the  reader 
will  understand  that  my  purpose  here  is  merely 
briefly  to  declare  the  general  principles  which  form 
the  framework  of  my  republican  faith,  and  which 
it  will  be  my  duty  to  popularize  for  my  country¬ 
men. 

f  The  Piedmontese  Constitution,  hastily  framed 
and  very  imperfect,  was  wrung  from  Charles  Albert 
by  the  Revolution  of  1848. 
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meaning  of  the  universal  agitation,  the 
assertion  of  the  dogma  of  the  nationalities 
and  the  necessity  of  a  new  division  of 
Europe,  our  monarchy  saw  nothing  more 
than  the  addition  of  a  new  member  to  old 
Europe,  to  old  diplomacy  and  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  old  treaties,  and  allied  our 
new-born  Italy  to  the  despotic  govern¬ 
ments,  and  to  all  the  host  of  compro¬ 
mises  aiming  at  maintaining  an  impossible 
status  quo. 

In  the  duality  between  Italy  and  the 
Papacy,  destined,  through  the  fall  of  the 
latter,  to  initiate  our  religious  mission  in 
the  world,  our  monarchy  saw  no  more 
than  a  means  of  acquiring  a  new  zone  of 
territory,  and  sought  to  confine  the  gigan¬ 
tic  and  fateful  problem  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  an  illegitimate  compromise  be¬ 
tween  the  soul  and  the  body,  moral  and 
material  life,  truth  and  falsehood.  To 
develop  and  administer  the  Italian  con¬ 
ception  of  unity,  our  monarchy  has  se¬ 
lected  and  selects  men  who  never  had  the 
slightest  faith  in  it — the  men  of  the  Con¬ 
federations,  who  were  ever  the  persecu¬ 
tors  of  the  apKKtles  of  unity.  The  con¬ 
sciousness  of  not  being  united  to  the 
nation  by  a  single  link  of  intellect  or  love, 
compels  the  Government  to  a  perennial 
dread  of  popular  progress  and  constant 
policy  of  resistance ;  its  guiding  nile  is 
never  to  yield  to  public  opinion,  until  it 
threatens  to  burst  forth  in  open  and  over¬ 
powering  conflict. 

Such  are  the  fundamental  bases  of  my 
ojiposition  to  the  institution.  For  the 
rest — the  deviation  of  our  army  from  its 
original  and  sole  duty,  the  guardianship 
of  the  soil  and  honor  of  the  nation,  to  make 
of  it  an  instalment  of  internal  repression, 
the  creation  of  a  body  of  useless  employes, 
in  order  to  obtain  an  undue  influence  over 
the  provinces,  the  negation  of  local  liber¬ 
ties,  the  absence  of  all  international  policy, 
the  ruin  of  our  finance,  the  system  of  un¬ 
just  and  excessive  taxation — all  these  are 
but  the  logical  result  of  the  actual  condi¬ 
tion  of  things. 

They  who,  in  the  face  of  history  and  of 
recent  events,  deny  this,  deceive  them¬ 
selves;  they  who,  in  our  chamber  and 
elsewhere,  seek  to  lead  Italy  towards  her 
aim  without  first  overthrownng  this  condi¬ 
tion  of  thing^s,  deceive  themselves  and  the 
country,  and  prepare  for  themselves,  I 
say  it  regretfully,  both  isolation  and  dis¬ 
credit,  and  for  the  countr)'  a  crisis,  all  the 


more  violent  and  prolonged  as  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  Italy  is  special  and  peculiar.  To 
the  growing  nation,  as  to  the  child,  every' 
deviation  from  an  elevated  and  noble  ed¬ 
ucational  rule  is  fraught  with  singular, 
often  tremendous,  evil. 

The  question  is,  above  all  things,  a 
moral  question.  A  government  must 
either  educate  or  corrupt.  An  institu¬ 
tion  founded  upon  a  falsehood  cannot  in¬ 
spire  the  life  it  does  not  {Xissess  ;  it  either 
impels  the  country  u|X)n  a  path  of  wrong 
and  error  (consciously  or  not,  no  matter), 
or,  destroying  the  moral  unity  of  the 
nation,  by  creating  a  condition  of  constant 
internal  antagonism  injurious  to  progress, 
finally  reduces  it  to  the  inerfia  of  egotism 
and  skepticism.  Now  inertia,  in  a  peo¬ 
ple  whose  nationality  is  of  ancient  date, 
confirmed  by  the  education  of  centuries, 
and  accepted,  in  deference  to  a  certain 
amount  of  mission  already  fulfilled  by 
other  nations,  though  always  more  or  less 
dishonorable,  is  not,  necessarily,  fatal. 
But  to  a  rising  nation  like  our  own,  to 
whom  growth  is  a  necessity  requiring  an 
unique  directing  power,  governing  its 
forces,  studying  the  path  to  be  pursued, 
and  determining  the  acceptance  or  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  alliance  of  other  nations,  inertia 
and  long  delay  are  not  only  dishonorable 
but  fatal. 

The  bases  of  national  existence,  for  ail 
who  regard  a  nation  as  something  more 
than  an  aggregate  of  individuals  born  to 
grow  corn  and  to  consume  it,  are  fraternity 
of  faith,  consciousness  of  a  common  aim, 
and  association  of  all  the  national  facul¬ 
ties  and  forces  in  harmonious  endeavor 
towards  its  realization.  You  cannot  ac¬ 
custom  a  people  to  the  belief  that  it  may 
live  and  progress  through  a  perennial  dual¬ 
ism  between  the  directing  power  and 
itself ;  that  the  temple  of  its  worship  may 
bear  the  word  Privilege  inscribed  upon  its 
cupola,  and  Equality  upon  the  base ;  that 
it  may  remain  a  useless  member  of  the 
European  community,  abdicating  every 
duty,  ministry,  or  mission  towards  the  rest, 
and  concentrating  its  whole  activity  upon 
paltry  individual  interests — without  falsi¬ 
fying  its  moral  sense,  energy,  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  or  reducing  it  to  a  condition  of 
doubt,  discouragement,  or  indifference. 

Symptoms  of  these  evils  are  already  too 
e\'ident  amongst  us.  Italy  is  no  longer 
the  Italy  of  i860.  Our  multitudes,  de¬ 
luded  in  the  great  hopes  they  had  founded 
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on  the  advantages  of  unity,  are  rapidly 
losing  their  national  ]X)litical  moral  sense, 
and  giving  ear  to  the  fatal  insinuations  of 
a  federalism,  which  ten  years  ago  was 
mute.  Our  middle  class  proves,  by  its 
neglect  of  the  electoral  um,  its  growing 
indifference  to  the  exercise  of  its  politick 
rights.  Our  Chamber,  in  part  blindly 
servile  to  the  Government,  and  in  i>art 
hampered  by  the  narrowness  of  a  formula  ♦ 
which  the  deputies  who  swear  allegiance 
to  it  regard  as  both  false  and  pernicious, 
is  disinherited  of  all  initiative,  and  daily 
losing  the  character  and  importance  a  par¬ 
liamentary  assembly  should  possess.  Men’s 
minds  are  invaded  by  a  skepticism,  and 
oppressed  by  the  species  of  torpor  which 
overcomes  those  who  see  no  remedy  for 
constantly-recurring  ills ;  they  withdraw 
from  public  life,  and  absorb  themselves 
exclusively  in  private  affairs.  Morality — 
between  the  example  set  in  high  places, 
and  the  spread  of  materialism,  in  part  the 
logical  consequence  of  the  false  tactics  of 
the  monarchy  towards  the  expiring  religion 
— is  completely  undermined.  It  is  not 
thus  that  nations  rise  ;  it  is  thus  they  die. 

It  is  time  to  renounce  a  policy  of  ex- 
l)edients,  opportunism,  concealment,  in¬ 
trigue,  reticence,  and  parliamentary  com- 
promi^ — characteristic  of  the  languid  life 
of  nations  in  decay — for  the  simple,  virgin, 
loyal,  and  logical  jiolicy,  deduced  from  a 
moral  law  and  dominant  principle,  which 
has  ever  inaugurated  the  young  life  of 
nations  called  to  a  high  destiny. 

The  first  condition  of  this  new  life  is 
solemnly  to  declare,  by  the  freely  and 
universally  accepted  voice  of  our  wisest 
and  best  men,  that  Italy,  convinced  that 
her  hour  has  come,  arises,  si>ontaneously 
and  unanimously,  in  the  name  of  her  duty 
and  the  living  right  of  the  peoples,  to  con¬ 
stitute  herself  a  nation  of  free  and  equal 
brothers,  and  claim  her  true  rank  among 
already  constituted  nations.  The  second, 
to  ascertain  and  sum  up  the  religious, 
moral,  and  political  principles  in  which 
the  Italian  i)eople  actually  believe ;  the 
aim  towards  which  they  tend  ;  the  special 
mission  by  which  they  are  distinguished, 
and  to  which  they  intend  to  consecrate 
themselves,  for  their  own  progress  and 
for  that  of  humanity  ;  and,  finally,  to  deter¬ 
mine  to  what  men  the  country  shall  dele- 

*  The  Piedmontese  Constitution  referred  to 
above. 


gate  the  duty  of  developing,  and  practically 
appl)'ing,  the  national  idea  to  the  Various 
branches  of  social  activity. 

Until  this  be  done,  the  country  may 
drag  on  from  effort  to  effort,  from  revo¬ 
lution  to  revolution  ;  it  cannot  exist  as  a 
nation.  And  this  first  and  triple  con¬ 
dition  of  nationality  can  only  be  fulfilled 
by  a  national  pact,  proclaimed  in  Rome 
by  a  constituent  assembly,  elected  by  the 
suffrage,  direct  or  indirect,*  of  all  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Italy. 

A  national  pact  is  the  inauguration  of  a 
nationality — its  baptism ;  it  is  the  initi¬ 
ative,  defining  and  determining  its  normal 
life,  and  the  i>eaceful,  successive  evolution 
of  the  forces  and  the  faculties  of  the 
country.  Without  such  an  initiative  to 
guide  and  direct  the  universal  vote  under 
the  escort  of  a  principle,  or  moral  doc¬ 
trine,  towards  the  common  aim,  universal 
suffrage  itself  may  be  made  the  sport  of 
temporal  passion,  or  the  tool  of  false  and 
ambitious  agitators.  Plebiscites,  without 
such  guidance,  the  mere  unenlightened 
expression  of  the  brute  force  of  numbers, 
have  led,  and  would  lead  again,  at  short 
intervals,  to  republics,  moderate  monarch¬ 
ies,  and  Honapartist  despotisms.  Upon 
the  character  of  the  initiative,  so  long  as 
the  people  are  not  uniformly  and  frater¬ 
nally  educated,  will  depend  the  character 
of  all  the  solemn  acts  of  citizenship  which 
the  multitudes  are  called  upon  to  accom¬ 
plish.  1 

It  is  well  known  what  is  the  institution 
which  I  regard  as  the  logical  consequence 
of  the  principles  in  which  I  have  faith,  and 
of  our  national  Italian  tradition  ;  but  I  may 
once  again  define  it  here  as  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  application  of  the  national  idea 
regularly  entrusted  by  the  elected  of  the 
people  to  men  of  the  highest  capacity  and 
proved  virtue.  I  believe,  and  it  will  be 
the  object  of  my  forthcoming  publication 
to  prove,  that  only  by  adopting  this  re¬ 
publican  formula  can  Italy  avoid  an  in¬ 
definite  series  of  crises,  more  or  less 
dangerous,  and  arise  a  great,  virtuous,  and 
prosperous  nation,  to  the  accomplishment 
of  her  high  destiny. 

It  has  often  been  said  to  me,  and  even 
more  frequently  of  late,  by  men  belonging 

•  I  myself  prefer  the  indirect  method  of  suf¬ 
frage — or  the  suffrage  in  two  degrees;  but  this 
is  a  matter  of  detail  which  need  not  be  developed 
here. 
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to  the  Government  party  :  “  Write,  dis¬ 
cuss  with  us  ;  the  path  of  public  aposto- 
late  is  open  to  you  ;  is  it  not  enough  ?  We 
have  a  right  to  put  down  conspiracy  and 
insurrection ;  but  we  will  respect  the 
l)eaceful  philosophic  expression  of  ideas.” 
Once  again  I  respond  to  the  appeal.  I 
have  attempted  this  {>eaceful,  philosophi¬ 
cal  apostolate  very  often  ;  but  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  never  fulfilled  the  engagement 
made  for  it,  and  has  invariably  answered 
me  by  sequestration  and  judicial  prose¬ 
cution  ;  without  one  word  of  protest  from 
its  supporters,  even  when  the  incriminated 
pages  were  merely  historic.  But  it  is  well 
to  renew  the  attempt,  if  only  to  judge 
whether  our  Government  is  capable  of 
learning  wisdom,  and  to  see  whether  they 
who  pledge  themselves  for  it  will,  at  least, 
protest  in  favor  of  free  thought.  My  pub¬ 
lication,  openly  republican  in  its  teach¬ 
ings,  wnll  make  no  appeal  to  arms,  will  not 
excite  to  rebellion.  The  Italians,  when 
intellectually  convinced,  must  decide  up¬ 
on  their  course  of  action  for  themselves. 
We  republicans,  ever  ready  to  follow 
them  upon  whatsoever  straight  path  they 
select  towards  the  national  aim,  intend  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  interval  to  refute 
those  prejudices  and  errors  which  lead 
men  from  the  great  idea  which  is  the  basis 
of  our  aj)Ostolate.  The  conduct  of  the 
(iovemment  towards  us  during  our  theo¬ 
retic  discussion  of  the  present  and  future 
condition  of  Italy,  will  enable  my  country¬ 
men  to  form  an  estimate  both  of  its  con¬ 
scientiousness  and  moral  strength. 

My  chief  purpose,  however,  will  be  to 
combat  those  errors  in  our  own  camp 
which  deface  the  republican  ideal.  Many 
of  the  accusations  against  us  are  unworthy 
of  reply.  To  those  who  still  prate  of 
anarchy  and  weakness  as  inseparable  from 
republican  institutions,  it  is  enough  to 
point  to  the  prodigies  of  energy  and  j>ro- 
gress  recently  achieved  by  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  peaceful  liberty  of 
Switzerland.  To  those  who  blush  not  to 
utter  childish  fears  of  popular  tyranny, 
spoliation,  or  terrorism  amongst  us,  out 
answer  is — Venice,  Rome,  and  all  thar 
the  republicans  have  said  and  done  in 
Italy  during  the  last  forty  j’ears. 

But  the  materialism  which  dismembers 
the  human  unity  and  prefixes  a  goal,  while 
it  Mrithdraws  every  noble  motive  or  sacred 
faith  urging  mankind  to  reach  it ;  the  false 
philosophies  which  (knowingly  or  unknow¬ 


ingly)  end  in  mere  adoration  of  the  fait 
accompliy  success,  and  force  ;  the  political 
and  moral  schools  which,  from  the  many 
essential  terms  of  the  social  problem, 
select  a  single  one,  and  strive  to  solve 
every  secondary  problem  through  it 
alone ;  the  blind,  servile  spirit  of  imi¬ 
tation  rooted  amongst  us  by  the  glories 
of  the  first  French  Revolution,  which 
would  chain  us  down  to  those  for¬ 
mula:  and  theories  of  individual  rights 
which  were  the  summing  up  of  an  epoch 
now  exhausted,  ani^  strive  to  make  them 
the  initiative  of  an  epoch  to  come ;  the 
exaggerated  disposition  to  confound  in 
unjust  and  equal  blame  and  suspicion 
many  who,  however  intellectually  mis¬ 
taken,  love  their  country  as  honestly  as 
ourselves,  with  those  intriguers  who  con¬ 
sciously  and  corruptly  betray  the  national 
revolution  through  lust  of  wealth  or 
|X)wer ;  the  narrow  habit  of  mind  which,  in 
contempt  for  an  inert  and  evil  present, 
cries  anathema  on  a  great  and  fruitful 
past,  falsifying  history,  robbing  Italy  of 
her  old  glorie.s  and  denying  tradition, 
which  is  the  life  of  humanity — these  are 
errors  in  our  own  camp  which  call  for 
earnest  examination  and  refutation  from 
us.  Introduced  into  Italian  democracy 
by  foreign  schools,  they  are  leading  the 
intellect  of  Italy  astray.  It  is  time  to  re¬ 
call  it  from  sterile  analysis  to  the  syn¬ 
thetic,  unifying  habit  of  our  national, 
philosophic  school ;  from  the  materialism 
which  assumes  to  comprehend,  explain, 
and  determine  motion,  while  cancelling  the 
motive  power,  to  the  old,  i>erennial  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Spirit,  whi  :h  unites  motion  and 
Mover ;  and  this,  as  best  I  may,  1  shall  do. 

Our  national  revolution  can  only  be 
accomplished  on  these  conditions.  Blind 
reaction  can  but  achieve  the  victory  of  a 
day ;  mere  negation  may  overthrow  an 
edifice  already  undermined,  it  can  neither 
lead  the  people  onwards  in  efficacious, 
organized  activity,  nor  build  up  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  the  nation.  Faithful  to  the  ideal 
set  before  »*s  by  our  country's  tradition, 
but  watchful  to  harmonize  it  with  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  humanity  and  the  teachings  of 
individual  conscience — tolerant  as  well  as 
moral — our  party  is  bound  to  confute 
without  condemnation  or  misconception 
of  motives.  We  may,  without  fear  of  fur¬ 
nishing  arms  to  the  enemy,  declare  all 
religions  to  be  the  successive  expressions 
of  a  series  of  educational  epochs,  and  re- 
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cognize  the  religious  faculty  as  eternal  in 
the  human  soul,  and  eternally  the  link 
between  earth  and  heaven.  We  may  ad¬ 
mire  the  gigantic  energy  of  will  and  the 
sublime  moral  endeavor  of  Gregory  VII. 
(impossible  of  realization  through  the  in¬ 
strument,  Christianity),  and  yet  affirm,  in 
the  name  of  the  progress  already  achieved, 
that  the  Papacy  is  dead  for  ever.  We 
may  recognize  the  mission  fulfilled  in 
other  lands  by  monarchy  and  aristocracy, 
and  yet  proclaim  for  all  men  the  right  and 
duty  of  passing  onwards  and  leaving  those 
worn-out  forms  behind.  We  may,  without 
denying  our  worship  of  authority — true 
scope  of  all  research — yet  assert  our  mis¬ 
sion  and  duty  of  combating  every  author¬ 
ity  not  founded  upon  the  two  essential 
conditions,  of  the  free  and  enlightened 
consent  of  the  governed,  and  proved 
capacity  in  the  governing  power  to  fecun¬ 
date  and  direct  human  life. 

v. 

I  believe  in  (»od  : 

In  a  providential  law,  prefixed  by  Him 
to  life : 

A  law,  not  of  fall,  expiation,  and  re¬ 
demption  through  grace  of  past  or  present 
intermediates  between  (iod  and  man ; 
but  of  indefinite  progress,  founded  uijon 
and  measured  by  our  own  efforts  : 

In  the  unity  of  life ;  misconceived  by 
the  philosophy  of  the  last  two  centuries : 

In  the  unity  of  the  law ;  both  as  regards 
the  collective  and  individual  manifestations 
of  life  : 

In  the  immortality  of  the  Kgo ;  which 
is  but  the  application  of  the  law  of  pro¬ 
gress  (irrefutably  revealed  by  the  combined 
evidence  of  historical  tradition,  the  aspi¬ 
rations  of  the  human  soul,  and  the  discov¬ 
eries  of  science)  to  the  individual  manifes¬ 
tation  of  life : 

In  free  will ;  without  w’hich  resiionsi- 
bility,  conscience,  and  the  power  of  deser¬ 
ving  progress,  are  impossible  : 

In  the  association — successive  and  ever- 
increasing — of  all  the  human  faculties  and 
powers ;  as  the  sole  method  of  progress, 
at  once  individual  and  collective  : 

In  the  unity  of  the  human  race  and  moral 
equality  of  all  the  children  of  (iod  ;  without 
distinction  of  sex,  color,  or  jxisition,  and 
never  to  be  interrupted  save  by  crime  : 

And  therefore : 

In  the  sacred,  inexorable,  dominant 
idea  of  duty,  as  the  one  sole  nile  of  life  ; 


— duty,  embracing  for  each,  according  to 
his  sphere  and  power,  alike  the  family,  the 
fatherland,  and  humanity  ;  the  family,  altar 
of  the  fatherland ;  the  fatherland,  sanctu¬ 
ary  of  humanity  ;  humanity,  portion  of  the 
universe  and  temple  erected  to  (iod,  who 
creates  it  that  it  may  gravitate  towards 
Him  ; — duty,  which  commands  us  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  progress  of  others,  in  order  to 
achieve  our  own,  and  our  own,  in  order  to 
benefit  others duty,  without  which  no 
right  can  exist,  and  which  creates  the  one 
pure,  sacred,  and  efficacious  virtue.  Sacri¬ 
fice  ;  halo  that  crowns  and  sanctifies  the 
human  soul. 

Finally,  I  believe,  not  in  the  actual 
dogma,  but  in  a  new,  great,  religious 
manifestation,  founded  on  the  above  prin¬ 
ciples,  destined,  sooner  or  later,  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  initiative  of  a  people  of 
freemen  and  believers — from  Rome,  if  she 
will  comprehend  her  mission — and  which, 
while  accepting  those  portions  of  truth 
discovered  by  anterior  religions,  shall  re¬ 
veal  a  new  |>ortion  ;  and  overthrowing,  at 
its  advent,  all  privilege  and  caste  intoler¬ 
ance,  disclose  to  us  the  path  of  future 
progress. 

Such  are  the  principles  which  will  gov¬ 
ern  the  views  taken  by  us  in  all  moral, 
intellectual,  political,  and  economic  mat¬ 
ters.  I  believe  that  what  the  monarchical 
statesmen  and  diplomatists  of  the  day  are 
pleased  to  call  politics — reduced  to  a  mere 
art,  and  disjoined  from  all  notion  of  moral¬ 
ity — are  a  sin  before  God,  and  a  destruc¬ 
tion  to  the  peoples.  The  sole  true  aim 
of  jiolitics  is  the  application  of  the  moral 
law  to  the  civil  organization  of  a  people, 
in  its  internal  and  external  life  ;  the  true 
aim  of  economy  is  the  apiilication  of  the 
same  law  to  the  organization  of  labor — 
production  and  distribution.  All  that 
tends  towards  that  aim  is  good,  and  to  be 
furthered ;  all  that  withdraws  men  from  it  is 
evil,  and  to  be  combated  until  overcome, 
(iovemment  and  people  must  be  united  in 
this  labor,  even  as  thought  and  action 
are  united  in  the  individual.  What  is  true 
for  one  nation  is  true  for  all ;  nations  are 
the  individuals  of  humanity.  Their  inter¬ 
nal  organization  is  the  machinery  which 
enables  them  to  fulfil  their  task  in  the 
world.  Nationalities  are  sacred.  Provi¬ 
dentially  constituted,  they  represent  the 
division  of  labor,  the  special  task  to  be 
fulfilled  by  each  for  the  benefit  of  all ; 
even  as  division  of  labor  and  special  tasks 
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are  organized  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
city,  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  citizens. 
They  who  forsake  the  common  aim  be¬ 
come  useless ;  by  i)ersistence  in  the  evil, 
which  is  egotism,  they  perish ;  nor  can 
revive,  save  by  once  again  seeking  the 
goal  through  the  path  of  expiation. 

In  order  to  destroy  the  two  sources  of 
the  evils  by  which  Italy  is  afflicted — dis¬ 
union  between  the  governing  power  and 
the  governed,  and  the  prevailing  individual 
egotism — it  is  necessary  to  constitute  a 
government  truly  representing  the  tenden¬ 
cies  and  duties  of  the  nation,  and  to  de¬ 
termine  the  national  aim — origin  and 
guiding  rule  of  the  national  duty.  The 
first  is  a  problem  of  form,  to  be  solved  by 
the  initiative  of  the  whole  country,  by 
whatsoever  means  possible  ;  the  second 
must  be  solved  by  the  delegates  of  the 
nation,  through  the  fonnation  of  the  mo¬ 
tional  pact,  and  a  system  of  public,  uni¬ 
versal,  compulsory  education,  to  be  de- 
tennined  by  that  pact. 

Before  either  of  these  things  can  be 
done,  however,  the  essential  preliminary 
step  is  to  recognize  and  declare  the  true 
seat  of  sovereignty. 

Two  schools,  both  foreign,  and  both 
founded  ujxon  that  dismemberment  of  the 
human  unity  of  which  I  have  spoken 
above,  now  occupy  the  field,  and  give 
different  solution  to  the  philosophico-reli- 
gious,  political,  and  economic  questions 
which  agitate  the  mind  of  Europe. 

The  first  declares  the  seat  of  sove¬ 
reignty  to  be  in  individual  man,  in  the 
human  ego.  Destitute  of  all  notion  of  a 
collective  law,  and,  therefore,  of  all  idea 
of  a  collective  duty,  it  perceives  on  every 
side  one  partial,  temporary  manifestation 
of  life — certain,  supreme,  inviolable  rights, 
and  founds  its  entire  organisation  upon 
these.  Individual  spontaneity,  whether 
as  generative  of  power  de  facto  or  as  pos¬ 
sessed  of  an  instinctive  rule  of  truth  and 
justice,  is,  according  to  this  school,  in 
itself  a  si^n  of  sovereignty.  The  general 
interest  will  be — so  say  the  disciples  of  the 
school — a  sufficient  guide  to  prevent  the 
innumerable  conflicts  arising  between 
these  small  local  sovereignties  from  de¬ 
generating  into  civil  war ;  or,  where  this 
is  insufficient,  the  action  of  the  general 
force  preponderant  over  all.  The  reli¬ 
gious  outcome  of  this  school,  among 
those  whose  timidity  inclines  them  to 
halt  halfway,  is  Protestantism  ;  among  the 


more  resolutely  logical.  Materialism.  In 
politics  it  leads  to  federalism,  to  absolute 
liberty  of  education,  quasi-absolute  inde¬ 
pendence  of  local  interests,  and  to  resist¬ 
ance  to  all  governmental  dictation  re¬ 
duced  to  a  system.  In  international 
matters  it  leads  to  non-intervention,  in 
economy  to  unlimited  competition,  the 
recognition  of  every  vested  right,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  injurious  to  the  majority,  and  to 
laissez  faire  as  the  guiding  rule.  Among 
the  various  human  faculties,  it  recognizes 
and  bases  its  social  system  upon  one 
alone — liberty.  The  State  is  for  this 
school  nothing  more  than  an  aggregate  of 
individuals,  recognizing  no  common  aim 
superior  to  the  separate  interest  of  each  ; 
the  nation  an  aggregate  of  communes, 
each  sovereign  arbitrator  of  its  own  de¬ 
velopment  ;  and  government  a  neces¬ 
sary  evil,  to  be  limited  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  its  function  reduced  to  that  of  a 
restraining  force,  preventing  the  citizens 
from  robbing  or  maltreating  one  another. 

The  second  school  is  in  all  things  the 
opposite  of  the  first.  It  declares  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  to  be  in  ihe  collective  will,  in 
the  We ;  and  tends,  gradually  but  inevit¬ 
ably,  to  concentrate  it  in  a  few  men,  if 
not  in  one  man.  It  regards  the  State  as 
all  in  all,  the  individual  as  null,  or  quasi¬ 
null.  The  nation  absorbs  in  its  mighty 
centralisation  all  independence  of  local 
life.  Theoretically  the  governing  concej)- 
tion  by  which  the  nation  is  ruled  is  based 
u|x>n  good ;  but  practically  this  concep¬ 
tion  is  not  elaborated,  modified,  or  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  free  examination  and  con¬ 
sent  of  all  the  citizens.  Theoretically  this 
conception  is  administered  and  a))plied  by 
the  best  and  wisest  of  the  nation ;  but 
practically  these  are  not  chosen  by  the 
{people,  but  selected,  the  majority  of  them 
at  least,  by  the  few  previously  declared 
best  and  wisest  Association  is  prescribed 
and  ordained,  but  decreed  upon  uniform 
determinate  conditions.  The  instnmients 
of  labor,  of  production,  are  successively 
the  property  of  the  State,  and  the  laws  of 
distribution  prefixed  by  the  State.  In 
religion  this  school  leads  the  timid  to 
Catholicism,  the  daring  to  Pantheism.  In 
politics  it  leads  to  despotism — either  of 
one,  few,  or  many,  matters  little ;  in 
economy,  to  the  endeavor,  probably  in¬ 
efficacious,  after  a  certain  degree  of  ma¬ 
terial  well-being,  only  to  be  achieved  on 
condition  of  extinguishing  all  possibility 
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of  increase  of  production,  or  of  progress, 
and  destroying  every  motive  for  increase 
of  activity,  invention,  or  initiative  in  indi¬ 
viduals.  As  liberty  is  all  in  all  to  the 
first  school,  so  is  authority  all  in  all  to  the 
second. 

I  reject  both  schools.  Kach  of  them — 
no  matter  what  name  it  assumes — is  but 
an  issue  and  continuation  of  the  duality 
contained  in  the  religious  dogma  I  believe 
to  be  exhausted.  The  republican  institu¬ 
tion,  rightly  understood,  takes  its  point  of 
departure  from  a  far  higher  sphere — a 
sphere  in  which  the  much-abused  terms 
liberty  and  authority  are  not  at  variance, 
but  harmonized  and  united. 

The  problem  agitating  humanity  is  not 
a  negation  of  the  idea  of  authority,  with¬ 
out  which  moral  anarchy  is  inevitable, 
and  consequently,  sooner  or  later,  mate¬ 
rial  anarchy  also ;  it  is  the  negation  of 
every  extinct  authority,  based  solely  on 
the  fact  of  its  existence  in  the  past,  or 
upon  privilege  (of  birth  or  other)  main¬ 
tained  without  the  free  consent  of  all  the 
citizens,  and  inaccessible  to  future  prog¬ 
ress. 

The  problem  is  not  a  negation  of  lib¬ 
erty,  without  which  tyranny  is  inevitable, 
it  is  the  restitution  of  that  idea-word  to  its 
true  meaning — the  faculty  of  choosing, 
according  to  capacity,  tendency,  and  cir¬ 
cumstance,  behveen  various  methods  of 
reaching  the  common  aim.  It  is  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  all  liberty  which  would  make  of 
itself  the  aim,  and  commit  human  society 
and  the  human  mission  to  the  rule  of  in¬ 
dividual  passion  or  interest.  Authority 
and  liberty,  rightfully  conceived,  are 
equally  sacred,  their  union  is  indisjrensa- 
ble  to  the  right  solution  of  every  social 
question. 

The  liberty  of  all  through  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  all :  such  is  the  republican  formula. 

Liberty  and  association,  conscience  and 
tradition,  the  individual  and  the  nation, 
the  I  and  the  We — all  these  are  insepar¬ 
able  elements  of  human  nature  ;  essential, 
each  and  all,  to  its  organized  develop¬ 
ment.  What  is  wanted  in  order  to  har¬ 
monize  and  direct  them  all  to\vards  a  single 
aim,  is  a  |X)int  of  union  superior  to  them  all. 
The  necessities  of  practical  life,  therefore, 
inevitably  lead  us  back  to  the  first  great 
principles  theoretically  stated  above. 

The  seat  of  sovereignty  is  neither  the 
I  nor  the  We.  The  sovereignty  is  in 
God,  the  source  of  life ;  in  progress, 


which  defines  life ;  in  the  moral  law,  which 
defines  duty.  In  other  w'ords,  the  sover¬ 
eignty  is  in  the  aim,  of  which  we  are  all 
but  executors.  Knowledge  of  the  aim 
may  be  reached  in  our  epoch,  whensoever 
the  human  intellect,  inspired  by  love  of 
good,  guiding  its  research  by  the  tradition 
of  humanity,  and  hearkening  to  the  voice 
of  individual  conscience,  perceives  these 
two  sole  criteria  of  truth  to  be  in  har¬ 
mony. 

But  knowledge  of  the  aim  thus  obtain¬ 
ed,  there  is  yet  need  of  an  interpreter  to 
direct  the  national  advance  towards  it, 
and  practically  apply  it  to  the  various 
branches  of  human  activity.  This  inter¬ 
preter  must  represent  the  I  and  the  We, 
authority  and  liberty,  the  State  and  the  in¬ 
dividual  ;  it  must  be  progressive,  and  can¬ 
not  therefore  be  either  a  single  man  or  order 
of  men,  chosen  by  the  chance  or  fatality 
of  privilege,  in  its  very  nature  immovable. 
Given  the  first  principles  which  I  have 
laid  down  as  the  foundation  of  the  com¬ 
mon  pact  of  fraternity  and  faith,  the  in- 
teq)reter  can  be  no  other  than  the  people, 
the  nation. 

God  and  the  people  are  the  two  sole 
tenns  which  survive  an  analysis  of  the 
elements  accepted  by  all  political  schools 
as  the  foundation  of  the  social  state. 
Rome  well  knows  the  path  of  self-sacrifice, 
citizen  virtue,  and  tnie  glory,  upon  which, 
led  by  the  banner  inscribed  with  those 
solemn  words  in  ’49,  she  rekindletl  all 
Italy’s  love  and  faith  in  her. 

Jo.SEPH  Mazzini. 

Postscript. — It  is  of  course  impossible, 
within  the  space  afforded  by  a  single  article, 
to  develop  or  even  fully  to  enumerate  the 
long  series  of  consequences  which  would 
necessarily  follow  upon  the  inauguration  of 
the  first  principles  set  forth  at  its  com¬ 
mencement.  Once  accepted  as  our  rule  of 
guidance,  they  would  inevitably  lead  to  the 
assertion  of  our  Italian  mission,  and  there¬ 
fore  of  our  national  unity — materially  by  the 
reconquest  of  the  Trentino,  I  stria,  and  Nice  ; 
morally  by  a  national  education  coupled  with 
perfect  liberty  of  religious  instruction ;  unity 
of  defence,  or  armament  of  the  whole  nation  ; 
unity  of  national  pact  and  of  eveiy  institu¬ 
tion  representing  the  civil,  piolitical,  and 
economic  progress  of  the  nation  ;  perennial 
activity  of  the  legislative  power  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  all  institutions  concerning  the  na¬ 
tional  progress  through  commissions  dele¬ 
gated  by  it,  and  not  by  the  executive  ;  liberty 
of  the  communes  in  all  purely  local  matters  ; 
suppression  of  all  offices  created  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  exercising  undue  governmental  influ¬ 
ence  in  local  districts  ;  distribution  of  powers 
regulated,  not  upon  an  absurd  notion  of  divi¬ 
sion  of  sovereignty,  but  according  to  differ¬ 
ence  of  function  ;  diminution  of  tne  number 
and  more  eoual  remuneration  of  employfs; 
abolition  of  tne  political  oath  ;  universal  suf- 
fra^  as  a  first  step  towards  the  political  edu- 
canon  of  the  pieople  ;  legislation  directed  to¬ 
wards  the  assistance  and  encouragement  of 
economic  and  intellectual  progress  in  the 
more  needy  classes ;  national  encouragement 
given  to  all  voluntary,  industrial,  and  agricul¬ 
tural  associations  among  working  mpn,  con¬ 
stituted  in  accordance  with  certain  general 
rules  of  morality  and  proved  capacity ;  special 
attention  given  to  the  duty  of  reclaiming  un¬ 
healthy  or  uncultivated  tracts  of  land  ;  resti¬ 
tution  of  neglected  communal  rights  and 
consequent  creation  of  a  new  class  of  small 
proprietors  ;  unification  of  the  system  of  tax¬ 


ation  (so  arranged  as  to  bear  chiefly  on 
superfluities),  combined  with  economic  meth¬ 
od  of  collection  ;  abolition  of  all  restraints 
upon  the  circulation  of  internal  and  foreign 
produce  ;  foundation  of  the  economic  system 
upon  the  elimination  of  every  unnecessary 
expense  and  progressive  increase  of  produc¬ 
tion  ;  reco^ition  of  all  anterior  obligations 
contracted  by  the  nation  ;  disposition  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  mobilization  of  the  soil ;  abolition  of 
all  monopolies  ;  responsibility  of  every  public 
servant ;  international  policy  governed  by 
the  same  moral  laws  as  the  internal ;  alli¬ 
ances  founded  upon  similarity ‘of  national 
tendency  or  aim,  with  special  disposition  to 
facilitate  those  linking  Italy  with  the  element 
of  growing  or  future  nationalities,  such  as  the 
Greek,  Rouman,  and  Slavonian  populations 
who  are  destined  to  solve  the  question  of 
eastern  Europe,  he.,  &c.,  he. 
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(A  Paper  read  in  the  Hall  of  Sion  College,  Jan.  lo,  1871.) 


[Novalis,  I  think,  says  that  one’s  own 
thought  gains  quite  infinitely  in  value  as 
soon  as  one  finds  it  shared  by  even  one 
other  human  being.  The  saying  has 
proved  true,  at  least,  to  me.  The  morn¬ 
ing  after  this  paper  was  read,  I  received  a 
book,  “The  Genesis  of  Si>ecies;  by  St. 
George  Mivart,  F.  R.  S.”  The  name  of 
the  author  demanded  all  attention  and 
respett ;  and  as  I  read  on,  I  found  him, 
to  my  exceeding  pleasure,  advocating 
views  which  I  had  long  held,  with  a  learn¬ 
ing  and  ability  to  whitb  I  have  no  preten¬ 
sions.  The  book  will,  doubtless,  excite 
much  useful  criticism  and  discussion  in 
the  scientific  world.  I  hope  that  it  may 
do  the  same  in  the  clerical  world ;  and  1 
earnestly  beg  those  clergymen  who  heard 
me  with  so  much  patience  and  courtesy 
at  Sion  College,  to  ponder  well  Mr. 
Mivart’s  last  chapter,  on  “  Theology  and 
Evolution."] 

When  I  accepted  the  unexpected  and 
undeserved  honor  of  being  allowed  to 
lecture  here,  the  first  subject  which  sug¬ 
gested  itself  to  me  was  Natural  Theology. 

It  is  one  which  has  taken  up  much  of 
my  thought  for  some  years  past,  which 
seems  to  me  more  and  more  important, 
and  which  is  just  now  somewhat  forgotten. 
I  therefore  determined  to  say  a  few  words 


on  it  to-night.  I  do  not  pretend  to  teach, 
but  only  to  suggest ;  to  })oint  out  certain 
problems  of  natural  theology,  the  further 
solution  of  which  ought,  1  think,  to  be 
soon  attempted. 

I  wish  to  speak,  remember,  not  on 
natural  religion,  but  on  natural  theology. 
Ily  the  first,  I  understand  what  can  be 
learned  from  the  physical  universe  of 
man’s  duty  to  God  and  to  his  neighbor ; 
by  the  latter,  I  understand  what  can  be 
learned  concerning  God  Himself.  Of 
natural  religion  I  shall  say  nothing.  I  do 
not  even  affirm  that  a  natural  religion  is 
possible :  but  I  do  very  earnestly  believe 
that  a  natural  theology  is  possible  ;  and  I 
earnestly  believe  also  that  it  is  most  im¬ 
portant  that  natural  theology  should,  in 
every  age,  keep  pace  with  doctrinal  or 
ecclesiastical  theology. 

Bishop  Butler  certainly  held  this  belief. 
His  “Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and 
Revealed,  to  the  Constitution  and  Course 
of  Nature” — a  book  for  which  I  entertain 
the  most  profound  respect — is  based  on  a 
belief  that  the  God  of  Nature  and  the  God 
of  Grace  are  one ;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
God  who  satisfies  our  conscience  ought 
more  or  less  to  satisfy  our  reason  also. 
To  teach  that  was  Butler's  mission,  and 
he  fulfilled  it  well.  But  it  is  a  mission 
which  has  to  be  re-fulfilled  again  and  again. 
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as  human  thought  changes  and  human 
science  develops ;  for  if  in  any  age  or 
country  the  God  who  seems  to  be  reveal¬ 
ed  by  Nature  seems  different  from  the  God 
who  is  revealed  by  the  then  popular 
religion,  then  that  God,  and  the  religion 
which  tells  of  that  Ciod,  will  gradually 
cease  to  be  believed  in. 

For  the  demands  of  Reason  (as  none 
knew  better  than  good  Bishop  Butler) 
must  be  and  ought  to  be  satisfied.  And 
when  a  popular  war  arises  between  the 
reason  of  a  generation  and  its  theology, 
it  behoves  the  ministers  of  religion  to  in¬ 
quire,  with  all  humility  and  godly  fear,  on 
which  side  lies  the  fault :  whether  the 
theology  which  they  expound  is  all  that  it 
should  be,  or  whether  the  reason  of  those 
who  impugn  it  is  ail  that  it  should  be. 

For  me,  as  (I  trust)  an  orthodox  priest 
of  the  Church  of  England,  I  believe  the 
theology  of  the  National  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  as  by  law  established,  to  be  emi¬ 
nently  rational  as  well  as  scriptural.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  surprising  to  me  that  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  since 
the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Society  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  have  done  more  for 
sound  physical  science  than  the  clergy  of 
any  other  denomination  ;  or  that  the  three 
greatest  natural  theologians  with  which  I, 
at  least,  am  acquainted — Berkeley,  But¬ 
ler,  and  Paley — should  have  belonged  to 
our  Church.  I  am  not  unaware  of  what 
the  (xermans  of  the  eighteenth  century 
have  done.  1  consider  (Joethe's  claims 
to  have  advanced  natural  theology  very 
much  over-rated ;  but  I  do  recommend  to 
young  clergymen  Herder’s  “Outlines  of 
the  Philosophy  of  the  History  of  Man  ”  as 
a  book  (in  spite  of  certain  defects)  full  of 
sound  and  precious  wisdom.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  English  natural  theology  in  the 
eighteenth  century  stood  more  secure  than 
that  of  any  other  nation,  on  the  founda¬ 
tion  which  Berkeley,  Butler,  and  Paley 
had  laid  ;  and  that  if  our  orthodox  think¬ 
ers  for  the  last  hundred  years  had  followed 
steadily  in  their  steps,  we  should  not  be 
deploring  now  a  wide,  and  as  some  think 
increasing,  divorce  between  Science  and 
Christianity. 

But  it  was  not  so  to  be.  'The  impulse 
given  by  Wesley  and  Whitfield  turned 
(and  not  before  it  was  needed)  the  earnest 
minds  of  England  almost  exclusively  to 
questions  of  personal  religion  ;  and  that 
impulse,  under  many  unexpected  forms. 


has  continued  ever  since.  I  only  state 
the  fact — I  do  not  deplore  it ;  God  for¬ 
bid  I  Wisdom  is  justified  of  ^1  her  chil¬ 
dren,  and  as,  according  to  the  wise  Ameri¬ 
can,  “  it  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a  world,” 
so  it  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a  living 
Church.  But  that  the  religious  temper 
of  England,  for  the  last  two  or  three  gene¬ 
rations,  has  been  unfavorable  to  a  sound 
and  scientific  development  of  natural  the¬ 
ology,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

We  have  only,  if  we  need  proof,  to  look 
at  the  hymns — many  of  them  very  pure, 
pious,  and  beautiful — which  are  used  at 
this  day  in  churches  and  chapels  by  per¬ 
sons  of  every  shade  of  opinion.  How 
often  is  the  tone  in  which  they  speak  of 
the  natural  world  one  of  dissatisfaction, 
distrust,  almost  contempt.  “  Disease, 
decay,  and  death  around  I  see,”  is  their 
key-note,  rather  than  “  O  all  ye  works  of 
the  Lord,  bless  Him,  praise  Him,  and 
magnify  Him  together.”  There  lingers 
about  them  a  savor  of  the  old  monastic 
theory,  that  this  earth  is  the  devil’s  planet, 
fallen,  accursed,  goblin-haunted,  needing 
to  be  exorcised  at  every  turn  before  it  is 
useful  or  even  safe  for  man.  An  age 
which  has  adopted  as  its  most  popular 
hymn  a  paraphrase  of  the  mediaeval  monk’s 
“  Hie  breve  vivitur,”  and  in  which  stal¬ 
wart  public- school  boys  are  bidden  in  their 
chapel  worshij)  to  tell  the  Almighty  God 
of  Truth  that  they  lie  awake  weeping  at 
night  for  joy  at  the  thought  that  they  will 
die  and  see  Jerusalem  the  Golden,  is 
doubtless  a  pious  and  devout  age :  but 
not — at  least  as  yet — an  age  in  which 
natural  theology  is  likely  to  attain  a  high, 
a  healthy,  or  a  scriptural  development. 

Not  a  scriptural  development.  Let 
me  press  on  you,  my  clerical  brethren, 
most  earnestly  this  one  point.  It  is  time 
that  we  should  make  up  our  minds  what 
tone  Scripture  does  take  toward  Nature, 
natural  science,  natural  theology.  Most 
of  you,  I  doubt  not,  have  made  up  your 
minds  already,  and  in  consequence  have 
no  fear  of  natural  science,  no  fear  for 
natural  theology.  But  I  cannot  deny  that 
I  find  still  lingering  here  and  there  certain 
of  the  old  views  of  nature  of  which  I  used 
to  hear  but  too  much  here  in  London 
some  five-and-thirty  years  ago — not  from 
my  own  father,  thank  God  !  for  he,  to  his 
honor,  was  one  of  those  few  London 
clergy  who  then  faced  and  defended 
advanced  physical  science  —  but  from 
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others — better  men  too  than  I  shall  ever 
hope  to  be — who  used  to  consider  natural 
theology  as  useless,  fallacious,  impossible, 
on  the  ground  that  this  Earth  did  not  re¬ 
veal  the  will  and  character  of  God,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  cursed  and  fallen  ;  and  that 
its  facts,  in  consequence,  were  not  to  be 
respected  or  relied  on.  This,  I  was  told, 
was  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  and  was 
therefore  true.  But  when,  longing  to  re¬ 
concile  my  conscience  and  my  reason  on 
a  question  so  awful  to  a  young  student  of 
natural  science,  I  went  to  my  Bible,  what 
did  1  hnd  ?  No  word  of  all  this.  Much 
— thank  God,  I  may  say  one  continuous 
undercurrent — of  the  very  opposite  of  all 
this.  I  pray  you  bear  with  me,  even 
though  I  may  seen  impertinent.  But  what 
do  we  find  in  the  Bible,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  that  first  curse  ?  That,  remember, 
cannot  mean  any  alteration  in  the  laws  of 
nature  by  which  man’s  labor  should  only 
produce  for  him  henceforth  thorns  and 
thistles.  For,  in  the  first  place,  any  such 
curse  is  formally  abrogated  in  the  eighth 
chapter  and  2 1  st  verse  of  the  very  same 
document — “1  will  not  again  curse  the 
earth  any  more  for  man’s  sake.  While 
the  earth  remaineth,  seed-time  and  har¬ 
vest,  cold  and  heat,  summer  and  winter, 
day  and  night,  shall  not  cease.”  And 
next,  the  fact  is  not  so  ;  for  if  you  root  up 
the  thorns  and  thistles,  and  keep  your 
land  clean,  then  assuredly  you  will  grow 
fruit-trees  and  not  thorns,  wheat  and  not 
thistles,  according  to  those  laws  of  Nature 
which  are  the  voice  of  God  expressed  in 
facts. 

.And  yet  tlie  words  are  true.  There  is 
a  curse  uion  the  earth,  though  not  one 
which,  by  altering  the  laws  of  nature,  has 
made  natural  facts  untrustworthy.  There 
is  a  curse  on  the  earth  ;  such  a  curse  as  is 
exiwessed,  I  believe,  in  the  old  Hebrew 
text,  where  the  word  “  adatnah  ”  (correctly 
translated  in  our  version  “the  ground”) 
signifies,  as  I  am  told,  not  this  planet,  but 
simply  the  soil  from  whence  we  get  our 
food  ;  such  a  curse  as  certainly  is  express¬ 
ed  by  the  Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate 
versions  ;  “  Cursed  is  the  earth” — i*  toU 
Ipytif  <r*u  ;  “in  opere  tuo,”  as  the  Vulgate 
has  it — “in  thy  works.”  Man’s  work  is 
too  often  the  curse  of  the  very  planet 
which  he  misuses.  None  should  know 
that  better  than  the  botanist,  who  sees 
vritole  regions  desolate,  and  given  up  to 
sterility  and  literal  thorns  and  thistles,  on 
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account  of  man’s  sin  and  folly,  ignorance 
and  greedy  waste.  Well  said  that  veteran 
botanist,  the  venerable  Elias  Fries,  of 
Lund : — 

“  A  broad  band  of  waste  land  follows 
gradually  in  the  steps  of  cultivation.  If 
it  expands,  its  centre  and  its  cradle  dies, 
and  on  the  outer  borders  only  do  we  find 
green  shoots.  But  it  is  not  impossible, 
only  difficult,  for  man,  without  renouncing 
the  advantage  of  culture  itself,  one  day  to 
make  reparation  for  the  injury  which  he 
has  inflicted  :  he  is  api>ointed  lord  of 
creation.  True  it  is  that  thorns  and 
thistles,  ill-favored  and  poisonous  plants, 
well  named  by  botanists  rubbish  plants, 
mark  the  track  which  man  has  proudly 
traversed  through  the  earth.  Before  him 
lay  original  Nature  in  her  wild  but  sublime 
beauty.  Behind  him  he  leaves  the  desert, 
a  deformed  and  ruined  land  ;  for  childish 
desire  of  destruction,  or  thoughtless 
squandering  of  vegetable  treasures,  has 
destroyed  the  character  of  nature  ;  and, 
terrified,  man  himself  flies  from  the  arena 
of  his  actions,  leaving  the  im])overished 
earth  to  barbarous  races  or  to  animals,  so 
long  as  yet  another  spot  in  virgin  beauty 
smiles  before  him.  Here  again,  in  selfish 
pursuit  of  profit,  and  consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously  following  the  abominable 
principle  of  the  great  moral  vileness  which 
one  man  has  expressed  — ‘  Apris  nous  le 
Deluge,’ — he  begins  anew  the  work  of 
destruction.  Thus  did  cultivation,  driven 
out,  leave  the  East,  and  perhaps  the 
deserts  formerly  robbed  of  their  cover¬ 
ings  ;  like  the  wild  hordes  of  old  over 
beautiful  Greece,  thus  rolls  this  conquest 
with  fearful  rapidity  from  East  to  West 
through  America ;  and  the  planter  now 
often  leaves  the  already  exhauisted  land, 
and  the  eastern  climate,  become  infertile 
through  the  demolition  of  the  forests,  to 
introduce  a  similar  revolution  into  the  Far 
West.”  * 

As  we  proceed,  we  find  'nothing  in  the 
general  tone  of  Scripture  which  can  hin¬ 
der  our  natural  th^logy  being  at  once 
scriptural  and  scientific. 

If  it  is  to  be  scientific,  it  must  begin  by 
approaching  Nature  at  once  with  a  cheer¬ 
ful  and  reverent  spirit,  as  a  noble,  healthy, 
and  trustworthy  thing :  and  what  is  that, 
save  the  spirit  of  those  who  wrote  the 


•  Quoted  from  Schleiden’s  “The  Plant,  a  Bi¬ 
ography.”  Lecture  XI.  im  fint. 
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104th,  147th,  and  148th  Psalms — the 
spirit,  too,  of  him  who  wrote  that  Song 
of  the  Three  Children,  which  is,  as  it 
\yere,  the  flower  and  crown  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  summing  up  of  all  that  is 
most  true  and  eternal  in  the  old  Jewish 
faith  ;  and  which,  as  long  as  it  is  sung  in 
our  churches,  is  the  charter  and  title- 
deed  of  all  Christian  students  of  those 
works  of  the  I>ord,  which  it  calls  on  to 
bless  Him,  praise  Him,  and  magnify  Him 
for  ever  ? 

What  next  will  be  demanded  of  us  by 
physical  science  ?  Belief,  certainly,  just 
now,  in  the  permanence  of  natural  laws. 
Why,  that  is  taken  for  granted,  I  hold, 
throughout  the  Bible.  1  cannot  see  how 
our  Lord's  parables,  drawn  from  the  birds 
and  the  ^wers,  the  seasons  and  the 
weather,  have  any  logical  weight,  or  can 
be  considered  as  augh^t  but  capricious  and 
fanciful  illustrations — which  God  forbid — 
unless  we  look  at  them  as  instances  of 
laws  of  the  natural  world,  which  find  their 
analogues  in  the  laws  of  the  spiritual 
world,  the  kingdom  of  (k>d.  I  cannot 
conceive  a  man’s  writing  that  104th  Psalm 
who  had  not  the  most  deep,  the  most 
earnest  sense  of  the  permanence  of  nat¬ 
ural  law.  But  more  :  the  fact  is  expressly 
asserted  again  and  again.  “  'Iliey  con¬ 
tinue  this  day  according  to  'Thine  ordin¬ 
ance,  lor  all  things  serve  Thee.”  “  'Thou 
hast  made  them  fast  for  ever  and  ever. 
Thou  hast  given  them  a  law  which  shall 
not  be  broken - 

I^t  us  ]>ass  on,  gentlemen.  There  is 
no  more  to  be  said  about  this  matter. 

But  next,  it  will  be  demanded  of  us  that 
natural  theology  shall  set  forth  a  God 
whose  character  is  consistent  with  all  the 
facts  of  nature,  and  not  only  with  those 
which  are  pleasant  and  beautiful.  I'hat 
challenge  was  accepted,  and  I  think  vic¬ 
toriously,  by  Bishop  Butler,  as  far  as  the 
Christian  religion  is  concerned.  As  far 
as  the  Scripture  is  concerned,  we  may 
answer  thus. 

it  is  said  to  os — I  know  that  it  is  said 
— You  tell  us  of  a  God  of  love,  a  God  of 
flowers  and  sunshine,  of  singing  birds  and 
little  children.  But  there  are  more  facts 
in  nature  than  these.  'There  is  premature 
death,  pestilence,  famine.  And  if  you  an- 

wer,  Man  has  control  over  these  ;  they 
are  caused  by  man’s  ignorance  and  sin, 
and  by  his  breaking  of  natural  laws ;  what 
will  you  nutke  of  those  destructive  powers 
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over  which  he  has  no  control ;  of  the  hur¬ 
ricane  and  the  earthquake ;  of  poisons, 
vegetable  and  mineral ;  of  those  parasitic 
Entozoa  whose  awful  abundance,  and  awful 
destructiveness  in  man  and  beast,  science 
is  just  revealing — a  new  page  of  danger 
and  loathsomeness  ?  How  does  that  suit 
your  conception  of  a  God  of  love  ? 

We  can  answer — Whether  or  not  it 
suits  our  conception  of  a  God  of  love,  it 
suits  Scripture’s  conception  of  Him.  For 
nothing  is  more  clear — nay,  is  it  not  urged 
again  and  again  as  a  blot  on  Scripture  ? — 
that  it  reveals  a  God  not  merely  of  love, 
but  of  sternness — a  God  in  whose  eyes 
]>hysical  pain  is  not  the  worst  of  evils,  nor 
animal  life  (too  often  miscalled  human 
life)  the  most  precious  of  objects — a  (lod 
who  destroys,  when  it  seems  fit  to  Him, 
and  that  wholesale,  and  seemingly  without 
either  pity  or  discrimination,  man,  woman, 
and  child,  visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
on  the  children,  making  the  land  empty 
and  bare,  and  destroying  from  off  it  man 
and  beast  ?  This  is  the  God  of  the  Old 
Testament.  And  if  any  say  (as  is  too 
often  rashly  said).  This  is  not  the  God  of 
the  New :  I  answer.  But  have  you  read 
your  New  Testament  ?  Have  you  read 
the  latter  chapters  of  St.  Matthew?  Have 
you  read  the  opening  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  ?  Have  you  read  the  Book  of 
Revelations  ?  If  so,  will  you  say  that 
the  fJod  of  the  New  Testament  is,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  (Jod  of  the  Old,  less  awful, 
less  destructive,  and  therefore  less  like 
the  Being — granting  always  that  there  is 
such  a  Being — who  presides  over  Nature 
and  her  destructive  powers  ?  It  is  an 
awful  problem.  But  the  writers  of  the 
Bible  have  faced  it  valiantly.  Physical 
science  is  facing  it  valiantly  now.  There¬ 
fore  natural  th^logy  may  face  it  likewise. 
Remember  Carlyle’s  great  words  about 
l)oor  Francesca  in  the  Inferno  :  ”  Infinite 
pity  :  yet  also  infinite  rigor  of  law.  It  is 
so  Nature  is  made.  It  is  so  Dante  dis¬ 
cerned  that  she  was  made.” 

'There  are  two  other  points  on  which 
I  most  beg  leave  to  say  a  few  words. 
Physical  science  will  demand  of  our  na¬ 
tural  theologians  that  they  should  be 
aware  of  their  importance,  and  let  (as 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  would  say)  their 
thoughts  play  freely  round  them.  I  mean 
questions'  of  Embryology,  and  questions 
of  Race. 

On  the  first  there  may  be  much  to  be 
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said,  which  is,  for,  the  present,  best  left 
unsaid,  even  here.  I  only  ask  you  to 
recollect  how  often  in  Scripture  those 
two  plain  old  words,  beget  and  bring  forth, 
occur,  and  in  what  important  passages. 
And  1  ask  you  to  remember  that  marvel¬ 
lous  essay  on  Natural  Theology,  if  I  may 
so  call  it  in  all  reverence,  the  139th 
Psalm  ;  and  judge  for  yourselves  whether 
he  who  wrote  that  did  not  consider  the 
study  of  Embryology  as  important,  as 
significant,  as  worthy  of  his  deepest  at¬ 
tention  as  an  Owen,  a  Huxley,  or  a  Dar¬ 
win.  Nay,  1  will  go  farther  still,  and  say 
that  in  those  great  words — “  Thine  eyes 
did  see  my  substance,  yet  being  imper¬ 
fect  ;  and  in  Thy  book  all  my  members 
were  written,  which  in  continuance  were 
fashioned,  when  as  yet  there  was  none  of 
them," — in  those  wo^s,  1  say,  the  Psalm¬ 
ist  has  anticipated  that  realistic  view  of 
embr)rolog^cal  questions  to  which  our  most 
modern  philosophers  are,  it  seems  to  me, 
^owly,  half  unconsciously,  but  still  inev¬ 
itably,  returning. 

Next,  as  to  Race.  Some  persons  now 
have  a  nervous  fear  of  that  word,  and  of 
adlowiag  any  importance  to  difference  of 
races.  Some  dislike  it,  because  they 
think  that  it  endangers  the  modem  no¬ 
tions  of  democratic  equality.  Others 
because  they  fear  that  it  may  be  proved 
that  the  negro  is  not  a  man  and  a  brother. 
I  think  the  fears  of  both  parties  ground¬ 
less.  As  for  the  negro,  1  not  only  believe 
him  to  be  of  the  same  race  as  myself,  but 
that — if  Mr.  Darwin’s  theories  are  true — 
science  has  proved  that  he  must  be  such. 
1  should  have  thought,  as  a  humble  stu¬ 
dent  of  such  questions,  that  the  one  fact 
of  the  unique  distributum  of  the  hair  in 
all  races  of  human  beings,  was  full  moral 
proof  that  they  had  all  had  one  common 
ancestor.  But  this  is  not  matter  of  na¬ 
tural  theology.  What  is  matter  thereof, 
is  this. 

Physical  science  is  proving  more  and 
more  the  immense  importance  of  Race ; 
the  importance  of  hereditary  powers, 
hecedit^  orrans,  hereditary  habits,  in 
all  organized  beings,  from  the  lowest  plant 
to  the  highest  animal.  She  is  proving 
more  and  more  the  omnq^resent  action  of 
the  differences  between  races ;  how  the 
more  favored  race  (she  cannot  avmd  usii^ 
the  epithet)  exterminates  the  less  favored, 
or  at  least  expels  it,  and  forces  it,  under 
penalty  of  death,  to  adapt  itself  to  new 


circumstances  :  and,  in  a  word,  that  emn- 
petition  between  every  race  and  every 
individual  of  that  race,  and  reward  ac¬ 
cording  to  deserts,  is  (as  far  as  we  can 
see)  an  universal  law  of  living  things. 
And  she  says — for  the  facts  ^  history 
prove  it — that  as  it  b  among  the  races  of 
plants  and  animals,  so  it  has  been  unto 
this  day  among  the  races  of  men. 

The  natural  theology  of  the  future  must 
take  count  of  these  tremendous  and  even 
painful  facts  ;  and  she  may  take  count  of 
them.  For  Scripture  has  taken  count  of 
them  already.  It  talks  continually — it 
has  been  blained  for  talking  so  much— of 
races,  of  families ;  of  thmr  wars,  their 
struggles,  their  exterminations ;  of  races 
favored,  of  races  rejected ;  of  remnants 
being  saved,  to  continne  the  race ;  of 
hereditary  tendencies,  hereditary  excel¬ 
lencies,  hereditary  guilt.  Its  sense  of  the 
reality  and  importance  of  descent  is  so 
intense,  that  it  speaks  of  a  whole  tribe  or 
a  whole  ftunily  by  the  name  of  its  common 
ancestor,  and  ^e  whole  nation  of  the 
Jews  is  Israel,  to  the  end.  And  if  1  be 
told  this  b  true  of  the  Old  Testament, 
but  not  of  the  New,  i  must  answer,  Wiiat  ? 
Does  not  St.  Paul  hold  the  identity  of  the 
whole  Jewish  race  with  Israel  their  fex-e- 
father,  as  strongly  as  any  prophet  of  the 
Old  Testament  ?  And  what  is  the  cen¬ 
tral  historic  fact,  save  One,  of  the  New 
Testament,  but  the  conquest  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem — the  dispersion,  all  but  destruction  of 
a  race,  not  by  miracle,  but  by  invasion, 
because  found  wanting  when  weighed  in 
the  stem  balances  of  natural  and  social 
law? 

Gentlemen,  think  of  this.  1  only  sug¬ 
gest  the  thought ;  but  1  do  not  suggest  it 
in  haste.  Think  over  it — by  the  light 
which  our  Lord’s  parables.  His  analogies 
between  the  physical  and  social  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  afford — and  consider 
whether  those  awful  words,  fulfilled  then 
and  fulftlled  so  often  since, — “  The  king¬ 
dom  of  God  shall  be  taken  from  you,  and 
given  to  a  nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits 
hereof,"— may  not  be  the  supreme  in¬ 
stance,  the  most  complex  development, 
of  a  law  which  mns  through  all  created 
things^  down  to  the  moss  which  struggles 
for  existence  on  the  rock  ? 

Do  I  say  that  thb  is  all  ?  That  man  b 
merely  a  part  of  Nature,  the  puppet  of 
cicrumstances  and  hereditary 'tendencies  ? 
That  brute  competition  is  the  one  law  of 
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his  life  ?  ITiat  he  is  doomed  for  ever  to 
be  the  slave  of  his  own  needs,  enforced 
by  an  internecine  struggle  for  existence  ? 
God  forbid.  I  believe  not  only  in  Nature, 
but  in  Grace.  I  believe  that  this  is  man’s 
fate  only  as  long  as  he  sows  to  the  6esh, 
and  of 'the  flesh  reaps  corruption.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  he  will 

“  strive  upward,  working  out  the  beast, 

And  let  the  ap;  and  tiger  die ;  ” 

if  he  will  be  even  as  wise  as  the  social 
animals ;  as  the  ant  and  the  bee,  who  have 
risen,  if  not  to  the  virtue  of  all-embracing 
charity,  at  least  to  the  virtues  of  self-sac¬ 
rifice  and  patriotism,*  then  he  will  rise 
towards  a  higher  sphere ;  toward  that 
kingdom  of  (kxl  of  which  it  is  written, 
“  He  that  dwelleth  in  love,  dwelleth  in 
God,  and  (Jod  in  him.” 

Whether  that  be  matter  of  natural  the¬ 
ology,  1  cannot  tell  as  yet  Ihit  as  for  all 
the  former  questions — all  that  St  Paul 
means  when  he  talks  of  the  law,  and  how 
the  works  of  the  flesh  bring  men  under 
the  law,  stern  and  terrible  and  destructive, 
though  holy  and  just  and  good,— they  are 
matter  of  natural  theology ;  and  I  believe 
that  on  them,  as  elsewhere.  Scripture  and 
science  will  be  ultimately  found  to  co¬ 
incide. 

But  here  we  have  to  face  an  objection 
whicli  you  will  often  hear  now  from  scien¬ 
tific  men,  and  still  oftener  from  non-scien- 
tific  men  ;  who  will  say — It  matters  not  to 
us  whether  Scripture  contradicts  or  does 
not  contradict  a  scientific  natural  theology ; 
for  we  hold  such  a  science  to  be  impossi¬ 
ble  and  naught.  The  old  Jews  put  a  God 
into  Nature,  and  therefore  of  course  they 
could  see,  as  you  see,  what  they  had  al¬ 
ready  put  there.  But  we  sec  no  God  in 

*  I  am  well  nware  what  a  seriout  question  is 
opened  up  in  these  words.  The  fact  that  the 
great  majority  of  workers  among  the  social  insects 
are  barren  fem.ales  or  nuns,  devoting  themselveB  to 
the  care  of  other  individuals’  offspring,  Iw  an  act 
of  self-sacrtfice,  and  that  by  means  of  tmt  self- 
sacrifice  these  communities  grow  large  and  pros¬ 
perous,  ought  to  be  well  weighed  just  now ;  both 
by  those  alto  hold  that  morality  has  been  evolved 
from  perceptions  of  what  was  useful  or  pleasura¬ 
ble,  arid  by  those  who  hold  as  I  do  that  morality 
is  one,  immutable  and  eternal.  ThoM  who  take 
the  former  view  (confounding,  as  Mr.  Mivait  well 
points  out,  “material”  ana  “formal”  morality) 
have  no  difficulty  in  tracing  the  ^rms  of  the  high¬ 
est  human  morality  in  animals ;  for  self-interest  is, 
in  their  eyes,  the  mthnate  ground  of  morality,  and 
the  average  animal  is  utterly  selfish.  But  certain 


Nature.  We  do  not  deny  the  existence 
of  a  God ;  we  merely  say  that  scientific 
research  docs  not  reveal  him  to  ns.  We 
see  no  marks  of  design  in  physical  phe¬ 
nomena.  What  used  to  be  considered  as 
marks  of  design  can  be  better  explained 
by  considering  them  as  the  results  of  evo¬ 
lution  according  to  necessary  laws  ;  and 
you  and  Scripture  make  a  mere  assump¬ 
tion  when  you  ascribe  them  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  mind  like  the  human  mind. 

Now,  on  this  jxnnt  I  believe  we  may 
answer  fearlessly — If  you  cannot  see  it 
we  cannot  help  you.  If  the  heavens  do 
not  declare  to  you  the  glory  of  God,  nor 
the  firmament  show  you  His  handy^work, 
then  our  poor  arguments  about  them  will 
not  show  it  “  The  eye  can  only  see  that 
which  it  brings  with  it  the  power  of  see¬ 
ing.”  We  can  only  reassert  that  we  see 
design  everywhere,  and  that  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  human  race  in  every  age  and 
clime  has  seen  it.  Analogy  from  experi¬ 
ence,  sound  induction  (as  we  hold)  from 
the  works  not  only  of  men  but  of  ani¬ 
mals,  has  made  it  an  all  but  self-evident 
truth  to  us,  that  wherever  there  is  arrange¬ 
ment,  there  must  be  an  arranger ;  wherever 
there  Is  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end, 
there  must  be  an  adapter  ;  wherever  an 
organization,  there  must  be  an  organizer. 
The  existence  of  a  designing  G^  is  no 
more  demonstrable  from  Nature  than  the 
existence  of  other  human  beings  inde¬ 
pendent  of  ourselves,  or,  indeed,  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  our  own  bodies.  But,  like  the 
belief  in  them,  the  belief  in  Him  has  be 
come  an  article  of  our  common  sense. 
And  that  this  designing  mind  is,  in  some 
respects,  similar  to  the  human  mind,  is 
proved  to  us  (as  Sir  John  Herschel  well 
puts  it)  by  the  mere  fact  that  we  can  dis- 


animxli  perform  sets,  ss  in  the  case  of  working 
bees  and  ants,  and  (as  1  hold)  in  the  case  of  moth¬ 
ers  working  for  and  protecting  their  offspring, 
which  at  least  seem  formally  moral ;  because  they 
seem  founded  on  self-sacrifice.  I  am  well  aware, 
I  say  again,  of  the  very  sertoas  admissions  which 
we  clergymen  should  have  to  make,  if  we  con¬ 
fessed  that  these  acts  really  are  that  which  they 
seem  to  be.  But  1  do  not  see  why  we  should  not 
be  as  just  to  an  ant  as  to  a  hurruin  being ;  I  am 
ready,  with  Socrates,  to  follow  the  I/)gos  whither¬ 
soever  it  leads ;  and  I  hope  that  Mr.  Mivait  will 
reconsider  the  two  latter  paiagraphs  of  p.  196, 
and  let  hb  “thoughts  play  freely”  round  thb 
curious  subject.  Perhaps,  in  so  doing,  he  may 
lay  his  hand  on  an  even  sharper  weapon  than  those 
wnkh  he  has  already  used  against  tne  sensational¬ 
ist  theory  of  morals. 
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cover  and  comprehend  the  processes  of 
Nature. 

But  here  again,  if  we  be  contradicted, 
we  can  only  reassert.  If  the  old  words, 

He  that  made  the  eye,  shall  he  not  see  ? 
he  that  planted  the  ear,  shall  he  not  hear  ?” 
do  not  at  once  commend  themselves  to 
the  intellect  of  any  person,  we  shall  never 
convince  that  person  by  any  arguments 
drawn  from  the  absurdity  of  conceiving 
the  invention  of  optics  by  a  blind  race,  or 
of  music  by  a  deaf  one. 

So  we  will  assert  our  own  old-fashioned 
notion  boldly  ;  and  more  :  we  will  say,  in 
spite  of  ridicule,  that  if  such  a  God  exists, 
final  causes  must  exist  also.  That  the 
whole  universe  must  be  one  chain  of  final 
causes.  That  if  there  be  a  Supreme  Rea¬ 
son,  he  must  have  a  reason,  and  that  a 
good  reason,  for  every  physical  phe¬ 
nomenon. 

We  will  tell  the  modem  scientific  man 
— ^You  are  nervously  afraid  of  the  mention 
of  final  causes.  You  quote  against  them 
Bacon’s  saying,  that  they  are  barren  vir¬ 
gins  ;  that  no  physical  fact  was  ever  dis¬ 
covered  or  explained  by  them.  You  are 
right  as  far  as  regards  yourselves  ;  you  have 
no  business  with  final  causes,  because  fi¬ 
nal  causes  are  moral  causes,  and  you  are 
physical  students  only.  We,  the  natural 
theologians,  have  business  with  them. 
Your  duty  is  to  find  out  the  How  of 
things ;  ours,  to  find  out  the  Why.  If  you 
rqoin  that  we  shall  never  find  out  the 
Wliy,  unless  we  first  learn  something  of 
the  How,  we  shall  not  deny  that  It  may 
be  most  useful,  I  bad  almost  said  neces- 
sar)',  that  the  clergy  should  have  some 
scientific  training.  It  may  be  most  useful, 
1  sometimes  dream  of  a  day  when  it  will 
be  considered  necessary,  that  every  candi¬ 
date  for  ordination  should  be  required  to 
have  passed  creditably  in  at  least  one 
branch  of  physical  science,  if  it  be  only  to 
teach  him  the  method  of  sound  scientific 
thought  But  our  having  learnt  the  How, 
will  not  make  it  needless,  much  less  im¬ 
possible,  for  us  to  study  the  Mlhy.  It  will 
merely  make  more  clear  to  us  the  things 
of  which  we  have  to  study  the  Why  ;  and 
enable  us  to  keep  the  How  and  the  IVhy 
more  religiously  a|)art  from  each  other. 

But  if  It  said.  After  all,  there  is  no 
Why  :  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  by  doing 
away  with  the  theory  of  creation,  does 
away  with  that  of  final  causes, — let  us  an¬ 
swer,  boldly.  Not  in  the  least.  We  might 


accept  all  that  Mr.  Darwin,  all  that  Profes¬ 
sor  Huxley,  has  so  learnedly  and  so  acutely 
written  on  physical  science,  and  yet  pre¬ 
serve  our  natural  theology  on  exactly  the 
same  basis  as  that  on  which  Butler  and 
Paley  left  it.  That  we  should  have  to 
develop  it,  I  do  not  deny.  That  we 
should  have  to  relinquish  it,  I  do. 

Let  me  press  this  thought  earnestly  on 
you.  I  know  that  many  wiser  and  better 
men  than  I  have  fears  on  this  point.  I 
cannot  share  in  them. 

All,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  new  doc¬ 
trines  of  evolution  demand  is  this.  We 
all  agree,  for  the  fact  is  patent,  that  our 
own  bodies,  and  indeed  the  body  of  every 
Hying  creature,  are  evolved  from  a  seem¬ 
ingly  simple  germ  by  natural  laws,  without 
visible  action  of  any  designing  will  or 
mind,  into  the  full  organization  of  a  hu¬ 
man  or  other  creature.  Yet  we  do  not 
say,  on  that  account — God  did  not  create 
me  :  I  only  grew.  We  hold  in  this  case 
to  our  old  idea,  and  say — If  there  be  evo¬ 
lution,  there  must  be  an  evolver.  Now  the 
new  }:^ysical  theories  only  ask  us,  it  seems 
to  me,  to  extend  this  conception  to  the 
whole  imiverse :  to  believe  that  not  in¬ 
dividuals  merely,  but  whole  varieties  and 
races,  the  toUd  organized  life  on  this 
planet,  and  it  may  be  the  total  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  universe,  have  been  evolved 
just  as  our  bodies  are,  by  natural  laws 
acting  through  circumstances.  This  may 
be  true,  or  may  be  false.  But  all  its  truth 
can  do  to  the  natural  theologian  will  be  to 
make  him  believe  that  the  Creator  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  whole  universe 
as  that  Creator  undeniably  bears  to  every 
individual  human  body. 

I  entreat  you  to  weigh  these  words, 
which  have  not  been  written  in  haste  ;  and 
I  entreat  you  also,  if  you  wish  to  see  how 
Uttle  the  new  theory,  that  species  may 
have  been  gradually  created  by  variation, 
natural  selection,  and  so  forth,  interferes 
with  the  old  theory  of  design,  contrivance, 
and  adaptation,  nay,  with  £e  fullest  admis¬ 
sion  of  benevolent  final  causes — I  entreat 
you,I  say,  to  studv  Darwin’s  “  Fertilization 
of  Orchids” — a  book  which  (whether  his 
naain  theory  be  true  or  not^  will  still  re¬ 
main  a  most  valuable  addition  to  natural 
theology. 

For  suppose,  gentlemen,  that  all  the 
species  of  Orchids,  and  not  only  they,  but 
their  congeners — the  Gingers,  the  Arrow- 
roots,  the  Bananas — are  all  the  descend- 
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ants  of  one  original  form,  which  was 
most  probably  nearly  allied  to  the  Snow¬ 
drop  and  the  Iris.  What  then  ?  Would 
that  be  one  whit  more  wonderful,  more 
unworthy  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
God,  than  if  they  were,  as  most  believe, 
created  each  and  all  at  once,  with  their 
minute  and  often  imaginary  shades  of  dif¬ 
ference  ?  What  would  the  natural  theo¬ 
logian  have  to  say,  were  the  first  theory 
tnie,  save  that  God's  works  are  even  more 
wonderful  than  he  always  believed  them 
to  be  ?  As  for  the  theory  being  im])Ossible  : 
we  must  leave  the  discussion  of  that  to 
physical  students.  It  is  not  for  us  clergy¬ 
men  to  limit  the  power  of  God.  “  Is 
anything  too  hard  for  the  Lord  ?  ”  asked 
the  prophet  of  old  :  amd  we  have  a  right 
to  ask  it  as  long  as  time  shall  last.  If  it 
be  said  that  natural  selection  is  too  simple 
a  cause  to  produce  such  fantastic  variety  : 
that,  again,  is  a  question  to  be  settled  ex¬ 
clusively  by  physical  students.  All  we 
have  to  say  on  the  matter  is,  that  we  al¬ 
ways  knew  that  God  works  by  very  sim¬ 
ple,  or  seemingly  simple,  means  ;  that  the 
whole  universe,  as  far  as  we  could  discern 
it,  was  one  concatenation  of  the  most  sim¬ 
ple  means ;  that  it  was  wonderful,  yea, 
miraculous,  in  our  eyes,  that  a  child  should 
resemble  its  parents,  that  the  raindrops 
should  make  the  grass  grow,  that  the 
grass  should  become  flesh,  and  the  flesh 
sustenance  for  the  thinking  brain  of  man. 
Ought  (jod  to  seem  less  or  more  august 
in  our  eyes,  when  we  are  told  that  His 
means  are  even  more  simple  than  we  sup¬ 
posed  ?  We  held  him  to  be  Almighty  and 
Allwise.  .Are  we  to  reverence  Him  less 
or  more,  if  we  hear  that  His  might  is 
CTeater,  His  wisdom  deeper,  than  we  ever 
dreamed  ?  We  believed  that  His  care 
was  over  all  His  works  ;  that  His  Provi¬ 
dence  watched  perpetually  over  the  whole 
universe.  We  were  taught — some  of  us 
at  least — ^by  Holy  Scripture,  to  believe 
that  the  whole  history  of  the  universe  was 
made  up  of  special  Providences.  If,  then, 
that  should  be  true  which  Mr.  Darwin 
writes — “  It  may  be  naetaphorically  said 
that  natural  selection  is  daily  and  hourly 
scrutinizing  throughout  the  world,  every 
variation,  even  the  sli^test  ;  rejecting 
that  which  is  bad,  preserving  and  adding 
up  that  which  is  good,  silently  and  inces¬ 
santly  working  whenever  [and  wherever 
opportunity  offers  at  the  improvement  of 
every  organic  being,” — if  that,  I  say,  were 


proven  to  be  true,  ought  God’s  care  and 
God’s  providence  to  seem  less  or  more 
magnificent  in  our  eyes  ?  Of  old  it  was 
said  by  Him  without  whom  nothing  is  made, 
“  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I 
work.”  Shall  we  quarrel  with  lienee  if 
she  should  show  how  those  words  are 
true  ?  What,  in  one  word,  should  we  have 
to  say  but  this  ? — We  knew  of  old  that 
God  was  so  wise  that  He  could  make  all 
things  :  but  behold,  He  is  so  much  wiser 
than  even  that,  that  He  can  make  all 
things  make  themselves. 

But  it  may  be  said — ^These  notions  are 
contrary  to  Scripture.  I  must  beg  very 
humbly,  but  very  firmly,  to  demur  to  that 
opinion.  Scripture  says  that  God  created. 
But  it  nowhere  defines  that  term.  The 
means,  the  How  of  Creation,  is  nowhere 
specified.  Scripture,  again,  says  that 
organized  beings  were  produced  each 
according  to  their  kind.  But  it  nowhere 
defines  that  term.  WTiat  a  kind  includes, 
whether  it  includes  or  not  the  capacity  of 
varying  (which  is  just  the  question  in 
jx)int),  is  nowhere  specified.  And  I  think 
It  a  most  important  rule  in  scripmral 
exegesis,  to  be  most  cautious  as  to  limiting 
the  meaning  of  any  term  which  Scripture 
itself  has  not  limited,  lest  we  find  our¬ 
selves  putting  into  the  teaching  of  Scripture 
our  own  human  theories  or  prejudices. 
And  consider.  Is  not  man  a  kind  ?  And 
has  not  mankind-  varied,  physically,  intel¬ 
lectually,  spiritually?  Is  not  the  Bible, 
from  beginning  to  end,  a  history  of  the 
variations  of  mankind,  for  worse  or  for 
better,  from  their  original  type  ? 

Let  us  rather  look  with  calmness,  and 
even  with  ho^  and  goodwill,  on  these 
new  theories;  for,  correct  or  incorrect, 
they  surely  mark  a  tendency  toward  a 
more,  not  a  less,  scriptural  view  of  Nature. 
Are  they  not  attempts,  whether  successful 
or  unsuccessful,  to  escape  from  that  shal¬ 
low  mechanical  notion  of  the  universe 
and  its  Creator  which  was  too  much  in 
vogue  in  the  eighteenth  century  among 
divines  as  well  as  philosophers ;  the  theory 
which  Goethe  (to  do  him  justice),  and 
after  him  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle,  have 
treated  with  such  noble  scorn  ;  the  theorjr, 
I  mean,  that  God  has  wound  up  the  uni¬ 
verse  like  a  clock,  and  left  it  to  tick  by 
itself  till  it  runs  down,  never  troubling 
Himself  with  it,  save  possibly — for  even 
that  was  only  half  believed — ^by  rare 
miraculous  interferences  with  the  laws 
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which  He  Himself  had  made  ?  Out  of 
that  chilling  dream  of  a  dead  universe 
ungovemed  by  an  absent  God,  the  human 
mind,  in  Germany  especially,  tried  during 
the  early  part  of  this  century  to  escape  by 
strange  roads  ;  roads  by  which  there  was 
no  escape,  because  they  were  not  laid 
down  on  the  hrm  ground  of  scientific 
facts.  Then,  in  despair,  men  tinned  to 
the  facts*  which  they  had  neglected,  and 
said.  We  are  weary  of  philosophy  :  we  will 
study  you,  and  you  alone.  As  for  God, 
who  can  find  Him?  And  they  have 
worked  at  the  facts  like  gallant  and  honest 
men ;  and  their  work,  like  all  good  work, 
has  produced,  in  the  last  fifty  years,  results 
more  enormous  than  they  even  dreamed. 
But  what  are  they  finding,  more  and  more, 
below  their  facts,  below  all  phenomena 
which  the  scalpel  and  the  microscope  can 
show  ?  A  something  nameless,  invisible, 
imponderable,  yet  seemingly  omnipre¬ 
sent  and  omnipotent,  retreating  before 
them  deeper  and  deeper,  the  deeper  they 
delve :  namely,,  the  life  which  shapes  and 
makes — that  which  the  old-school  men 
called  “  forma  formativa,”  which  they  call 
vital  force  and  what  not  — metaphors  all, 
or  rather  counters  to  mark  an  unknown 
quantity,  as  if  they  should  call  it  x  or  y. 
One  says — It  is  all  vibrations ;  but  his 
reason,  unsatisfied,  asks — And  what  makes 
the  vibrations  vibrate  ?  Another — It  is 
all  physiological  units ;  but  his  reason 
asks,  WTiat  is  the  “  jAiysis,"  the  nature  and 
“  innate  tendency  ”  of  the  units  ?  A 
third — It  may  be  all  caused  by  infinitely 
numerous  “gemmules;”  but  his  reason 
asks  him,  AVhat  puts  infinite  order  into 
these  gemmules,  instead  of  infinite  an¬ 
archy  ?  I  mention  these  theories  not  to 
laug^  at  them.  No  man  has  a  deeper 
respect  for  those  who  have  put  them  forth. 
Nor  would  it  interfere  with  my  theological 
creed,  if  any  or  all  of  them  were  proven 
to  be  true  to-morrow.  I  mention  them 
only  to  show  that  beneath  all  these  theo¬ 
ries — true  or  false — still  lies  the  unknown 
X.  Scientific  men  are  becoming  more  and 
more  aware  of  it ;  I  had  almost  said, 
ready  to  worship  it  More  and  more  the 
noUest-minded  of  them  are  engrossed  by 
the  mystery  of  that  unknown  and  trul^r 
miraculous  element  in  Nature,  which  is 
always  escaping  them,  though  they  cannot 
escape  it  How  should  they  escape  it  ? 
Was  it  not  written  of  old  —  “  Whither 


shall  I  go  from  Thy  presence,  or  whither 
shall  I  flee  from  Thy  spirit  ?  ” 

Ah  that  we  clergy  would  summon  up 
courage  to  tell  them  that  I  Courage  to 
tell  them — what  need  not  hamper  for  a 
moment  the  freedom  of  their  investiga¬ 
tions,  what  will  add  to  them  a  sanction, 

I  may  say  a  sanctity — that  the  unknown 
X  which  lies  below  ^1  phenomena,  which 
is  for  ever  at  work  on  all  phenomena,  on 
the  whole  and  on  every  part  of  the  whole, 
down  to  the  coloring  of  every  leaf  and 
the  curdling  of  every  cell  of  protoplasm, 
is  none  other  than  that  which  the  old 
Hebrews  called  —  (by  a  metaphor,  no 
doubt — for  how  can  man  speak  of  the 
unseen,  save  in  metaphors  drawn  from  the 
seen  ? — but  by  the  only  metaphor  adequate 
to  express  the  perpetual  and  omnipresent 
miracle) — The  Breath  of  God ;  The 
Spirit  who  is  The  Ixird  and  Giver  of  Life. 

In  the  rest,  gentlemen,  let  us  think, 
and  let  us  observe.  For  if  we  are  igno¬ 
rant,  not  merely  of  the  results  of  experi¬ 
mental  science,  but  of  the  methods  there¬ 
of,  then  we  and  the  men  of  science  shall 
have  no  common  ground  whereon  to 
stretch  out  kindly  hands  to  each  other. 

Hut  let  us  have  patience  and  faith ;  and 
not  suppose  in  haste,  that  when  those 
hands  are  stretched  out  it  will  be  needful 
for  us  to  leave  our  standing-ground,  or  to 
cast  ourselves  down  from  the  pinnacle  of 
the  temple  to  earn  popularity ;  above  all, 
from  earnest  students  who  are  too  high- 
minded  to  care  for  iropularity  themselves. 

True,  if  we  have  an  intelligent  belief 
in  those  Creeds  and  those  Scriptures 
which  are  committed  to  our  keeping,  then 
our  philosophy  cannot  be  that  which  is 
just  now  in  vogue.  But  all  we  have  to 
do,  I  believe,  is  to  wait.  Nominalism, 
and  that  “  Sensationalism  ”  which  has 
sprung  from  nominalism,  are  running  fast 
to  seed ;  Conitism  seems  to  me  its  su¬ 
preme  effort ;  after  which  the  whirligig  of 
Time  may  bring  round  its  revenges ;  and 
Realism,  and  we  who  hold  the  Realist 
creeds,  may  have  our  turn.  Only  wait. 
When  a  grave,  able,  and  authoritative 
philosopher  explains  a  mother’s  love  of 
her  newborn  babe,  as  Professor  Bain  has 
done,  in  a  really  eloquent  passage  of  his 
book  on  the  “  Elmotions  and  the  Will,”* 
then  the  end  of  that  philosophy  is  very 

*  Second  edition,  pp.  78,  79. 
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near  :  and  an  older,  simpler,  more  human,  else  shall  you  be  moved  to  do  evil.  Re- 
and,  as  1  hold,  more  philosophic  explan-  member  the  saying  of  the  wise  man — 
ation  of  that  natural  phenomenon,  and  of  “  Go  not  after  the  world.  She  turns  on 
all  others,  may  get  a  hearing.  her  axis ;  and  if  thou  stand  still  long 

Only  wait :  and  fret  not  yourselves,  enough,  ^e  will  turn  round  to  thee." 

Macmillan’f  Magazine. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  EUROPE. 

.4  Letturt  delivtred  before  the  Peace  Soeiety. 

BY  PROFi!:SSOR  SEELEY. 


Gentlemen,  —  But  for  the  request 
which  you  made  to  me  1  should  not  have 
undertaken  to  treat  this  subject.  I  do 
not  profess  to  be  able  to  treat  it  with  the 
fulness  and  precision  it  requires,  but  I 
cannot  refuse  to  communicate  such  views 
as  I  have  at  a  time  when  every  hint  may 
be  valuable,  and  when  a  society  such  as 
this,  prepared  and  specially  organized  to 
avail  itself  of  every  hint,  asks  For  my  ad¬ 
vice. 

That  war  ought,  if  |X)ssibie,  to  be  abol¬ 
ished,  you  are  convinced  already  ;  and  as 
I  am  convinced  of  it  too,  we  might  take 
this  point  for  granted.  But  I  should  like 
very  briefly  to  answer  one  or  two  argu¬ 
ments  by  which  many  people  persuade 
themselves  that  war  is,  if  not  a  good  thing, 
yet  a  thing  which  has  so  much  good  in  it 
that,  considering  the  immense  difflculty  of 
abolishing  it,  it  may  on  the  whole  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  continue  ;  or  that,  war  is  so  deep¬ 
ly  rooted  in  human  nature,  and  so  closely 
entangled  with  what  is  best  in  human 
nature,  that  the  abolition  of  it  would  in¬ 
volve  the  remaking  of  man,  and  possibly 
upon  a  less  noble  type.  It  is  very  com¬ 
mon,  in  the  first  place,  to  hear  people 
say  that  war  is  but  the  natural  expression 
of  malignant  passions,  and  therefore  that 
you  cannot  abolish  it  except  by  eradica¬ 
ting  those  passions  first  We  must  begin, 
people  say,  at  the  root. 

“  This  huckster  put  down  war  !  can  he  tell 
Whether  war  be  a  cause  or  a  consequence  ? 

Put  down  the  passions  that  make  earth  hell ; 
Down  with  ambition,  avarice,  pride ; 

Jealousy,  down  t  cut  ofTfrom  the  mind 
The  bitter  springs  of  anger  and  fear ; 

Down  too,  ^wn  at  your  own  firesidie 
With  the  evil  tongue  and  the  evil  car. 

For  each  is  at  war  with  mankind.” 

The  poetry  is  good,  but  1  cannot  admit 
the  reasoning.  Is  it  impossible,  then,  to 
check  or  prevent  bad  actions  except  by 
eradicating  the  bad  passions  from  which 


they  spring  ?  If  so,  civil  society  itself  is 
based  upon  a  mistake,  for  civil  society 
has  for  its  principal  object  the  prevention 
of  private  war,  and  it  does  not  proceed' 
by  this  method.  If  war  between  indivi¬ 
duals,  between  townships,  between  coun¬ 
ties,  can  be  prevented  without  eradicating 
the  passions  from  which  it  springs,  why 
not  in  nations  ?  Yet  war  between  indivi¬ 
duals  has  been  abolished.  Nay,  it  is  easy 
to  point  out  instances  in  which  war  has 
been  permanently  abolished  between  par¬ 
ticular  nations.  England  and  Scotland 
fought  like  cat  and  dog  for  centuries,  and 
now  they  are  bound  together  in  an  indis¬ 
soluble  concord.  Here  is  a  great  politi¬ 
cal  achievement  Here  we  have  a  tri¬ 
umph  of  that  kind  of  skill  which  contrives 
the  happiness  of  societies.  And  by  what 
means  was  this  secular  feud  healed? 
Was  it  by  first  eradicating  out  of  the 
minds  of  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  their 
mutual  dislfte?  No,  but  the  political 
and  material  union  came  first.  The  sense 
of  a  common  interest  created  a  common 
government,  and  a  common  government, 
by  creating  the  habit  of  social  intercourse, 
gradually  obliterated  hostile  feelings.  The 
mutual  hatred  was  eradicated  out  of  the 
hearts  of  the  two  nations,  but  this,  instead 
of  being  the  preliminary  condition  of 
union,  was  the  last  result  of  it  When  we 
hear  it  said  that  Englishmen  and  French¬ 
men,  or  Frenchmen  and  Germans,  will 
not  for  hundreds  of  years  lose  their  anti¬ 
pathies  sufficiently  to  be  united,  let  us 
remember  the  case  of  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  and  reply.  But  they  may  .be  united 
sufficiently  to  lose  their  antipathies. 

Another  argument  is,  that  wur,  with  all 
its  horrors,  has  something  grandly  benefi¬ 
cent  about  it  It  is  not  the  mere  medley 
of  destruction  and  misery  that  it  may  ap¬ 
pear  at  first  sight  It  is  not  a  mere  ap- 
l>eal  to  physical  force.  On  the  contrary. 
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a  Providential  justice  constantly  guides 
the  issues  of  war.  The  'weaker  side, 
being  in  the  ri^t,  is  found  unexpectedly 
triumphant ;  the  arrogant  and  oppressive 
power  collapses  suddenly  in  the  moment 
of  trial.  Great  entanglements  in  human 
affairs  are  cut  through  by  the  sword  of 
war  :  international  disputes  that  have  last¬ 
ed  for  ages  are  decided  once  for  all,  and 
on  the  whole  justly.  These  appearances 
of  Providential  justice,  acting  on  a  vast 
scale,  are  so  elevating  and  awe-inspiring, 
that  we  cannot  help  thinking  the  world 
.would  be  a  less  sacred  place,  and  human 
life  meaner,  if  they  were  to  cease.  No 
more  Marathons,  no  more  Morgartens  ! 
No  more  plays  like  the  Persae,  no  more 
hymns  like  Isaiah's  triumph  over  Sen¬ 
nacherib  !  Would  not  poetry  and  pro¬ 
phecy  lose  their  highest  theme,  and  mere 
comfort  and  vulgar  prosperity  reign  where 
great  conflicts  of  go^  and  evil  had  raged, 
and  great  Divine  dooms  been  pro¬ 
nounced  ? 

It  would  be  unjust  to  confound  this 
theory  with  the  mediaeval  theory  which 
lay  at  the  ba.sis  of  the  wager  by  battle. 
Yet  it  is  worth  while  to  remember  that  our 
ancestors  thought  a  Providential  justice 
revealed  itself  in  the  conflicts  of  individu¬ 
als  as  well  as  of  nations,  and  yet  that  the 
wager  of  battle  fell  ultimately  out  of  use, 
and  no  one  at  the  present  day  wishes  to 
revive  it  Yet  I  suppose  even  that  theoiy 
of  our  ancestors  was  not  purely  supersti¬ 
tious.  The  ordeal  by  battle  was  not  quite 
simply  an  appeal  to  physical  force.  The 
consciousness  of  being  wrong  did  often 
make  one  combatant  weak,  and  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  being  right  make  the  other 
strong.  Now  and  then,  it  is  likely,  there 
occurred  some  case  like  that  of  Scott’s 
Bois-Guilbert,  when  the  spectators  unani¬ 
mously  acknowledged  with  awe  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  God.  Only,  if  in  such  decisions 
there  might  be  some  justice,  on  the  other 
hand  there  was  not  nearly  enough  of  it 
The  feeling  of  a  good  cause  went  some 
way,  but  physical  strength,  skill,  agility, 
accident,  mi^t  decide  the  contest  also. 
In  the  mean^ile,  was  it  not  open  to  adopt 
another  course  by  which  the  case  would 
be  decided  on  its'  merits  alone?  In  the 
ordeal  of  battle,  justice  could  be  only  an 
ingredient ;  in  the  legal  investigation  there 
might,  if  sufficient  pains  were  taken,  be 
perfect  and  unmixed  justice. 

No  doubt  in  a  contest  between  nations 


nooral  forces  operate  far  more  powerfully 
than  in  a  contest  between  individuals. 
What  makes  a  nation  successful  in  war  is 
self-devotion  and  capacity  of  discipline, 
quite  as  much  as  numbers,  wealth,  or  mili¬ 
tary  science.  Now  self-devotion  and  the 
capacity  of  discipline  are  almost  identical 
with  virtue,  so  that  in  war  it  may  be  most 
truly  said  that  virtue  is  power.  More¬ 
over,  the  just  cause  will  attract  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  other  States,  while  the  unjust 
cause  will  alienate  them.  Again,  the  just 
cause  will  give  to  a  nation  unanimity  while 
the  war  lasts,  while  the  ‘nation  that  is 
fighting  for  the  wrong  will  be  apt  to  gros' 
discontented  with  the  burdens  of  war,  and 
to  paralyze  its  government  by  disaffection 
and  disunion.  If,  then,  we  may  hold  that 
the  old  trial  by  battle  was  not  quite  a 
simple  appeal  to  physical  force,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  in  the  case  of  nations  it  is  ver)' 
far  from  being  so,  and  all  that  poets  and 
prophets  have  said  about  the  Divine  jus¬ 
tice  revealing  itself  in  the  decisions  of  war 
may  very  well  be  true. 

If  there  were  no  other  way  of  deciding 
international  disputes,  I  should  find  con¬ 
solation  in  this.  It  would  be  pleasant  to 
think  that  in  the  midst  of  carnage  and 
desolation  justice  is  still,  and  every  now 
and  ^then  signally,  vindicated ;  that  even 
where  men  abandon  themselves  to  destruc¬ 
tive  passions,  they  cannot  escapie  from 
those  laws  which  are  a  curb  upon  destruc¬ 
tive  passions ;  that  the  spirit  of  order,  con¬ 
structiveness,  harmony,  broods  marvel¬ 
lously  over  the  very  chaos  of  discord. 
This  is  just  one  of  those  contrasts  that 
poetic  imagination  takes  hold  of — the  dark 
cloud  threatening  to  overwhelm  the  world, 
and  then,  while  you  wait  in  consternation, 
the  soft  rainbow  suddenly  and  noiselessly 
girdling  it. 

But  if  those  ancient  prophets  who  spoke 
of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  had  lived  in  our  day, 
I  think  they  would  have  spoken  a  very 
different  language.  It  is  in  comparison 
with  no  justice  at  all  that  the  justice  of 
war  is  admirable :  compared  with  any 
properlv  organized  legal  system,  it  is 
surely  deplorable.  As  in  the  other  case, 
if  there  is  some  justice  in  war,  there  is  not 
anything  like  enough  of  it.  A  proper 
legal  decision  is  not  one  into  which  justice 
enters,  but  one  into  which  nothing  but 
justice  enters.  And  unless  we  suppose  in 
national  affairs  not  merely  a  Providence 
but  such  a  special  Providence  as  we  con- 
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sider  it  superstitious  to  suppose  in  the  case 
of  indiyiduals,  it  is  impossible  to  consider 
the  decisions  of  war  as  answering  that  de¬ 
scription.  The  yirtne  of  a  nation  is  one 
of  its  munitions  of  war;  tnie,  but  only 
one  anoong  many.  Moreover,  it  is  distinct 
from  the  justice  of  the  particular  cause 
for  which  the  nation  h^ts.  War  is  a 
judge  that  does  not  look  very  closely  into 
evidence,  but  decides  according  to  general 
testimonies  to  character.  For  instance,  it 
may  be  argued  that  the  dbfeat  of  the 
French  in  the  present  war  is  due  to  their 
demoralization,  and  to  the  corruption 
which  an  immoral  government  had  intro¬ 
duced  into  their  militarj'  organization ; 
but  all  these  causes  of  defeat  would  have 
operated  equally,  had  their  case  against 
(iermany  been  just,  and  they  would,  to 
all  appearance,  have  been  equally  unsuc- 
cesshil. 

But  sup|X)se  war,  instead  of  merely 
having  an  element  of  justice  in  it,  arrived 
at  the  just  decision  as  securely  as  a  judge 
and  jury;  would  it  be  defensible?  You, 
I  believe,  say  it  is  not  defensible  in  any 
case.  I  should  say,  that  if  there  were  no 
other  way  of  obtaining  international  jus¬ 
tice,  it  would  be  defensible.  I  think  you 
must  yourselves  admit  that,  whether  it  be 
defensible  or  not,  war  will  not  be  abolished 
until  some  other  method  of  settling  quar¬ 
rels  has  been  introduced.  You  cannot 
think,  when  you  look  at  the  state  of 
Euroj>e,  that  your  cause  is  making  much 
way.  Half  a  century  ago  it  might  have 
been  thought  that  war  was  merely  the 
guilty  game  of  kings  and  aristocracies,  and 
that  the  introduction  of  popular  govern¬ 
ment  would  make  it  obsolete  :  but  I  think 
we  have  seen  enough  to  convince  us  that 
])eoples  can  quarrel  as  well  as  kings ;  that 
scarcely  any  cause  of  war  which  operated 
in  monarchical  Europe  will  cease  to  ojie- 
rate  in  the  popular  Europe  of  the  future  ; 
and  that  the  wrars  of  the  peoples  will  be 
far  more  gigantic,  nK>re  wasteful  of  blood 
and  suffering,  than  ever  were  the  wars  of 
the  kings.  Is  it  not,  then,  time  to  relin¬ 
quish  a  course  of  argument  which  has 
been  found  hitherto  convincing  to  so  few 
— particularly  if  another  coarse  of  argu¬ 
ment  be  open  to  you  which  all  alike  are 
prepared  to  listen  to  ?  So  long  as  you 
say.  War  is  not  defensible  in  any  case,  and 
nations  must  be  prepared  to  take  wrong 
rather  than  have  recourse  to  it,  you  may 
know  by  long  exircricnce  that  you  preach 


to  deaf  ears.  But  every  one  has  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  sense  of  me  horrors  of  war 
to  listen  eagerly  if  you  suggest  a  practica¬ 
ble  way  of  settling  international  quarrels 
peaceably.  If  it  once  became  clear  to  a 
large  number  of  people  that  there  is  a 
satisfactory  alternative  to  war,  they  would 
instantly  begin  to  look  upon  war  as  you 
do — that  is,  as  the  most  enormous  and 
intolerable  of  evils.  If  people  knew 
clearly  what  to  put  in  its  place,  *be  sure 
that  you  would  not  need  any  longer  to 
complain  of  their  indifference  or  coldness 
in  the  cause. 

W'hether  rightly  or  wrongly,  most  peo¬ 
ple  think  the  tribunal  of  war,  with  all  its 
faults,  better  than  no  tribunal  at  all.  You 
will  say.  No  one  proposes  to  abolish  war 
without  substituting  anything  for  it :  as  a 
matter  of  course,  arbitration  must  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  it.  But  the  mistake  of  all 
j)eace  advocates  I  have  met  with  is,  that 
they  do  not  enter  into  details  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  arbitration  in  such  a  way  as  to 
convince  people  that  it  is  feasible.  To 
establish  a  system  of  international  arbitra¬ 
tion  is  surely  not  so  very  simple  a  thing. 
It  strikes  most  people  as  a  mere  chimera. 
'Fhe  common  impression  about  it — utter¬ 
ly  mistaken,  as  I  believe — is  that  such 
plans  suppose  httrnan  nature  to  be  far 
more  virtuous  than  it  is ;  that  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  take  them  into  consider¬ 
ation  when  mankind  have  been  softened 
by  five  centuries  more  of  civilization.  So 
long  as  people  think  this,  and  as  you  do 
not  force  them  to  think  otherwise,  J>ey 
will  never  take  seriously  into  consider¬ 
ation  any  scheme  to  abolish  war,  because 
they  are  not  prepared  to  abolish  war  with¬ 
out  an  equivalent,  and  you  propose  no 
equivalent  that  they  can  regard  as  practi¬ 
cable.  But  this  indifference  that  people 
show  is  not  to  be  mistaken,  as  so  many 
peace  advocates  mistake  it,  for  an  insen¬ 
sibility  to  the  evils  which  war  produces, 
lire  proper  cure  for  it  is  not  invectives 
against  war  or  Erckmann-Chatrian  novels, 
admirable  as  they  are.  The  proper  cure 
for  h  is  a  feasible  and  statesmanlike  scheme 
of  arbitration — such  a  scheme  as  should 
take  account  of  details,  and  provide  con¬ 
trivances  to  meet  practical  difficulties.  If 
the  Peace  Society  had  such  a  scheme  ma¬ 
tured,  and  practical  statesmen  ready  to 
defend  it  and  push  it,  I  believe  the  peace 
question  would  instantly  pass  into  a  new 
phase.  It  would  no  longer  be,  as  it  is  now 
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to  most  people,  a  question  of  quarrels 
settled  by  war  or  quarrels  not  settled  at 
all,  the  “  wild  justice  of  revenge  ”  or  no 
justice  whatever,  wild  or  civilized  ;  it  would 
then  become  a  question  of  trial  by  battle 
or  trial  by  law,  a  question  to  which  only 
one  answer  can  be  returned.  If  it  were 
once  shown  to  be  possible  to  decide  inter¬ 
national  disputes  by  law,  what  argument 
would  remain  for  war,  and  who  would  be 
so  insane  as  to  utter  a  word  in  excuse  for 
it  ?  You  would  see  all  the  indifference  you 
complain  of  pass  away  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye ;  you  would  find  no  more  occasion 
for  declaniation  upon  the  horrors  of  war, 
for  computing  the  number  of  lives  lost, 
the  number  of  orphans  made,  the  number 
of  pipes  of  blood  shed,  the  ruin  of  proper¬ 
ty,  the  retarding  of  progress,  the  prolonging 
of  political  servitude,  and  all  the  other  con¬ 
sequences  of  this  great  plague  of  society. 
You  would  soon  discover  that  the  apathy 
you  attribute  to  callousness  was  really  due 
to  hopelessness,  and  was  dissipated  like  a 
mist  by  the  first  gleam  of  rational  hope. 
Instead  of  meeting  with  no  response,  you 
would  soon  be  astonished  at  the  unani¬ 
mity  and  the  depth  of  the  sympathy  you 
would  excite.  You  would  find  that  if  the 
work  you  have  undertaken  be  greater  than 
was  ever  undertaken  before,  there  was  at 
hand  to  help  you  a  power  far  greater  than 
ever,  politician  wielded.  If  an  opinion 
rising  in  the  people  and  slowly  gathering 
strength  under  the  influence  of  rational 
argument  from  practical  men  was  able  to 
force  the  Emancipation  of  the  Negro  and 
Free  Trade  from  cold  or  reluctant  legis¬ 
latures,  be  sure  that  the  agitation  then 
roused  was  an  unformidable,  an  almost  im¬ 
perceptible  movement,  compared  with 
that  i^ch  would  convulse  Europe,  and 
overawe  governments,  and  make  light  of 
all  the  world-old  traditions  of  military 
monarchies,  if  once  men  caught  sight  of 
the  truth  that  war  is  not  merely  a  terrible 
thing  or  a  wasteful  thing  or  an  uncivilized 
thing — all  this  they  have  long  known — 
but  that  it  is  an  unnecessary  and  abolish- 
able  thing.  The  war-giant,  whom  now 
we  keep  as  we  keep  the  hangman,  and  re* 
gard  as  a  detestable  but  necessary  drudge, 
with  what  triumphant  joy  would  the  liber¬ 
ated  populace  turn  on  him  !  He  would 
be  “slain  in  puny  battle  by  wives  with 
spits  and  boys  with  stones”  1 

The  object  of  this  lecture,  then,  is  to 
offer  some  suggestions  to  those  who  may 
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wUh  to  find  mit  in  what  way  a  system  of 
international  arbitration  can  practically  be 
realized.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  such  a  system  involves  a  num¬ 
ber  of  vast  political  changes.  This  of 
course  will  be  no  news  to  you,  accustooMd 
as  you  are  to  hear  your  scheme  called 
“  Utopian.”  But  I  shall  venture  to  assert 
that  the  scheme,  vast  as  it  is,  does  not 
really  deserve  to  be  called  Utopian,  be¬ 
cause  a  Utopian  scheme  is  not  merely  a 
vast  one,  but  one  which  proposes  an  end 
disproportioned  to  the  means  at  com¬ 
mand  ;  while  the  means  available  here,  the 
forces  and  influences  that  may  be  called 
in  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  work, 
are  as  enormous  as  is  the  difliculty  of  the 
w  ork  itself 

I  shall  endeavor  to  establish  the  fol¬ 
lowing  propositions  : 

1  St.  The  international  system  wanted  is 
something  essentially  different  from,  and 
cannot  be  developed  out  of,  the  already 
existing  system  by  which  Europearr  affairs 
are  settled  in  Congresses  of  the  great 
Powers. 

zd.  The  system  wanted  necessarily  in¬ 
volves  a  federation  of  all  the  Powers  that 
ore  to  reap  the  benefits  of  it. 

3d.  In  order  to  be  really  vigorous  and 
effectual,  such  a  system  absolutely  requires 
a  federation  of  the  closer  kind  ;  that  is,  a 
federation  not  after  the  model  of  the  late 
German  Bund,  but  after  the  model  of  the 
United  States, — a  federation  with  a  com¬ 
plete  apparatus  of  powers,  legislative,  ex¬ 
ecutive,  and  judicial,  and  raised  above  all 
dependence  upon  the  State  Governments. 

4th.  The  in^pen  sable  condition  of  sue  • 
cess  in  such  a .  system,  is  that  the  )x>wer 
of  levying  troops  be  assigned  to  the  feder¬ 
ation  only,  and  be  absolutely  denied  to 
the  individual  States. 

L  do  not  think  it  can  be  necessary  to  be 
very  minute  or  prolix  in  explaining  that 
the  present  system  of  Congresses  is  not 
at  all  the  thing  we  are  in  search  oL  -That 
system  is  useful  for  a  particular  pur|)ose, 
but  our  pur}>ose  is  altogether  different. 
We  want  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
law-court  for  international  differences. 
Now  a  European  Congress  has  nothing  of 
the  nature  of  a  law-court,  and  when  people 
call  it  an  Areopagus,  or  apply  to  it  ot^r 
appellatives  proper  to  judicial  assemblies, 
they  are  surely  guilty  of  an  inadvertence 
which  needs  only  to  be  very  briefly  indi¬ 
cated.  A  law-court  may  of  course  have 
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many  defects,  and  yet  YK>t  cease  to  be  a 
law-court ;  but  the  defect  of  the  European 
Congress  is  not  an  incidental  and  venial 
but  a  radical,  and  therefore  •  fatal  defect. 
What  should  we  think  of  a  judicial  bench 
every  member  of  which  was  closely  con¬ 
nected  by  interest  with  the  litigants,  and 
on  which  in  the  most  important  cases  the 
litigants  themselves  invariably  sat  ?  There 
are  cases  where  the  European  Congress 
has  worn,  perhaps,  some  superficial  ap- 
]>earance  of  im^iartiality.  When  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Belgium  was  constituted,  it  might 
be  represented  that  the  Xing  of  Holland 
was  convened  before  a  European  Court, 
and  judgment  given  against  him  in  the 
name  of  the  general  sense  of  justice.  Who 
does  not  know,  however,  how  utterly  un¬ 
true  this  description  would  be  ?  Who 
does  not  know  that  the  principal  agents 
in  that  settlement  were  thinking  of  quite 
other  things  than  the  general  sense  of  jus¬ 
tice,  that  a  diplomatic  contest  was  waged 
between  England  and  France,  and  that 
the  question  was  not  even  of  the  interests, 
much  less  of  the  rights  of  the  parties  be¬ 
fore  the  Court,  but  of  reconciling  the  in¬ 
terests  of  two  of  the  judges  on  the  bench 
in  such  a  way  as  to  hinder  them  from 
fighting.  The  judges,  in  short,  so  far 
from  being,  as  judges  should  be,  person¬ 
ally  indifferent  to  the  issue  of  the  process, 
felt  the  keenest  possible  interest  in  it,  and 
never  concealed  that  they  did  so.  The 
settlement  then  made  was  an  adjustment 
of  forces,  not  of  rights  ;  it  has  proved  a 
most  im]X)rtant  and  beneficial  settlement, 
but  it  does  not  at  all  the  more  on  that 
account  deserve  to  be  called  judicial. 

But  it  is  not  principally  for  such  cases 
that  an  international  court  is  wanted. 
The  world  is  in  danger  not  so  much  from 
petty  differences  between  Dutch  and  Bel¬ 
gians  as  from  prodigious  outbreaks  of  na¬ 
tional  jealousy  between  France  and  Ger¬ 
many,  England  and  Ryssia.  Now  in  these 
most  important  cases  the  European  Con¬ 
gress  ceases  to  wear  even  the  siqierficial 
appearance  of  a  law-court  that  it  has  in 
the  less  important  ones.  That  the  judges 
should  be  avowedly  partial  is  quite  enough 
to  strip  them  of  all  judicial  character  ;  but 
when  the  litigants  are  among  the  great 
European  Powers,  they  are  Judges  in  their 
oum  cause.  Surely  I  need  not  say  a  word 
more  on  this  head. 

In  short,  an  ambassador  cannot  possi¬ 
bly  be  at  the  same  time  a  judge,  and  a 


congress  of  plenipotentiaries  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  be  a  law-court.  There  ought  to  be 
no  representation  interests  on  a  judicial 
bench.  You  have  a  good  court,  not 
where  both  parties  are  represented,  but 
where  neither. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  see  law- 
courts  which  are  admirably  efficient  for 
private  litigation,  that  it  does  not  at  first 
strike  us  as  a  difficult  thing  to  create  a 
satisfactory  court  for  international  litiga¬ 
tion.  We  think  nothing  but  the  will  is 
wanting.  Several  new  courts  have  been 
constituted  in  our  own  time  in  England, 
and  they  have  worked  well  enough. 
What  difficulty  can  there  be  in  constitut¬ 
ing  one  more  ?  A  very  obvious  difficulty ! 
To  establish  a  court  within  a  State  is  one 
thing,  and  how  to  do  it  has  long  been  well 
understood  ;  but  it  is  quite  another  thing, 
and  a  thing  which  hitherto  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  accomplished,  to  constitute 
a  court  outside  the  range  of  any  political 
organization.  It  must  be  evident  as  soon 
as  it  is  stated  that  the  judicial  system  of  a 
State  is  closely  connected  with  its  other 
institutions ;  that  it  grows  with  the  growth 
of  the  whole,  and  is  modified  in  its  de¬ 
velopment.  .  Can  we  imagine  the  law- 
courts  at  Westminster  existing  in  an  iso¬ 
lated  condition,  severed  from  their  vital 
connection  with  the  other  organs  of  the 
State?  Yet  this  is  analogous  to  what  is 
proposed  when  an  international  court  is 
recommended.  Because  law-courts  thrive 
under  the  shelter  of  a  Stale,  it  is  proposed 
to  set  up  a  law-court,  as  it  were,  in  the 
open  air — a  law-coiurt  unconnected  with 
any  executive  and  with  any  legislative 
|K)wer. 

I  do  not  assert  that  such  a  court  can 
never  be  established,  simply  because 
there  has  not  yet  been  any  example  of 
it  But  1  point  out  that  no  presumption 
of  its  success  can  be  drawn  from  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  existing  courts,  since  these  courts 
have  succeeded  under  widely  different 
conditions.  Because  apples  are  easily 
and  abundantly  produced  upon  trees,  you 
cannot  presume — at  least  you  cannot 
count  confidently — upon  producing  them 
without  trees. 

But  now  1  go  further,  and  point  out 
that  the  law-court  is  not  only  historically 
found  invariably  within  the  State,  but 
also  that  it  takes  all  its  character  and 
efficiency  from  the  State.  For  judges 
cannot  constitute  themselves,  nor  can 
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they  regulate  for  themselves  all  the 
details  of  their  procedure ;  and  again, 
Judges  cease  to  be  judges,  and  berome 
somediing  essentially  different,  if  their 
decisions  are  not  enforced.  A  judge  is 
not  simply  a  person  who  pleases  himself 
with  weighing  evidence  and  pronouncing 
decisions ;  he  is  a  person  who  has  been 
invested  with  his  ofl^  by  a  power  recog¬ 
nized  to  be  competent  to  confer  office, 
and  he  is  also  a  person  whose  decisions 
are  regularly  enforced  by  a  power  recog¬ 
nised  to  be  competent  to  enforce  them. 
A  judge,  therefore,  or  bench  of  judges, 
cannot  exist  in  isolation,  but  stands 
necessarily  connected  with  other  jKmers 
— a  nominating  power,  a  regulating  pow¬ 
er,  and  an  enforcing  power.  But  where 
all  these  powers  meet — a  power  of  nomi*- 
nating  ofl^ers,  a  regulating  or  legislative 
power,  a  judicial  power,  and  a  power  of 
executing  sentences — there  you  have  the 
complete  organization  of  a  State,  and 
thus  it  is  matter  of  demonstration  that  a 
State  is  implied  in  a  law-court,  and,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  that  an  inter¬ 
national  law-court  implies  an  international 
or  federal  State. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  answered,  “  A  State, 
if  you  like  to  call  it  so,  or  something 
almost  equivalent  to  a  State,  will  no 
doubt  be  required,  but  there  will  be  no 
occasion  for  anything  half  so  cumbrous 
or  elaborate  as  the  organization  of  a 
State  generally  is.  Some  federal  ap¬ 
paratus  must  be  arranged  to  regulate  and 
sustain  the  international  court,  but  the 
machinery  requisite  will  be  of  the  slightest 
and  most  inexpensive  kind.”  Is  this  so 
certain  ?  But  even  if  it  be  certain,  still 
we  have  a  problem  of  federation  before 
us,  and  not  merely  of  constituting  a  law- 
court.  The  nations  of  Europe  must  con¬ 
stitute  themselves  into  some  sort  of 
federation,  or  the  international  court  can 
never  come  into  existence.  The  judicial 
assembly  is  inconceivable  without  a  legis¬ 
lative  assembly  of  some  kind,  however 
limited  in  competence,  however  rarely 
summoned ;  it  is  inconceivable  without 
officers  of  some  kind  executing  its 
sentences. 

When  once  we  understand  that  the 
question  is  of  forming  a  confederation 
of  the  States  of  Europe,  we  naturally 
refer  to  the  various  experiments  in 
federation  that  history  commemorates. 
What  we  want  to  discover,  is  the  slightest 
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bond  ■  of  federation  that  will  be  effectual, 
for  it  is  evident  that  the  closer  the  federal 
bond  the  more  complicated  will  be  the 
organization  required,  and  the  greater  the 
sacrifice  demanded  of  each  individual 
State.  Federation,  but  the  slightest  pos¬ 
sible  federation,  will  be  our  maxim:  the  (I 

work  will  be  difficult  enough  in  any  case ;  ij 

let  us  reduce  the  difficulties  to  the  lowest 
amount. 

Now  history  will  suggest  to  us — this  is 
the  most  important  thing  I  have  to  say 
to  you — that  we  must  abandon  this  plan, 
which  it  is  so  natural  to  conceive,  of  a 
slight  but  effectual  federation.  As  we 
were  driven  by  the  very  conditions  of  the  \ 
problem  to  the  notion  of  a  federation,  we  l 
shall  find  ourselves  driven  by  history  to  | 
the  notion  of  a  close  federation  as  the  1 
only  one  which  can  jjossibly  be  effectual.  I 
Federation  appears  in  histor}'  as  a  problem  jj 
often  undertaken  but  seldom  successfully  | 
solved.  We  cannot  pick  from  history  a  j 

number  of  different  types  of  federation  | 

all  equally  satisfactory  and  each  suited 
to  some  particular  exigency.  On  the 
contrary,  what  we  find  is  one  or  two 
federations  which  have  been  successful, 
and  several  which  have  failed  helplessly 
and  ignominiously.  This  may  show  us 
that  to  say  that  the  establishment  of  an 
international  court  involves  federation,  is 
to  say  that  it  involves  the  solving  of  one  of 
the  most  difficult  of  problems ;  and  that,  | 

so  far  from  making  light  of  the  federal  I 

apparatus  required  as  something  easily 
arranged,  we  ought  to  bestow  the  most 
careful  attention  iqwn  it  as  being  the 
part  of  our  task  which  is  most  delicate, 
and  in  which  failure  is  most  to  be  feared. 

I  need  not  go  back  for  instances  of 
unsuccessful  federation  to  the  helpless 
Amphic^onic  league  of  ancient  Greece, 
which  afforded  a  most  convenient  weapon 
for  the  ambition  of  Riilip,  nor  even  to 
diat  Holy  Roman  Kmiure  which  was  : 

baffled  and  mocked  by  Frederick  of  j 

Prussia.  I  shall  refer  to  two  more  mod-  I 

em  instances,  the  German  Bund  which  ■ 

fell  to  pieces  in  1866,  and  that  old  i 

American  Confederation  which  gave  way 
In  1789  to  the  American  Union.  Here  | 
you  have  two  federations,  both  of  which 
failed  because  they  were  not  close 
enough.  TTte  American  Confederation  |  ' 
ought  to  be  particularly  instructive  to 
us,  because  the  causes  of  its  failure  were 
so  clearly  seen  at  the  time,  that  it  was  ■ 
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found  possible  to  replace  it  by  an  was  interrupted,  but  they  have  recovered 
amended  institution  which  has  verihed  it;  veritable  American  peace,  a  i>eace 
the  calculations  of  its  auth(M^  by  display-  unknown  in  Europe,  a  peace  without  war 
ing  itself  to  mankind  as  the  one  pre*  establishments.  And  if  their  war  was  gv 
eminently  successful  federation  of  history,  gantic,  it  must  not  be  confounded  with 
The  German  Bund  is  instructive  in  an-  the  wars  of  Europe.  No,  remember  that 
other  way,  as  having  embraced  some  of  it  was  a  war  against  war.  It  was  a  war 
the  very  nations  for  whom  our  proposed  for  the  principle  of  union,  a  war  against 
federation  is  intended.  Most  of  the  the  principle  of  division,  no  more  like  the 
schemes  of  international  arbitration  which  wars  of  Europe  than  the  violence  used  by 
I  have  heard  broached  since  the  calami-  a  policeman  is  like  criminal  violence,  or 
ties  of  the  last  half-year  have  forced  the  the  homicide  of  the  executioner  is  like 
subject  upon  our  attention,  were  realized,  murder.  Had  the  Secessionists  had  their 
it  seems  to  me,  in  the  German  Bund,  and  will,  two  standing  armies,  or  perhaps  more, 
stand  condemned  in  the  history  of  its  would  probably  at  this  moment  be  con- 
inefficiency  and  its  fall.  fronting  each  other  in  America,  and  the 

As  these  two  examples  show  us  what  miserable,  ruinous  system  of  Eiurope  would 
to  avoid  in  federation,  the  American  be  in  full  operation  there.  But*  because 
Union  shows  us  what  to  imitate.  When  the  Americans  went  through  one  gigantic 
I  call  this  the  successful  federation  par  war,  they  were  able  to  disarm  at  the  end 
excellence,  I  do  not  mean  to  commit  of  it,  and  may  cherish  a  reasonable  hope 
myself  to  a  general  eulogy  of  American  of  never  being  obliged — at  least,  within 
institutions.  The  Americans  are  a  the  Union — to  wage  war  again.  Well  did 
nation  absorbed  in  production,  a  nation.  President  Lincoln  say  that  he  fought  to 
therefore,  among  whom  the  higher  cul-  preserve  the  Union,  and  not  to  abolish 
tme  has  had  to  contend  with  great  diffi-  slavery.  The  preservation  of  the  Union 
culties :  their  political  life  is  dragged  was  by  much  the  more  important  object, 
down  by  the  miscellaneous  swarm  of  for  it  was  the  greatest  step  mankind  have 
emigrants  to  whom  they  give  power  too  yet  taken  towards  the  abolition  of  war. 
easily  and  too  soon.  Their  system  may  In  spite  of  their  one  internal  war,  then, 
fail  in  a  hundred  points,  but  this  does  I  say  the  American  Union  may  be  said  to 
not  prevent  it  from  being  gloriously  have  solved  the  problem  of  the  abolition 
successful  as  a  federation.  They  have  of  war,  and  we  may  see  there  the  model 
found  a  higher  political  unit  for  mankind ;  which  Europe,  far  superior  to  America  in 
they  have  found  a  name  greater  than  that  perfection  of  culture  and  in  literary  and 
of  State  ;  they  have  created  a  virtue  be-  artistic  wealth,  should  imitate  in  hCT  in- 
yond  patriotism.  That  union  of  nations,  ternational  relations.  Now,  this  great 
\«hich  here  is  a  wish,  a  Utopia,  a  religion,  triumph  of  the  Union  was  achieved  on  the 
has  advanced  a  great  step  towards  practi-  very  ground  upon  which  an  earlier  con- 
cal  reality  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  federation  had  conspicuously  failed  in  the 
'Phere  you  have  already  what  seems  so  same  undertaking.  The  two  federations 
chimerical  here — States  subsisting  side  by  may  be  compared ;  somewhere  among 
side  as  amicably  as  departments  or  coun-  their  differences  evidently  lies  the  secret 
ties;  to  protect  frontiers  like  that  of  of  success.  Now,  they  differ  mainly  in  the 
France  no  more  need  for  a  Metz  or  a  degree  of  force  and  independence  given 
Strasburg  than  on  the  boundaiy  of  Mid-  to  the  federal  o^nization.  Where  the 
dlesex  a^  Hertfordshire  ;  and  in  the  bud-  federal  organization  was  lax,  and  not 
get  of  States  as  large  as  England  no  grant  decisively  disentangled  from  the  State 
for  a  war  establishment.  No  doubt  their  organization,  the  federation  failed  :  it 
circumstances  were  far  more  fortunate  succeeded  when  the  federal  bond  was 
than  ours  in  Enrope,  but  what  they  ac-  strengthened. 

complished  was  an  unprecedented  thing.  The  special  lesson  which  is  taught  by 
while  Europe  has  now  the  advantage  of  the  experience  of  the  Americans  is,  that 
America’s  example.  But  it  will  be  sai^  the  decrees  of  the  federation  must  not  be 
If  you  abolish  war,  look  anywhere  but  in  handed  over  for  execution  to  the  officials 
that  direction.  The  United  States  have  of  the  separate  States,  but  that  the  fede- 
not  long  emerged  from  one  of  the  most  ration  must  have  an  independent  and 
gigantic  wars  in  history.  True,  their  peace  separate  executive,  through  which  its  an- 
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thority  must  be  brought  to  bear  directly 
upon  individuals.  The  individual  must  be 
distinctly  conscious  of  his  obligations  to  the 
federation,  and  of  his  meinlxrship  in  it : 
all  federations  are  mockeries  that  are 
mere  understandings  between  govern¬ 
ments. 

I  infer  that  we  shall  never  abolish  war 
in  Europe  unless  we  can  make  up  our 
minds  to  take  up  a  completely  new  citi- 
cen^p.  We  must  cease  to  be  mere 
Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  (Germans,  and 
must  begin  to  take  as  much  pride  in  call¬ 
ing  ourselves  Europeans.  Europe  must 
have  a  constitution,  as  well  as  the  States 
that  compose  it  There  must  be  a  Euro¬ 
pean  l^slature  and  executive  as  strong 
and  as  important  as  those  that  meet  and 
act  at  Wa^ington.  Nor  will  all  this  suc¬ 
ceed  unless  the  discrepucies  of  language, 
race,  culture,  and  religion  can  be, so  far 
overcome,  that  by  slow  degrees  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  new  State  may  come  to  value 
their  new  citizenship  as  much,  and  at  last 
more,  than  their  old ;  so  that  when  any 
great  trial  comes,  when  State  member¬ 
ship  draws  one  way,  and  Federal  member¬ 
ship  another,  they  may,  as  the  Americans 
did  in  their  trial,  deliberately  prefer  the 
Union  to  the  State. 

1  infer,  at  the  same  time,  that  all 
schemes  will  fail  which  propose  to  unite 
Europe  merely  by  adding  together  the 
States  that  compose  it.  The  individual, 
and  not  merely  the  State,  must  enter  into 
a  distinct  relation  to  the  Federation.  In 
the  Federal  l.«gislature  of  Europe,  as  in 
the  American  Congress,  there  must  be 
representation  by  population  as  w'ell  as 
representation  by  States. 

But  still  more  necessary  is  it  that  the 
federation  should  have  an  executive  force 
greater  than  that  of  any  of  its  component 
States.  1  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  what 
people  mean,  who  would  establish  an  in¬ 
ternational  court  without  giving  it  suih- 
cient  power  to  enforce  its  decrees,  or  even 
without  the  right  of  enforcing  its  decrees. 
Good  advice  1  Is  it  by  good  advice  that 
you  think  to  put  down  war  ?  If  so,  re¬ 
member  that  you  enter  a  path  upon  which 
you  have  no  precedents  and  no  analogies 
to  guide  you.  If  war  had  never  been 
abolished  in  any  case  up  to  this  time,  I 
should  not  think  it  worth  while  to  specu¬ 
late  upon  the  means  of  abolishing  it  But 
1  see  that  it  has  been  abolished  over  and 
over  again ;  that  private  war  has  been 
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abolished,  that  small  States  constantly  at 
war  with  each  other  have  become  prov¬ 
inces  of  large  ones,  and  so  have  lost  the 
right  of  nuking  war ;  that  England  and 
Scotland,  after  centuries  of  war,  have  at¬ 
tained  to  a  perpetual  peace  in  relation  to 
each  other  ;  lastly,  that  across  the  Atlantic 
a  number  of  large  States  have  succeeded, 
apparently  for  good,  in  destroying  the 
possibility  of  war  between  each  other.  In 
all  these  cases  the  same  result  has  been 
attained  in  the  same  way.  And  it  has  not 
been  attained  by  good  advice.  Do  not 
say,  “This  is  a  cynical  view  ;  human  na¬ 
ture  is  better  than  you  think  ;  people  will 
often  take  good  advice  if  it  is  honestly 
offered.”  When  people’s  minds  are  calm, 
1  think  they  are  generally  very  ready  to 
take  advice ;  but  when  a  man’s  passions 
are  roused,  or  personal  interests  threat¬ 
ened,  and  still  more  when  this  happens  to 
a  nation,  I  do  not  think,  1  know,  that  good 
advice  is  thrown  away.  How  can  we  talk 
of  the  efficacy  of  good  advice,  when  we 
know  that  six  months  ago  France  impa¬ 
tiently  refused  it,  and  that  Germany  refuses 
it  as  impatiently  now  ?  And  what  is  the 
use  of  quoting  cases  where  good  advice 
has  averted  war,  so  long  as  a  number  of 
cases  can  be  quoted  where  it  has  not  ? 
Mankind  will  be  glad  to  hear  how  war 
may  be  abolished  and  made  obsolete,  but 
you  will  scarcely  get  them  to  take  a  warm 
interest  in  schemes  by  which  it  may  per¬ 
haps  sometimes  be  averted. 

There  has  been  found  hitherto  but  one 
substitute  for  war.  It  has  succeeded  over 
and  over  again ;  it  succeeds  regularly  in 
the  long  run  wherever  it  can  be  introduced. 
This  is  to  take  the  disputed  question  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  disputants,  to  refer  it 
to  a  third  party,  whose  intelligence,  im¬ 
partiality,  and  diligence  have  been  secured, 
and  to  impose  his  decision  upon  the  par¬ 
ties  with  overwhelming  force.  The  last 
step  in  this  process  is  just  as  essential  as 
the  earlier  ones,  and  if  you  omit  it  you 
may  just  as  well  omit  them  too.  This  is 
the  lesson  we  may  learn  from  the  fall  of 
the  German  Bund.  To  expect  that  mili¬ 
tary  Powers  like  Prussia  and  Austria  could 
be  coerced  by  the  Bund,  was  to  put  the 
nurse  under  the  orders  of  the  baby  on  her 
lap.  Accordingly  the  Bund  existed  just 
so  long  as  Prussia  and  "Austria  shrank 
iioni  a  decided  quarrel,  and  fell  to  pieces 
at  the  moment  w'hen  the  emergency  ar¬ 
rived  which  it  existed  to  meet. 
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For  precluding  war  it  is  not  sufficient 
that  the  power  of  justice  should  be  a  little 
greater  than  the  power  of  disputing  par¬ 
ties.  Justice  must  be  so  overwhelmingly 
superior  that  resistance  may  be  out  of  the 
question.  Therefore  it  was  found  impos¬ 
sible  to  tolerate  the  armies  of  retainers 
that  the  feudal  lords  of  the  Middle  Ages 
kept  on  foot  Now,  how  to  make  the 
federal  force  ’  of  Europe  superior  to  the 
force  of  any  one  State,  say  France  or 
Prussia  ?  The  history  of  the  last  two  cen¬ 
turies  shows  that  the  combined  force  of  all 
the  European  States  is  not  always  clearly 
superior  to  the  force  of  one.  Ix}uis  XIV. 
and  Napoleon  were  humbled  with  the  great¬ 
est  possible  difficulty,  and  we  begin  to  doubt 
at  the  present  day  whether  Europe  could 
effectively  resist  united  Germany,  if  Ger¬ 
many  should  enter  upon  a  path  of  ambi¬ 
tion.  It  is  evident  that  the  course  of 
international  justice  can  never  be  irresisti¬ 
ble  so  long  as^States  have  standing  armies. 
The  right  of  levying  troops  must  belong 
to  the  Federation,  and  it  must  be  denied 
to  the  States.  The  State  is  the  feudal 
lord  of  modem  Europe ;  the  reign  of 
anarchy  will  never  be  brought  to  a  close 
until  the  State  is  forbidden  to  keep  armed 
retainers. 

I  am  fortunate  in  having  an  audience 
that  is  bound  to  listen  to  speculations 
wdiich  ))erhaps  most  English  audiences 
would  find  insufferably  fanciful.  Europe 
constituted  into  a  single  State,  with  a 
Federal  executive  and  legislature,  located 
in  some  central  Washington  !  Famous 
States  like  England  and  France  forbidden 
to  levy  soldiers,  and  slowly  shrinking  into 
counties  beside  the  Federation,  which 
steadily  grows  in  majesty,  and  constantly 
absorbs  by  its  gravitation  the  genius  and  am¬ 
bition  that  were  attached  before  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  national  governments  1  Such  a  revo¬ 
lution  in  human  affairs,  1  am  perfectly  well 
aware,  has  scarcely  ever  been  witnessed. 

But  it  has  not  been  my  purpose  hitherto 
to  discuss  whether  these  changes  are  prac¬ 
ticable  or  impracticable  ;  1  am  addressing 
those  who  have  decided  for  themselves 
that  war  both  must  and  can  be  abolished. 
Whether  you  are  right  or  not  in  thinking 
so  is  a  separate  question.  What  1  have 
attempted  to  show  is,  that  the  abolition  of 
war  absolutely  requires  and  involves  cer¬ 
tain  vast  political  changes  in  Europe,  and 
that  it  is  only  possible  if  they  are  possible. 
If  1  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  go  in¬ 


to  some  detail  about  these  changes,  it  is 
not  in  order  that  we  may  instantly  set 
about  the  task,  but  that  we  may  count  the 
cost  of  it ;  it  is  that  both  you  who  are 
members  of  the  Peace  Society,  and  we 
who  are  ndt,  may  have  some  just  measure 
of  the  work  that  is  either  to  be  undertaken 
or  to  be  abandoned  in  despair.  Neverthe¬ 
less  it  will  be  worth  while,  in  conclusion, 
briefly  to  review  the  difficulties  of  the  task 
on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the 
forces,  instruments,  and  appliances  which 
a  imrty  undertaking  it  would  command. 

First,  then,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  if  the 
Americans  have  achieved  what  is  here 
proposed  for  Europe,  they  did  so  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  infinitely  more  favorable.  In 
fact,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Federation 
was  given  to  them  by  Providence,  and 
that  their  achievement  consisted  in  pre¬ 
venting  it  from  falling  to  pieces.  The 
problem  proposed  to  them  was,  not  to 
bring  together  different  nations  that  had 
before  been  separate  and  mutually  hostile, 
but  to  arrest  a  tendency  to  separation  and 
dissolution  which  was  beginning  to  show 
itself  in  a  population  homogeneous  smd 
united  by  language,  institutions,  and  reli¬ 
gion.  If  it  is  a  masterpiece  to  have  solved 
even  this  problem,  what  wonld  it  be  to 
yoke  together  indissolubly  so  many  rival 
races  and  rival  States  and  rival  religions, 
the  Englishman  and  the  Frenchman,  the  ■ 
German  and  the  Slave,  the  (ierman  and 
Italian  !  What  would  it  be  to  find  a  fed¬ 
eral  name  which  should  fall  like  a  cover¬ 
ing  upon  so  many  secular  discords,  and 
hide  at  once  so  many  inveterate  wounds ; 
to  reconcile  in  one  act  all  the  most  rooted 
antii^athies,  to  unite  in  common  political 
action  the  subjects  of  a  Czar,  of  a  Kai¬ 
ser,  of  a  Constitutional  Queen,  and  of  a 
Swiss  Republic;  to  accustom  to  familiar 
intercourse  those  whom  difference  of 
speech  has  so  long  made  barbarians  to 
each  other  ?  Nations  that  were  united 
have  before  now  been  sundered  by  differ¬ 
ences  of  religion ;  it  has  been  hard  to 
hold  tc^ether  nations  that  were  in  differ¬ 
ent  stages  of  development ;  bitter  jealous¬ 
ies  have  sprung  outof  different  economical 
conditions ;  rival  languages  have  caused 
the  greatest  embarrassments  to  govern¬ 
ments  ;  and  the  Federation  of  Europe  is 
a  work  which  must  be  accomplished,  and 
when  accomplished  maintained,  in  spite 
not  of  one  of  these  obstacles,  but  of  all  of 
them  together. 
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Beside  this  intriasic  difficulty,  the  mere 
magnitude  of  the  undertaking  is  an  un¬ 
important  consideration..  Yet  how  vast 
an  ente^rise  merely  to  persuade  so  many 
populations  of  die  desirableness  of  federa¬ 
tion  ! — to  create  in  each  Euro^an  State 
a  federal  party  large  enough  to  procure  a 
hearing  for  the  sr^eme,  large  enough  in 
process  of  time  to  enlist  the  nation  in  its 
cause,  large  enough  in  the  end  to  impose 
the  measure  upon  governments  that  would 
in  many  cases  be  instinctive  interest 
bitterly  hostile  to  it  I  But,  in  fact,  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  insist  upon  difficul¬ 
ties  which  no  one  can  overlook.  The  dif- 
ficuldes  we  all  of  us  see  only  too  clearly, 
or  rather  too  exclusively.  The  question 
rather  is,  why  should  they  not  at  once  be 
voted  insurmountable  ? 

In  the  first  place,  then,  there  is  no 
question  of  realizing  such  a  scheme  at 
once  or  soon.  If  o^^  it  be  true  that  the 
scheme  would  be  infinitely  beneficial  to  an 
infinite  number  of  people,  it  maybe  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  lapse  of  time  will  remove 
most  of  the  difficulties  that  are  caused  by 
the  mere  multitude  and  ^inertia  or  indif¬ 
ference  of  those  who  arc  to  be  convinced. 
It  is  but  to  spread  a  new  conviction  over 
Europe.  Such  a  thing  has  been  done  more 
than  once  before,  and  that  when  circum¬ 
stances  seemed  even  less  favorable.  New 
religious  convictions  passed  with  incon¬ 
ceivable  rapidity  over  Europe  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century ;  popular  principles  of  gov¬ 
ernment  have  spread  over  the  greater  part 
of  Europe  since  1 789  ;  who  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  federation  too  will  have  its  day  ? 
Who  doubts  that  this  idea  will  some  time  or 
other  come  home  to  every  heart,  and  be  uni  • 
versally  accepted — st^  volvere  Parcasi 
And  if  so,  it  depends  surely  in  a  great  degree 
upon  human  zeal  and  energy  how  near  that 
time  is.  It  may  be  a  long  voyage  that  has  to 
be  made,  bqt  it  is  a  voyage  with  wind  and 
tide,  the  steady  wind  and  irresistible  tide 
of  manifest  destiny.  In  the  next  place,  it 
is  a  mere  misconception  to  judge  of  the 
|X>Sfitbility  of  a  work  merely  by  consider¬ 
ing  the  weight  to  be  raov^  ;  what  has  to 
be  considered,  is  the  proportion  between 
the  weight  and  the  power.  If  a  vast 
work  is  an  impossible  work,  then  the  fed¬ 
eration  of  Europe  is  of  course  impossible, 
and  so  were  the  cutting  of  the  Suez  Canal 
and  the  laying  down  of  me  Atlantic  Cable. 
But  if  vast  works  may  be  reasonably  ex¬ 
pected  from  vast  (>owers,  then  those  who 


have  vast  powers  at  command  may  at¬ 
tempt  schemes  more  astonishing  than  that 
of  Columbus,  without  a  partide  of  that 
visionary  and  romantic  enthusiasm  which 
in  Columbus  was  only  justified  by  success. 
The  projectors  of  the  Atlantic  Cable  never, 
as  fiir  as  I  remember,  endangered  their 
characters  for  discretion  and  sober-mind¬ 
edness.  Such  a  scheme  as  the  federation 
of  Europe  might  perhaps  be  worth  a  little 
of  the  enthusiasm  that  refuses  to  see  dif¬ 
ficulties,  and  will  see  nothing  but  the  in¬ 
finite  desirableness  of  the  end  to  be 
attained.  Such  enthusiasm  it  would  no 
doubt  have  required  in  past  times ;  but 
are  not  the  conditions  changed  ?  When 
we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  weight  to  be  moved, 
do  we  sufficiently  consider  the  leverage 
that  is  at  hand  to  move  it  ? 

As  1  have  explained  that  the  federa¬ 
tion  wanted  is  not  merely  an  arrangement 
between  governments,  but  a  real  union  of 
peoples,  so  I  think  it  can  never  be  at¬ 
tained  by  mere  diplomatic  methods,  or 
by  the  mere  action  of  governments,  but 
only  by  a  universal  movement.  Now  a 
hundred  years  ago  such  a  popular  move¬ 
ment,  extending  over  Europe,  was  barely 
conceivable,  but  in  the  present  day  noth¬ 
ing  is  more  easy  to  conceive.  Such  popu¬ 
lar  movements  are .  just  what  the  age  un¬ 
derstands.  Scarcely  any  country  in  Eu¬ 
rope  but  has  been,  some  time  in  this  cen¬ 
tury,  the  scene  of  some  great  agitation, 
where  some  political  reform,  that  was  after¬ 
wards  carried  out  by  statesmen,  was 
preached  by  great  popular  orators,  and 
welcomed  by  the  multitude.  Over  al¬ 
most  all  the  space  between  the  scenes  of 
O’Connell’s  and  of  Kossuth’s  triumphs 
the  popular  agitator  has  been  abroad,  and 
the  people  have  learned  the  art  of  express¬ 
ing  their  wishes,  and  in  many  countries 
also  of  expressing  them  with  moderation. 
They  have  learnt  how  to  agitate  for  defi¬ 
nite  changes,  and  ,to  do  so  successfully, 
even  when  the  changes  they  called  for  re¬ 
quired  in  the  execution  machinery  quite 
l^yond  the  comprehension  of  most  of  the 
agitators.  What  is  required,  therefore,  is 
not  anything  new  in  kind ;  it  is  but  a 
movement  such  as  every  population  in 
Europe  has  had  experience  of ;  a  move¬ 
ment  new  only  in  being  extensive  beyond 
precedent,  in  including  many  nations  at 
once,  and  therefore  in  demanding  more 
careful  guidance.  And  for  an  unprece- 
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dented  njovement  you  can  surely  furnish 
unprecedented  motives.  The  evil  you 
attack  is  no  doubtful  one,  no  partial  one, 
no  small  one.  It  is  the  greatest  evil  of 
evils  that  we  can  conceive  to  be  reme¬ 
died  ;  it  attacks  all  classes  of  society,  and 
all  ages  ;  it  attacks  them  with  no  insidious 
weapons,  and  under  no  disguise,  but  with 
open  massacre,  starvation,  and  ruin.  It 
calls  the  more  urgently  to  be  remedied, 
because  it  seems  to  be  growing  worse. 
Wars  seem  growing  more  frightful  and 
more  gigantic  ;  the  more  victories  the  na¬ 
tionality  principle  wins,  the  nearer  we 
seem  to  approach  a  period  of  energetic 
popular  States  wa^ng  war  upon  each 
other  with  the  unrelieved  fierceness  of  na¬ 
tional  antipathy.  Had  ever  popular  ora¬ 
tors  a  better  subject  for  their  speeches  ? 
What  was  Catholic  Emancipation,  what 
were  the  Corn-laws,  nay,  what  was  the 
'Slave-trade,  compared  to  this  ?  Would  it 
be  hard  to  excite  a  European  movement 
against  a  mischief  from  which  no  one  is 
safe,  which  threatens  every  man’s  life,  and 
every  man’s  children’s  lives,  and  which 
brings  in  its  train  not  only  death  but  a 
host  of  other  evils,  some  of  them,  perhaps, 
worse  than  death  ? 

A^ain,  there  have  been  in  this  age  great 
jKilitical  movements  and  great  religious 
movements.  Countries  in  which  the  po¬ 
litical  consciousness  has  remained  unde¬ 
veloped,  often  have  the  religious  con¬ 
sciousness  in  full  vigor ;  and  in  individuals, 
too,  the  one  -is  often  to  be  found  where 
the  other  is  wanting.  Now,  there  is  just 
one  question  in  which  politics  and  religion 
absolutely  merge,  and  are  confounded. 
Religious  feelings  and  political  feelings 
are  equally  outraged  by  war.  War  tram¬ 
ples  on  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
on  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  as  merci¬ 
lessly  as  it  crushes  the  physical  happiness 
of  individuals.  And  on  this  matter  there 
are  no  sectarian  divisions  among  Chris¬ 
tians.  One  sect  of  Christians  may  de¬ 
nounce  war  more  energetically  than  anoth¬ 
er  ;  some  sects  may  pronounce  it  justifiable 
for  Christians  to  engage  in  it ;  but  all 
alike  regard  war  as  an  evil,  all  alike  regard 
it  as  among  the  greatest  of  the  future  tri¬ 
umphs  of  the  faith  to  exterminate  war  out 
of  the  world.  In  this  matter  all  the  great 
divisions  of  Christianity  have  something 
to  boast  of.  The  Greek  Church  protested 
vehemently  against  it,  even  in  the  darkest 
ages ;  the  I. atm  Church  furnished  the  first 
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example  of  that  federation  of  Europe,  and 
that  international  court,  by  which  the  ap¬ 
peal  to  arras  must  be  superseded  ;  it  was 
a  Protestant  sect  that  ^t  made  Peace 
the  first  of  Christian  dogmas,  it  was  in  the 
bosom  of  Protestantism  that  the  great  Re¬ 
public  of  the  West  grew  up  and  pro^>er- 
ed.  If  Christianity  did  in  a  manner  re¬ 
concile  itself  to  war,  it  was  mainly  for 
want  of  a  machinery  which  could  ensure 
peace  :  had  the  politicians  been  able  to 
devise  such  machinery,  religion  would 
long  ago  have  made  an  end  of  war  within 
Christendom.  In  considering,  then,  the 
leverage  which  is  at  your  command,  you 
are  to  add  the  engine  of  religious  agita¬ 
tion  to  that  of  political,  and,  besides  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  plainest  interests  of  men, 
may  reckon  also  among  your  resources 
the  religion  and  the  conscience  of  human- 

Might  you  not  also  enlist  in  your  cause 
the  aggrieved  races  of  Europe  ?  All  the 
grievances  of  races  spring  out  of  war,  are 
perjietuated  by  it,  and  would  i>erish  with 
it.  In  the  American  Union,  not  only 
does  one  State  not  wage  war  with  another, 
but  no  State  holds  a  neighbor  State  in 
unjust  dependence.  There  is  no  Poland 
in  the  Union,  no  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  If 
any  State  there  feels  itself  aggrieved,  the 
injury  came  from  the  whole  Federation, 
and  can  never  be  felt  so  keenly  as  an  in¬ 
justice.  No  State  can  reasonably  com¬ 
plain  of  having  to  submit  to  the  Federa¬ 
tion,  any  more  than  a  township  or  county 
resents  the  superiority  of  the  State.  Rus¬ 
sia  has  no  right  to  Poland,  yet  Russia  can¬ 
not  and  will  not  yield  Poland  unless  Po¬ 
land  can  procure  some  imlooked-for  ally. 
Europe  has  many  of  these  chronic  and  in¬ 
curable  wrongs,  and  is  just  now  increasing 
the  number  of  them.  They  are  incidents 
of  the  abusive  system  which  nourishes  the 
ambition  and  keeps  alive  the  fears  of 
States ;  they  are  results  of  war.  In  a 
federated  Europe  Poland  and  Russia 
might  lie  side  by  side  like  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  and  the  old  international  feud 
would  come  to  seem  an  inexplicable  and 
inconceivable  feeling.  Meanwhile,  the 
prospect  of  a  federation  seems  to  offer  to 
the  Poles  a  solution  of  their  difficulty. 
They  might  cease  to  claim  tlieir  old  inde¬ 
pendence — an  independence  which  they 
forfeited  by  their  own  divisions,  and  which 
Russia  can  never  grant — and  they  might 
become  instead  the  apostles  of  a  federa- 
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tion  of  Europe,  in  the  attainment  of 
which,  along  with  all  the  traces  of  the  old 
Eluropean  anarchy,  their  own  sufferings 
and  wrongs  would  pass  away. 

It  is  evident,  I  think,  that  the  forces  at 
command  are  greater  than  were  ever 
before  invoked  to  achieve  political  change. 
Universal  and  pressing  interest,  religious 
feeling,  the  hopes  of  aggrieved  races — 
these  are  great  powers.  And  is  not  that 
which  calls  itself  the  Revolution  in  Eu¬ 
rope  bound  also  to  promote  the  cause  ? 
Popular  principles  are  nothing,  or  per¬ 
haps  worse  than  nothing,  without  Eu¬ 
ropean  principles ;  the  liberty  of  peoples 
is  nothing  without  their  solidarity.  Popu¬ 
lar  States  fight  more  terrible  wars  than 
monarchical  or  aristocratical  ones  ;  it  is 
therefore  doubly  necessary  that  they  ^ould 
federate  themselves.  The  Republican 
party  says  much  of  its  devotion  to  peace ; 
it  is  bound,  therefore,  to  do  its  part  to¬ 
wards  confirming  peace  by  solid  guaran¬ 
tees. 
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Such  powers  may  be  found  more  than 
a  match  for  the  centrifugal  forces,  the  dif¬ 
ferences  of  language,  of  institutions,  of 
economical;  condition,  of  religions.  All 
these  discrepancies  have  somewhere  been 
overcome.  Prussia  has  a  Protestant  re¬ 
gion  and  a  Catholic  region.  Different 
languages  are  united  in  Switzerland  ;  dif¬ 
ferent  nationalities  and  even  different  gov¬ 
ernments  in  Austria-Hungary.  The  diffi¬ 
culties,  in  short,  are  unprecedented  only 
in  number  and  degree  ;  they  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  insurmountable  if  the  advantages 
of  union  were  only  moderate  ;  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  they  would  be  insur¬ 
mountable  to  a  European  public  opinion 
gradually  educated  to  see  before  it  a  new 
Federation  rising  like  a  majestic  temple 
over  the  tomb  of  war,  emulating  the  trans¬ 
atlantic  Federation  in  prosperity  and 
unity,  but  surpassing  it  far  in  all  the  riches 
of  culture,  manners,  and  science,  and  con-* 
secrated  with  all  the  traditions  and 
relics  of  the  ancient  world. 


Cbtnhill  Magaanc. 
lIERVfi  RIEL. 

1. 

On  the  sea  and  at  the  Hogue,  sixteen  hundred  ninety-two. 

Did  the  English  fight  the  French, — woe  to  France  ! 

And,  the  thirty-first  of  May,  helter-skelter  thro’  the  Slue, 

Like  a  crowd  of  frightened  piorpoises  a  shoal  of  sharks  pursue. 

Came  crowding  ship  on  ^ip  to  St.  Malo  on  the  Ranee, 

With  the  Elnglish  fleet  in  view. 

2. 

'Twas  the  squadron  that  escaped,  with  the  victor  in  full  chase  : 

First  and  foremost  of  the  drove,  in  his  great  ship,  Damfreville  ; 

Close  on  him  fled,  great  and  small. 

Twenty-two  good  ships  in  all ; 

And  they  signalled  to  the  place 
“  Help  the  winners  of  a  race  ! 

“  Get  us  guidance,  give  us  harbor,  take  us  quick— or,  quicker  still, 

“  Here’s  the  Englii£  can  and  will !  ” 

3- 

Then  the  pilots  of  the  place  put  out  brisk  and  leapt  on  board  ; 

“  Why,  what  hope  or  chance  have  ships  like  these  to  pass  ?  ”  laughed  they  : 
“  Rocks  to  starboard,  rocks  to  port,  all  the  passage  scarred  and  scored, 

“  Shall  the  Formidable  here  writh  her  twelve  and  eighty  guns 
.  “  Think  to  make  the  river-mouth  by  the  single  narrow  way, 

“  Trust  to  enter  where  ’tis  ticklish  for  a  craft  of  tw’enty  tons, 

“•And  with  flow  at  full  beside  ? 

“  Now,  ’tis  slackest  ebb  of  tide. 

“  Reach  the  mooring  ?  Rather  say, 

“  While  rock  stands  or  water  nips, 

“  Not  a  ship  wnll  leave  the  bay  !  ” 
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.  4- 

Then  was  called  a  council  straight ; 

Brief  and  bitter  the  debate  : 

“  Here’s  the  English  at  our  heels  ;  would  you  have  them  take  in  tow 
“  All  that’s  left  us  of  the  fleet,  linked  together  steni  and  bow, 

“  For  a  prize  to  Plymouth  Sound  ? 

“  Better  run  the  ships  aground  !  ”  , 

(Ended  Damfreville  his  speech). 

“  Not  a  minute  more  to  wait  1 
“  Eet  the  Captains  all  and  each] 

“  Shove  ashore,  then  blow  up,  burn  the  vessels  on  the  beach  ! 

“  France  must  undergo  her  fate.” 

5- 

“  Give  the  word  !  ”  But  no  such  word 
Was  ever  spoke  or  heard  : 

For  up  stood,  for  out  stepped,  for  in  struck  amid  all  these 
— A  Captain  ?  A  Lieutenant  ?  A  Mate — first,  second,  third  ? 

No  such  man  of  mark,  and  meet 
With  his  betters  to  compete  ! 

But  a  simple  Breton  sailor  pressed  by  Tourville  for  the  fleet, 

A  i>oor  coasting-pilot  he,  Herv6  Riel  the  Croisickese. 

6. 

And  “  What  mockery  or  malice  have  we  here  ?  ”  cries  HervA  Riel ; 

"  Are  you  mad,  you  Malouins  ?  Are  you  cowards,  fools,  or  rogues  ? 

“  Talk  to  me  of  rocks  and  shoals,  me  who  took  the  soundings,  tell 
“  On  my  fingers  every  bank,  every  shallow,  every  swell 

“  Twixt  the  offing  here  and  GrAve  where  the  river  disembogues?  > 

“  Are  you  bought  by  English  gold  ?  Is  it  love  the  lying’s  for  ? 

*•  Mom  and  eve,  night  and  day, 

“  Have  I  piloted  your  bay, 

“  Entered  free  and  anchored  fast  at  the  foot  of  Solidor. 

“  Bum  the  fleet  and  ruin  France  ?  That  were  worse  than  fifty  Hogues  ! 
“  Sirs,  they  know  I  speak  the  truth  !  Sirs,  believe  me  there’s  a  way  ! 

“  Only  let  me  lead  the  line, 

“  Have  the  biggest  ship  to  steer, 

“  Get  this  Formidable  clear, 

“  Make  the  others  follow  mine, 

“  And  I  lead  them,  most  and  least,  by  a  passage  I  know  well, 

“  Right  to  Solidor  past  GrAve, 

1  '  “  And  there  lay  them  safe  and  sound ; 

“  And  if  one  ship  misbehave, 

“  — Keel  so  much  as  grate  the  ground, 

“  Why,  I’ve  nothing  but  my  life, —  here’s  my  head  1  ”  cries  HervA  Riel. 

7. 

Not  a  minute  more  to  wait. 

“  Steer  us  in,  then,  small  and  great ! 

“  Take  the  helm,  lead  the  line,  save  the  squadron  1  ”  cried  its  chief. 
Captains,  give  the  sailor  place !  .  „  i. 

He  is  Admiral,  in  brief.  '  . 

Still  the  north-wind,  by  God’s  grace. 

See  the  noble  fellow’s  face 
As  the  big  ship,  with  a  bound. 

Clears  the  entry  like  a  hound. 

Keeps  the  passage  as  its  inch  of  way  were  the  wide  sea’s  profound  ! 

See,  safe  thro’  shoal  and  rock. 


HERVi  RIEL. 
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How  they  follow  in  a  flock. 

Not  a  ship  that  misbehaves,  not  a  keel  that  grated  the  ground, 

Not  a  spar  that  comes  to  grief ! 

The  peril,  see,  is  past. 

All  are  harbored  to  the  last, 

And  just  as  Herv6  Riel  hollas  “  Anchor !  ” — sure  as  fate. 

Up  the  English  come,  too  late. 

8. 

So,  the  storm  subsides  to  calm  : 

They  see  the  green  trees  wave 
On  the  heights  o’erlooking  Grive  ; 

Hearts  that  bled  are  stanched  with  balm. 

“Just  our  rapture  to  enhance, 

“  Let  the  English  rake  the  bay, 

“  Gnash  their  teeth  and  glare  askance 
“  As  they  cannonade  away  ! 

“’Neath  rampired  Solidor  pleasant  riding  on  the  Ranee  !’’ 

How  hope  succeeds  despair  on  each  Captain’s  countenance ! 

Out  burst  all  with  one  accord, 

“  This  is  Paradise  for  Hell  !j 
“  Let  France,  let  France’s  King 
“  Thank  the  man  that  did  the  &ing  !  ” 

What  a  shout,  and  all  one  word, 

“  Herve  Riel,’’ 

As  he  stepped  in  front  once  more. 

Not  a  symptom  of  surprise 
In  the  fr^uik  blue  Breton  eyes, 

Just  the  same  man  as  before. 

9- 

Then  said  Damfreville,  “  My  friend, 

“  I  must  speak  out  at  the  end, 

“  Though  1  find  the  speaking  hard  : 

Praise  is  deeper  than  the  lips : 

“  You  have  saved  the  King  his  ships,* 

“  You  must  name  your  own  reward. 

“’Faith,  our  sun  was  near  eclipse  ! 

“  Demand  whate’er  you  will, 

“  France  remains  yoiu  debtor  still. 

“  Ask  to  heart’s  content  and  have  !  or  my  name’s  not  Damfreville.” 

10. 

Then  a  beam  of  fun  outbroke 
On  the  bearded  mouth  that  spoke. 

As  the  honest  heart  laughed  through 
Those  frank  eyes  of  Breton  blue  :  ' 

“  Since  I  needs  must  say  my  say, 

“Since  on  board  the  dut/s  done, 

“  And  fi-om  Malo  Roads  to  Croisic  Point,  what  is  it  but  a  run  ? — 
“  Since  ’tis  ask  and  have,  I  may —  •  ■  . 

“  Since  the  others  go  ashore—  ' 

“  Come  1  A  good  whole  holiday  ! 

“  Leave  to  go  and  see  my  wife,  whom  I  call  the  Belle  Aurore !  ” 
That  he  asked  and  that  he  got, — nothing  more. 
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Name  and  deed  alike  are  lost : 

Not  a  pillar  nor  a  post 

In  his  Croisic  keeps  alive  the  feat  as  it  befell ; 

Not  a  head  in  white  and  black 
On  a  single  fishing-smack, 

In  memory  of  the  man  but  for  whom  had  gone  to  wrack 
All  that  France  saved  from  the  fight  whence  England  bore  the  bell. 
Go  to  Paris  ;  rank  on  rank 

Search  the  heroes  flung  pell-mell 
On  the  Louvre,  face  and  flank ; 

You  shall  look  long  enough  ere  you  come  to  Herv6  Riel. 

So,  for  better  or  for  worse, 

Herv6  Riel,  accept  my  verse  ! 

In  my  verse,  Hervfe  Riel,  do  thou  once  more 

Save  the  squadron,  honor  France,  love  thy  wife  the  Belle  Aurore ! 

Robert  Bbowning. 


Crtisu,  Sept.  2f>t  1867. 


Contemporary  Review. 

OCEAN  CURRENTS:— RESEARCHES  IN  THE  “PORCUPINE.” 


An  address  has  lately  been  delivered 
before  the  Historical  Society  of  St.  Louis, 
by  Captain  Silas  Bent,  on  “  The  Thermo¬ 
metric  Gateways  to  the  Pole ;  ”  the  best 
clue  to  which  he  believes — in  my  opinion 
quite  justly — will  be  found  by  following 
the  line  of  warm  surface-temperature 
under  the  guidance  of  the  water-ther¬ 
mometer.  One  of  these  “gateways”  he 
considers  to  exist  in  that  prolongation  of 
the  Gulf  stream,  which,  according  to  the 
received  doctrine  of  physical  geographers, 
flows  in  a  north-easterly  direction  towards 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  Europe,  sensibly 
ameliorating  our  own  climate,  and  exert¬ 
ing  a  yet  greater  influence  upon  that  of 
regions  still  further  north,  to  which  it 
thence  proceeds.  But  he  passes  all  ordi¬ 
nary  bounds  in  attributing  to  this  agency 
the  warm  winter  temperature  of  the 
.Mediterranean ;  the  Gibraltar  current, 
according  to  him,  being  nothing  else  than 
a  branch  of  the  Gulf  stream,  which  con¬ 
veys  to  Genoa  and  Naples  the  heat  it  has 
acquired  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  And  he 
even  puts  forth  the  unprecedented  assump¬ 
tion  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  his  country, 
by  obtaining  possession  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  and  expending  of  a  few  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  in  cutting  a  channel 
through  it,  to  deprive  Europe  of  the  whole 
benefit  which  it  derives  from  the  Gulf 
stream ;  and  thus  to  convert  the  climate 
of  France  and  Austria  into  that  of  Canada, 
and  to  turn  England,  fiermany,  and 


Northern  Europe  into  a  fi-ozen  wilderness 
like  British  America  and  Labrador.  'Phis 
prospect,  with  the  Alabama  claims  still 
unsettled,  is  so  appalling,  that  it  may  be 
some  consolation  to  the  British  nation  to 
be  assured  that  the  implied  threat  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  an  empty  boast ;  for  that  if  it  were 
possible  for  Man  to  break  a  jiassage 
through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  (which 
Nature  will  herself  doubtless  accomplish 
in  course  of  time)  sufficiently  w'ide  to  di¬ 
vert  the  Gulf  stream,  by  allowing  the 
Equatorial  current  to  pass  straight  on  into 
the  Pacific,  the  climate  of  Europe  would 
suffer  very  little. 

I  am  quite  aware  that,  in  making  this 
assertion,  I  place  myself  in  opposition  to 
very  high  authorities  in  Physical  Geog¬ 
raphy.  But  since,  in  the  course  of  the 
Expeditions  for  deep-sea  exploration  in 
which  I  have  taken  part  during  the  last 
three  years,  I  have  obtained  an  entirely 
new  set  of  data,  which  ap{)ear  to  me  to 
establish  on  a  firm  basis  the  doctrine  of  a 
general  oceanic  circulation,  dei>endent 
only  upon  differences  of  temperature, 
which  was  originally  suggested  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Buff,*  I  feel  justified  m  placing  it  with 
some  confidence  before  the  general  public. 

Having  recently  discuss^  elsewhere 
the  received  doctrine  of  the  Gulf  stream,f 

•  “  Physics  of  the  Earth,”  p.  194. 

•j  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  So¬ 
ciety,  Jan.  9,  1871. 
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and  shown  that  the  amount  of  heat  it  car¬ 
ries  northwards  has  been  immensely  over¬ 
estimated,  I  shall  not  here  enter  into  any 
detail  as  to  this  part  of  the  subject ;  but 
shall  briefly  explain  what  appears  to  me 
the  true  state  of  the  case  in  regard  to  its 
extent  and  climatic  influence. 

The  source  of  the  Gulf  stream  undoubt¬ 
edly  lies  in  the  impulse  given  by  the 
trade-winds  to  the  superficial  layer  of  the 
portion  of  the  Atlantic  over  which  they 
blow,  creating  what  is  known  as  the  Equa¬ 
torial  current,  which  sets  constantly  from 
the  coast  of  Africa  towards  that  of 
America.  The  northern  portion  of  that 
current  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  it  receives  a  further 
accession  of  heat,  and  undergoes  a  change 
of  direction  in  consequence  of  the  resis¬ 
tance  afforded  by  the  American  coast-line  ; 
and  it  then  issues  forth  in  a  north-easterly 
direction  through  the  narrow  strait  be¬ 
tween  Florida  and  the  Bahama  Islands. 
In  its  course  obliquely  across  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Ciulf  stream  gradually 
si>reads  itself  out,  diminishing  in  depth  as 
it  increases  in  breadth ;  and  when  it  ap¬ 
proaches  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  one 
portion  of  it  bends  round  the  Azores,  and 
returns  into  the  Equatorial  current,  thus 
completing  the  shorter  circuit  of  that  hori¬ 
zontal  movement,  of  which  the  primum 
mobile  is  the  action  of  the  trade-winds. 
The  other  portion  continues  its  north¬ 
easterly  course  past  the  banks,  there  meet¬ 
ing  with  Arctic  surface-currents,  which 
tend  to  neutralize  its  movement,  and  to 
reduce  its  temperature.  Of  these  cur¬ 
rents,  the  principal,  which  is  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  I.abrador  and  Green¬ 
land  currents,  sweeps  southwards  along 
the  Atlantic  sea-board  of  the  United 
States,  not  only  cutting  this  off  from  the 
influence  of  the  Gulf  stream,  but  reducing 
its  winter  temperature  considerably  below 
the  normal  of  the  latitude.* 

But  the  other  divisions  of  the  Arctic 
current  interdigitate  with  the  divisions 

*  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  assume  (as  is  very 
commonly  done)  that  the  difference  between  the 
winter  climates  of  European  and  of  American  sta¬ 
tions  under  the  same  parallels  of  latitude  is  due 
only  to  the  elevation  of  the  former  above  the  nor- 
maL  The  reason  of  the  low  winter  temperature 
of  St.  John’s,  Halifax,  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Washington,  as  compared  with  London,  Paris, 
Bordeaux,  Oporto,  and  Lisbon,  is  fully  as  much  to 
be  found  in  the  r^uction  of  the  former  below  the 
normal  by  the  Arctic  current. 


into  which  the  Gulf  stream  there  breaks 
up  ;  and  the  latter  is  thenceforth  no  longer 
traceable,  either  by  temperature  or  by 
movement,  as  anything  more  than  a  sur¬ 
face-drift,  of  which  the  prevalence  of 
south-westerly  winds  in  that  portion  of  the 
North  Atlantic  affords  a  sufficient  expla¬ 
nation.  ITie  aggregate  of  these  Arctic 
surface  currents  brings  back  towards  the 
intertropical  area  the  water  which  has 
flowed  northwards  in  these  extensions  of 
the  Gulf  stream  ;  and  tl.us  completes  the 
longer  circuit  of  the  horizontal  circulation 
of  the  North  Atlantic. 

For  the  notion  that  the  Gibraltar  cur¬ 
rent  is  a  branch  of  the  Gulf  stream,  and 
that  the  climate  of  the  Mediterranean 
basin  is  in  any  way  dependent  upon  the 
heat  thus  brought  into  it  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  there  is  not  the  smallest  foun¬ 
dation.  The  Atlantic  water  which  enters 
it  is  colder  ^in  summer,  at  least)  than  that 
of  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  the  Gibraltar 
current  depends,  as  I  shall  presently  show, 
upon  local  conditions  alone.  Moreover 
it  a])pears  from  a  comparison  of  the  tem¬ 
peratures  of  stations  on  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  I'rance, 
with  stations  under  the  same  parallels  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  that  the 
former  are  rather  the  colder ;  so  that  as 
the  temperature  of  the  latter  is  entirely 
their  own,  except  so  far  as  it  is  afiected  by 
winds,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  tliat 
the  climates  of  the  former  are  in  any  way 
ameliorated  by  heat  conveyed  to  them 
by  water  that  has  been  superheated  else¬ 
where. 

Evidence  of  such  amelioration,  however, 
shows  itself  very  distinctly  as  we  proceed 
northward  from  the  British  Channel.  The 
slow  reduction  of  the  mean  annual  tem¬ 
perature,  and  the  great  elevation  of  the 
winter  temperature  above  the  normal  of 
the  latitude,  along  the  west  coast  of  Ire¬ 
land,  the  Hebrides,  the  Orkney,  Shetland, 
and  Varoe  Islands — and,  going  furthei 
north,  in  Iceland,  Hamiuerfest,  Spitz- 
bergen,  and  other  points  of  the  Polar 
area  * — give  unmistakable  evidence  of 
the  imjiortation  (so  to  speak)  of  heat  from 
a  southern  source,  by  the  agency  of  ocean- 
water. 


•  This  has  been  lately  worked  out  by  Dr.  Pe- 
termann  in  his  Geoeraphiseke  Mittheilungen,  on 
the  basis  of  the  large  number  of  obse^tions 
which  he  has  laboriot^y  collected  and  correlated. 
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It  is  not  unnatural,  therefore,  that,  in 
the  absence  of  any  other  explanation,  this 
north-easterly  flow  should  be  supposed  to 
be  a  continuation  of  the  Gulf  stream  cur¬ 
rent  ;  and  those  who  uphold  the  “  glory  ” 
of  that  great  ocean-river,  will  probably  be 
disposed  to  repudiate,  without  much  hesi¬ 
tation,  the  doctrine  that  would  attribute 
the  amelioration  of  the  Polar  climate  to 
any  other  cause.  Nevertheless,  I  venture 
to  think  that  such  as  may  be  inclined  to 
follow  me  through  the  following  inquiry, 
will  find  that  1  can  at  any  rate  show  good 
grounds  for  calling  in  question  the  re¬ 
ceived  doctrine,  and  for  substituting  a 
theory  of  much  wider  applicability. 

Some,  indeed,  may  deem  it  a  matter  of 
small  importance  whether  the  Gulf  stream 
or  a  general  oceanic  circulation  is  con¬ 
cerned  in  producing  the  effect,  which  is 
admitted  on  both  sides  ;  yet  the  real  lover 
of  science  will  not  only  desire  that  the 
true  rationale  should  be  found  for  its  own 
sake,  but  will  see  the  importance  of  the 
applications  which  the  new  doctrine  must 
l)Ossess,  in  the  past,  as  well  as  in  the  con- 
temjwrary,  history  of  the  globe.  For 
whilst  all  horizontal  oceanic  circulations, 
dependent  upon  surface-agencies  alone, 
are  liable  to  be  modified  or  completely 
diverted  by  changes  in  the  contour  of  the 
land,  and  must  therefore  have  been  en¬ 
tirely  different  in  successive  (ieological 
periods,  a  vertical  circulation  which  de¬ 
pends  only  on  the  contrast  of  temi>er- 
ature  between  the  Polar  and  Equatorial 
areas,  must  have  continued  through  all 
Geological  time,  provided  only  that  a 
communication  existed  between  the  great 
ocean-basins  of  the  two  areas. 

As  the  proper  understanding  of  the 
(ribraltar  current  furnishes  the  best  clue 
to  that  of  the  general  oceanic  circulation, 
and  as  the  investigation  of  its  phenomena 
and  the  inquiry  into  their  cause  was  one 
of  the  objects  to  which  our  last  Porcupine 
expedition  was  specially  directed,  I  shall 
first  give  an  account  of  the  results  most 
recently  attained. 

Gibraltar  Current. — The  adventurous 
Phoenicians,  who  are  said  to  have  traded 
with  the  Casseterides  for  tin,  long  before 
even  the  existence  of  Britain  was  known  at 
Rome,  must  have  experienced  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  this  current  in  their  outward  pas¬ 
sage  through  the  Fretum  Herculeum,  and 
have  welcomed  its  aid  on  their  return  ; 
for  in  the  mid-channel  of  the  strait  it  forms 


a  stream  of  about  four  miles  in  width,  con¬ 
stantly  running  eastwards  ;  and  its  rate, 
though  subject  to  modification  from 
winds  and  tides,  averages  at  least  two  miles 
and  a  half  an  hour,  or  sixty  miles  a  day. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  continual  addition  of 
such  a  vast  body  of  Atlantic  water  to  the 
contents  of  the  Mediterranean  basin 
would  progressively  raise  the  level  of  this 
inland  sea  but  for  some  equivalent  escai>e, 
unless,  as  one  bold  speculator  has  recently 
suggested,  the  bottom  of  the  basin  is  sub¬ 
siding  at  such  a  rate  that  the  influx  merely 
serves  to  keep  up  the  level.  The  most 
diverse  opinions  have  been  entertained, 
however,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  this 
withdrawal  is  effected.  The  idea  of  an 
outward  under -current  was  suggested 
about  two  hundred  years  ago  by  a  certain 
Dr.  Smith,  of  Oxford ;  on  the  basis  of  a 
fact  communicated  to  him  by  an  intelligent 
seaman,  which  proved  the  existence  of  a 
reverse  under-current  in  the  Baltic  Sound. 
But  as  the  surface  current  of  the  Baltic 
Sound  runs  <?M/wards,  whilst  the  Gibraltar 
surface-current  runs  mwards,  the  existence 
of  an  under-current  from  the  North  Sea 
back  into  the  Baltic  could  not  justify  the 
assumption  of  an  under-current  from  the 
Mediterranean  into  the  Atlantic  ;  unless, 
indeed,  it  could  be  shown  (which  Dr. 
Smith  did  not  attempt  to  do)  that  the  same 
])hysical  cause  operates  in  both  cases. 
This  I  shall  presently  endeavor  to  prove. 

The  idea  of  an  outward  under-current  has 
been  supported  by  statements  made  from 
time  to  time  as  to  the  reappearance,  at  the 
western  embouchure  of  the  strait,  of  vessels 
that  had  been  sunk  near  its  eastern  end. 
But  if  these  vessels  had  been  sunk  in  mid¬ 
channel,  where  there  is  a  depth  of  five 
hundred  fathoms,  it  is  against  all  proba¬ 
bility  that  they  should  have  ever  come  near 
the  surface  again ;  and  it  is  much  more 
likely  that,  as  Admiral  Smyth  suggests, 
they  were  sunk  in  one  of  the  lateral  streams 
nearer  shore — the  direction  of  which,  un¬ 
der  tidal  influence,  is  i)eriodically  reversed 
—and  that  they  were  conveyed  outwards  by 
its  agency.  More  recently,  however,  the 
existence  of  an  outward  under-current  has 
been  pronounced  impossible  by  such  high 
authorities  as  Professor  Buff*  and  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,t  on  account  of  the  obstacle 
supposed  to  be  presented  by  a  ridge  that 


*  “  Phy^  of  the  Bwth,"  p.  204. 
f  “  Principles  of  Geology,”  loth  cd.,  toI.  i.,  p.  563. 
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crosses  the  channel  at  the  western  extremi¬ 
ty  of  the  strait,  between  Capes  Trafalgar 
and  Spartel.  “  It  was  formerly  believed,” 
sa)rs  Professor  Buflf,  “  that  there  was  an  out¬ 
flow  underneath  answering  to  this  inflow 
at  the  surface  ;  but  later  researches  have 
shown  that  the  two  coasts  forming  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  are  connected  by  a 
reef  of  rocks  reaching  in  many  places 
nearly  up  to  the  surface,  while  the  sea  on 
both  sides  has  a  very  great  depth.”  And  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  has  expressed  himself  no  less 
confidently,  to  the  effect  that  the  existence 
of  this  ridge  “  has  dispelled  the  idea  which 
was  once  popular,  that  there  was  a  coun¬ 
ter-current  at  a  considerable  depth,  by 
which  the  water  which  flows  in  from  the 
Atlantic  is  restored  to  that  ocean." 

The  explanation  of  the  Gibraltar  surface- 
current  that  has  found  most  general  ac¬ 
ceptance  is  that  first  offered  by  Dr.  Hal¬ 
ley;  who  attributed  it  to  the  excess  of 
evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  caused  by  the  combined  action 
of  the  powerful  sun  of  that  latitude  and 
of  the  hot  winds  of  Africa,  over  the  whole 
amount  returned  to  its  basin,  either  direct¬ 
ly  by  rainfall,  or  by  the  rivers  which  dis¬ 
charge  themselves  into  it ;  whereby  its 
luvel  would  be  progressively  reduced,  if  it 
were  not  maintained  by  an  inflow  from 
the  Atlantic.  The  obvious  objection  to 
this  explanation,  taken  by  itself,  is,  that  as 
the  water  which  passes  off  by  evaporation 
leaves  all  its  salt  behind  it,  and  as  the 
water  which  enters  through  the  Strait 
brings  its  own  salt  with  it,  there  must  be  a 
progressive  increase  in  the  density  of  the 
water  of  the  Mediterranean,  until  it  reaches 
the  point  of  saturation.  And  although  the 
water  at  and  near  the  surface  shows  no 
such  excess,  it  has  been  seriously  maintain¬ 
ed  that  the  waters  of  its  abyssal  depths  may 
be  so  highly  charged  with  salt  as  to  be¬ 
come  saturated  with  it,  and  even  to  be 
depositing  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  basin. 

The  condition  of  the  Red  Sea  is  even 
more  peculiar  than  that  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  For  whilst  the  evaporation  firom 
its  surface  is  enormous — annually  amount¬ 
ing,  it  has  been  estimated,  to  a  layer  of 
not  less  than  eight  feet  in  thickness — 
scarcely  any  of  the  fresh  water  thus  with¬ 
drawn  is  returned  to  its  basin  either  by 
rain  or  rivers.  But  the  level  is  kept  up 
by  a  strong  current  that  continually  sets 
inwards  from  the  Arabian  Gulf  through 
the  Strait  of  Babelmandeb,  and  the  water 


thus  flowing  in  is  continually  adding  more 
salt  to  that  which  the  basin  already  con¬ 
tains.  Now,  if  there  were  no  outflow  of 
the  water  which  is  concentrated  by  evap¬ 
oration,  there  would  be  a  rapid  accumula¬ 
tion  of  salt  in  the  Red  Sea ;  which,  so  far 
as  can  be  judged  from  the  surface-water, 
does  not  prove  to  be  the  case.  Such  an 
outflow,  as  Captain  Maury  has  well  ar¬ 
gued,*  can  only  be  by  means  of  an  under¬ 
current  ;  and  he  applies  the  same  doctrine 
to  the  case  of  the  Mediterranean,  getting 
over  the  difficulty  of  the  “ridge”  or  “reef” 
by  citing  numerous  cases  in  which  a  deep 
current  is  brought  up,  by  the  conformation 
of  the  bottom,  to  comparatively  near  the 
surface. 

This,  then,  was  the  state  of  the  question 
we  were  charged  with  investigating  ;  and 
the  result  of  our  inquiries  has  not  only 
cleared  up  the  whole  difficulty  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  case,  but  has  furnished  a  definite 
clue  to  the  investigation  of  a  subject  of 
very  much  larger  importance — the  general 
oceanic  circulation. 

I  shall  present  these  results,  not  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  obtained,  but  in 
that  which  will  best  enable  me  to  explain 
the  rationale  of  the  under  current,  whose 
existence  they  have  demonstrated. 

We  found,  by  the  double  evidence  of 
chemical  analysis  and  specific  gravity, 
that  there  is  a  certain  small  excess  of  salt 
in  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  over 
that  of  the  Atlantic,  and  that  this  excess 
is  somewhat  greater  in  its  bottom-water 
than  in  water  taken  near  its  surface ; 
whilst  in  the  Atlantic,  where  any  differ¬ 
ence  presents  itself,  it  is  rather  in  the 
contrary  direction.  But  the  density  of 
none  of  the  numerous  samples  of  bottom- 
water  which  we  took  up  at  various  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean  basin,  from  depths 
varying  between  and  1,743  fathoms, 
was  such  as  to  give  any  sanction  to  the  no¬ 
tion  that  there  is  a  progressive  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  salt  it  contains.  On  the 
contrary,  the  results  of  our  inquiries 
seemed  to  prove  that  while  there  is  an 
excess  of  evaporation  fi-om  the  surface 
of  the  Mediterranean  above  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  fresh  water  returned  into  its  basin, 
the  augmentation  of  density  thus  occa¬ 
sioned  is  in  some  way  restrained  within 
a  very  narrow  limit.  We  found  no  dif- 
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ficulty  in  distinguishing  Mediterranean  taking  the  average  depth  of  the  channel  be- 


from  Atlantic  water  by  the  excess  of  salt 
which  it  contained ;  and  the  testimony  to 
“  character  ”  thus  given  by  the  hydrome¬ 
ter  and  the  test-tube  stood  us  in  good 
stead,  not  only  by  affording  valuable  con- 
hnnation  to  'the  direct  evidence  of  mo¬ 
tion  which  we  obtained  by  other  means, 
but  by  supplying  the  want  of  that  evi¬ 
dence  where  circumstances  prevented  us 
from  obtaining  it. 

The  Atlantic  entrance  of  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar,  bounded  by  Cape  Trafalgar  on 
the  north,  and  by  Cape  Spartel  on  the 
south,  is  about  twenty-two  miles  wide ; 
but  there  is  a  gradual  narrowing  within  as 
far  as  Capes  Tarifa  and  Alcazar,  between 
which  the  width  is  only  about  nine  miles  ; 
whilst  between  the  “  Pillars  of  Hercules,” 
which  bound  the  Mediterranean  entrance, 
the  distance  is  about  twelve  miles.  The 
eastern  end  of  the  strait  is  the  deepest — 
the  mid-channel  opposite  Gibraltar  having 
a  depth  of  more  than  500  fathoms.  From 
this  the  bottom  gradually  but  irregularly 
slopes  upwards  towards  the  western  end, 
where  what  has  been  spoken  of  as  the 
“  reef”  or  “  ridge  ”  presents  itself.  These 
terms,  however,  give  a  very  erroneous 
idea  of  the  real  nature  of  the  bottom. 
The  water  along  the  northern  or  Spanish 
side  of  the  strait  is  there  comparatively 
shallow,  the  loo-fathom  line  running  at 
about  twelve  miles’  distance  from  Cai>e 
'Prafalgar ;  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  even  this  depth  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  North  Sea  and 
the  British  Channel,  which  scarcely  any¬ 
where  exceed  100  fathoms.  'I'he  southern 
or  African  half  of  the  channel  is  consid¬ 
erably  deej>er ;  the  loo-fathom  line  run¬ 
ning  at  two  miles  from  Cape  Spartel, 
whilst  between  this  and  the  opposite  100- 
fathom  boundary  there  is  an  irregular 
rocky  channel,  some  parts  of  which  are 
comparatively  shallow,  whilst  in  others 
there  is  a  depth  of  nearly  200  fathoms. 
From  this  ridge,  which  constitutes  a  kind 
of  marine  “  watershed,”  separating  the 
basin  of  the  Mediterranean  from  that  of 
the  Atlantic,  the  bottom  slopes  downwards 
on  the  Atlantic  side,  at  nearly  the  same 
inclination  which  it  has  towards  the  Med¬ 
iterranean  ;  so  that  at  about  forty  miles 
westward  the  depth  is  e(]ual  to  that  of 
the  deepest  part  of  the  channel  between 
Gibraltar  and  Ceuta.  Now,  taking  this 
depth  at  500  fathoms,  or  3,000  feet,  and 


tween  the  two  ioo-fathom4ines  at  the  west¬ 
ern  end  of  the  Strait  to  be  150  fathoms, 
or  900  feet,  the  difference  between  these 
— viz.,  350  fathoms,  or  2,100  feet — is  the 
elevation  of  the  so-called  “ridge,”  which 
has  been  supposed  to  prevent  the  outflow 
of  an  under-current  But  as  the  length 
of  the  incline  leading  up  to  this  “  ridge  ” 
is  35  miles,  the  rise  is  only  60  feet  per 
mile,  or  i  foot  in  88 — an  extremely  mod¬ 
erate  gradient  And  further,  as  the  aver¬ 
age  depth  of  water  on  this  “ridge”  is 
fully  double  the  average  depth  of  Dover 
Strait,  and  as  there  are  channels  across 
it  whose  depth  reaches  1,200  feet  the 
impossibility  of  the  pa.ssage  of  an  under¬ 
current  from  the  M^iterranean  into  the 
Atlantic  appears  to  have  been  somewhat 
hastily  assumed. 

Our  own  investigations  commenced  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Strait ;  and 
we  found  that  whilst  both  the  temi^erature 
and  the  density  of  the  surface-water  dis¬ 
tinctly  indicated  its  Atlantic  source,  the 
temperature  and  density  of  the  water  at 
between  200  and  500  fathoms’  depth  no 
less  distinctly  indicated  its  Mediterranean 
character.  And  the  very  curious  fact  was 
determined  (two  sets  of  observations, 
made  at  an  interval  of  six  weeks,  giving 
identical  results)  that  the  water  at  250 
fathoms  is  considerably  denser  than  the 
water  at  500  fathoms.  Now  this  /act, 
taken  by  itself,  would  serve  to  indicate 
that  the  middle  stratum  is  in  motion  over 
the  straUim  below  it,  since  its  superposi¬ 
tion  could  not  otherwise  be  maintained  ; 
and  as  it  unciuestionably  consists  of  Med¬ 
iterranean  water,  that  motion  must  be 
from  east  to  west,  or  in  opposition  to  the 
surface-current.  This  inference  was  fully 
borne  out  by  the  experiments  made  with 
a  “  current-drag  ”  devised  by  our  excellent 
commander.  Captain  Calver,  whose  large 
hydrographical  experience  and  practical 
ability  were  here  peculiarly  valuable. 
This  “current-drag”  was  so  constructed 
as  to  present  a  resisting  surface  so  much 
larger  than  that  of  the  boat  from  which  it 
was  sus()ended  that,  although  the  latter 
would  tend  to  noove  in  the  direction  of 
the  surface-current  in  which  it  was  allowed 
freely  to  float,  this  tendency  would  be 
more  or  less  counteracted  by  the  action 
of  any  under-current  which  the  current- 
drag,  when  lowered  to  any  given  depth, 
might  there  meet  with  ;  and  thus  the  mo- 
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tion  of  the  boat  would  be  retarded,  com¬ 
pletely  checked,  or  even  reversed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  strength  of  such  under-current. 
In  our  first  set  of  experiments,  in  which 
a  westerly  wind  comUned  with  the  sur¬ 
face-current  to  carry  the  boat  inward,  the 
force  of  the  under-current,  at  a  depth  of 
250  fathoms,  did  not  quite  suffice  to  check 
its  motion ;  whilst  with  the  “  current- 
drag”  at  400  fathoms  the  inward  drift 
of  the  boat  was  more  ])erceptible.  Still 
its  retardation  was  such  as  to  indicate 
that  the  water  beneath  could  not  be  sta¬ 
tionary,  but  must  be  moving  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  opposed  to  that  of  the  surface-cur¬ 
rent,  since  its  action  on  the  “  current- 
drag”  so  nearly  neutralized  not  merely 
the  action  of  the  wind  and  surface-current 
on  the  boat  from  which  it  hung,  but  that 
of  the  whole  upper  stratum  on  the  sus¬ 
pending  rope.  This  inference  was  fully 
justified  by  the  result  of  our  second  set 
of  ex(>eriments  ;  for  the  wind  being  then 
from  the  east,  the  rate  of  th^  surface-cur¬ 
rent  was  reduced  by  it,  whilst  it  so  far 
neutralized  the  action  of  that  current  on 
the  boat,  as  to  leave  it  more  free  to  be 
influenced  by  the  “current-drag.”  VVe 
then  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  our 
boat  carried  ouhoards,  or  towards  the 
Atlantic,  against  the  powerful  stream  in 
which  it  floated,  by  the  invisible  agency 
of  a  current  flowing  at  a  depth  of  250 
fathoms,  or  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
beneath  the  surface.  And  when  the 
“  current-drag  ”  was  let  down  to  a  depth 
of  400  fathoms,  or  nearly  half  a  mile,  the 
westerly  movement  of  the  boat  still  gave 
distinct  evidence  of  an  outflow,  although 
its  rate  was  reduced. 

The  existence  of  an  under-current,  car¬ 
rying  forth  the  Mediterranean  water  ren¬ 
dered  denser  by  evaporation,  to  discharge 
it  into  the  great  Atlantic  basin,  thus  be¬ 
came  a  demonstrated  fact ;  and  the  whole 
difficulty  of  the  case  vanished,  save  that 
which  had  been  thought  to  arise  out  of 
the  obstruction  created  by  the  “  ridge  ”  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  strait  It  was 
obvious,  however,  that  this  difficulty  was 
rather  apparent  than  real.  For  not  only 
had  the  greatest  strength  of  the  under¬ 
current  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  channel 
been  found  to  lie  at  a  depth  very  little  ex¬ 
ceeding  that  of  the  “  ridge,”  but  the  water 
of  which  it  consists  had  been  found  to  be 
of  the  densest  an)rwhere  found  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Feeling  it  right,  how¬ 


ever,  to  do  all  we  could  to  satisfy  objec¬ 
tions  raised  by  such  authorities  as  Sir  C. 
Lyell  and  Professor  Buff,  we  proceeded  to 
the  so-called  “ridge,”  with  the  view  of 
testing  the -under-current  in  the  methods 
of  which  the  results  had  proved  so  satis¬ 
factory  at  the  other  end  of  the  strait.  By 
means  of  our  water-bottle  and  thermo¬ 
meters,  we  ascertained  that  the  water  of 
the  deeper  channels  intersecting  the 
“ridge”  was  no  less  distinctly  Mediter¬ 
ranean  than  that  of  the  under-current  near 
Gibraltar ;  and  since  it  is  obvious  that 
this  could  not  have  continued  to  maintain 
itself  against  the  inflow  of  Atlantic  water, 
unless  it  had  an  outward  movement  of  its 
own,  the  existence  of  an  under-current 
over  the  deeper  portion  of  the  ridge  can¬ 
not  be  a  matter  of  reasonable  doubt.  We 
very  much  regretted  that  the  uneven 
nature  of  the  bottom  prevented  us  from 
here  obtaining  the  more  direct  demonstra¬ 
tion  which  the  use  of  the  “  current-drag  ” 
had  afforded  us  at  the  opi>osite  end  of  the 
strait ;  but  it  would  have  been  out  of  the 
question  to  attempt  it.  For  we  here  lost, 
by  their  becoming  entangled  among  rocks, 
not  merely  a  sounding-lead,  but  also  a 
pair  of  thermometers  and  a  water-bottle  ; 
and  a  like  entanglement  having  taken 
place  in  another  sounding,  it  was  only 
after  considerable  exjwnditure  of  time  and 
trouble  that  the  instruments  were  recov¬ 
ered.  One  of  the  lost  thermometers  had 
become  quite  a  “  i>et  ”  with  us ;  for  in  the 
important  series  of  deep  teni|>erature- 
soundings  taken  in  the  Porcupine  expe- 
liition  of  1869  (to  which  we  shall  presently 
refer  more  particularly),  it  had  gone  up 
and  down  vertically  nearly  a  hundred 
miles ;  and  had  so  well  agreed  with  its 
fellow  throughout,  that  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  them  never  amounted  to  a  degi-ee 
(Fahr.).  When,  therefore,  we  found  our¬ 
selves  anchored  by  our  sounding-line,  and 
no  manoeuvring  of  our  vessel  proved  able 
to  release  it,  nothing  remained  but  to  free 
ourselves  by  putting  a  “  breaking-strain  " 
upon  the  line  (which  was  almost  like  a  tug 
at  our  heart-strings),  leaving  our  lead, 
water-bottle,  and  thermometer  to  be  a 
puzzle  to  the  fishes  of  the  present,  and  a 
prize  to  the  geologist  of  the  future. 

Having  thus  settled  the  facts  of  the 
case,  we  were  led  to  consider  their  ratio- 
node ;  and  found  reason  to  agree  fully 
with  Captain  Maury  in  the  explanation 
he  ofliered.  As  the  water  of  the  Mediter- 
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ranean  basin  is  continually  losing  by  eva¬ 
poration  a  larger  amount  than  is  returned 
to  it  by  rain  or  rivers,  an  inflow  from  the 
Atlantic  must  take  place  to  keep  up  its 
level ;  as  was  long  since  maintained  by 
Dr.  Halley.  Now,  if  this  inflow  consisted 
of  fresh  water,  the  total  quantity  of  salt  in 
the  Mediterranean  basin  would  remain 
the  same ;  the  density  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  water  would  consequently  undergo 
no  increase  ;  and  a  column  of  any  given 
depth  on  the  Mediterranean  side  of  the 
strait  would-  be  in  equilibrium  with  a 
column  of  the  same  depth  on  the  Atlantic 
side.  But  the  upper  current  of  saline 
Atlantic  water  brings  in  a  certain  quantity, 
of  salt  in  addition  to  that  which  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  basin  previously  contained  ;  the 
density  of  the  Mediterranean  water  is  con¬ 
sequently  augmented ;  and  a  column  of 
it  reaching  to  any  given  depth,  is  rendered 
heavier  than  an  equivalent  column  of 
Atlantic  water.  Hence  the  excess  of 
downward  pressure  will  displace  the  lower 
jMjrtion  of  that  column,  which  wiil  flow 
outwards  as  an  under-current ;  and  this 
will  not  be  checked  by  the  inclination  of 
the.  bottom,  which  the  motion  kept>ip  by 
a  very  small  constantly-acting  excess  of 
pressure  will  enable  it  to  surmount.  The 
withdrawal  of  a  portion  of  the  lower  stratum 
will  protluce  a  renewed  reduction  of  the 
surface-level,  and  this  will  occasion  a  fur¬ 
ther  inflow  of  Atlantic  water,  which  will  in 
its  turn  undergo  concentration  whilst  ad¬ 
ding  to  the  quantity  of  salt  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  basin  ;  so  that  there  will  be  always, 
on  the  one  hand,  a  tendency  to  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  level  lowered  by  excess  of 
evaporation,  and,  on  the  other,  a  tendency 
to  the  restoration  of  the  equilibrium  dis¬ 
turbed  by  excess  of  pressure ;  and  the 
fnflow  and  the  ^i//flow  will  so  far  keep 
each  other  in  check,  that  neither  the  low¬ 
ering  of  the  level  nor  the  increase  of  den¬ 
sity  will  ever  exceed  a  very  limited 
amount. 

Baltic  Current. — 'I'he  truth  of  this  ra¬ 
tionale  can  be  tested  in  a  way  that  would 
scarcely  be  anticipated,  viz.,  by  its  ap¬ 
plicability  to  the  precisely  converse  case 
of  an  inland  sea,  of  which  the  surface- 
evaporation,  instead  of  being  greater  (as 
in  the  Mediterranean),  is  less  than  the 
amount  of  fresh  water  brought  into  it  by 
rain  and  rivers.  Such  a  condition  exists 
in  the  Baltic,  which  receives  the  drainage  of 
one-fifth  of  Europe,  whilst  its  loss  by 


evaporation  is  comparatively  trifling  ;  so 
that  its  level  would  be  gradually  raised,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  o«/flow  whi^  is  con¬ 
tinually  taking  place  through  the  Sound 
(as  well  as  through  the  Great  and  I.,ittle 
Belt)  into  the  North  Sea."  Now,  as  this 
outflow  carries  off  a  large  quantity  of  salt, 
whilst  all  the  water  which  the  !^tic  re¬ 
ceives  from  rain  and  rivers  is  fresh,  it  is 
obvious  that  every  particle  of  salt  would 
in  time  be  washed  out  from  the  Baltic 
basin,  if  it  were  not  for  an  under-current 
which  brings  back  into  it  the  salt  water  of 
the  North  Sea.  The  existence  of  such  an 
under-current,  at  no  great  depth  beneath 
the  surface,  was  demonstrated  two  hundred 
years  ago  by  an  experiment  resembling 
that  which  we  made  last  summer  in  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar  :  a  boat  having  been 
carried  along,  in  opposition  to  the  surface- 
current,  by  the  action  of  the  under-cur¬ 
rent  against  a  basket  weighted  with  shot 
that  was  let  down  into  it  from  the  boat. 
'This  under-current  runs  so  near  the  sur¬ 
face  that,  as  we  are  told  by  Professor 
Eorchhammer,  its  action  of  the  under-cur¬ 
rent  ui>on  the  lower  part  of  the  immersed 
hull  of  large  vessels  is  sometimes  strong 
enough  to  overcome  the  contrary  action 
of  the  surface-current  upon  their  upper 
part,  and  to  carry  them  along  in  its  own 
direction  ;  and  he  has  ascertained  that 
this  under-current  has  the  saltness  of  the 
water  outside  the  Sound,  whilst  the  sur¬ 
face-current  consists  of  the  brackish  water 
of  the  Baltic.  The  existence  of  this  un¬ 
der-current  is  readily  accounted  for  by  the 
Physical  theory  already  applied  to  the  case 
of  the  Gibraltar  current ;  for  whilst,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  surface-current  is  always 
tending  to  reduce  the  level  of  the  Baltic 
to  that  of  the  North  Sea,  the  influx  of 
fresh  water  into  the  Baltic  and  the  outflow 
of  a  portion  of  its  salt  are  always  tending 
to  diminish  its  density.  The  weight  of  a 
column  of  Baltic  water,  therefore,  will  al¬ 
ways  be  less  than  that  of  a  column  of 
North  Sea  water  of  the  same  height  ; 
while  the  excess  of  downward  pressure  in 
the  former  will  be  continually  forcing  back 
a  portion  of  its  lower  stratum  into  the  Bal¬ 
tic,  thus  tending  to  restore  the  equilibrium 
of  the  two  columns,  the  disturbance  of 
which  is  as  continually  renewed  by  the  in¬ 
flux  of  fresh  water  from  the  surrounding 
land. 

There  can  be  no  Houbt  that  the  same  is 
true  of  the  Black  Sea,  which  is  constantly 
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receiving  from  the  Danube,  the  Dnieper, 
and  the  Don  a  much  larger  amount  of 
fresh  water  than  it  loses  by  surface  eva¬ 
poration  ;  so  that  its  level  would  progres¬ 
sively  rise  if  a  means  of  escape  for  the 
excess  did  not  exist  in  the  Bosphorus  and 
the  Dardanelles.  It  is  well  known  that  a 
strong  surface-current  is  always  setting  out¬ 
wards  through  these  straits  into  the  ; 

and  that  the  water  whidi  this  current  car¬ 
ries  off  contains  a  large  quantity  of  salt. 
It  is  just  as  evident,  therefore,  in  the 
case  of  the  Black  Sea  as  it  is  in  that  of  the 
Baltic,  that  all  the  salt  would  be  washed 
out  of  its  basin  within  a  limited  time  (a 
period  of  three  hundred  years  has  been 
assigned)  if  it  were  not  for  a  reflux  of  salt 
water  by  an  under-current  from  the 
.^.gean.  And  as  the  water  of  the  Black 
Sea  is  found  to  contain  a  pretty  constant 
proportion  of  salt — about  one-third  of  that 
contained  in  ordinary  sea  water — the  exis¬ 
tence  of  such  an  under-current  may  be 
safely  predicted  on  the  double  ground  of  d 
priori  and  d  posteriori  necessity. 

General  Oceanic  Circulation. — But  the 
Physical  theory,  which  has  proved  itself 
adequate  to  account  for  these  two  sets  of 
phenomena,  has  a  much  wider  and  more 
important  range  of  application.  For  it 
leads  us  to  affirm  that  such  a  reverse 
movement  of  the  upper  and  under  strata 
of  water  must  take  place  in  any  case  in 
which  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  distur¬ 
bance  of  the  relative  lei’els  and  of  the  re¬ 
lative  densities  of  two  masses  of  water  in 
free  communication  with  each  other,  pro¬ 
vided  only  that  the  increase  of  density  be 
on  the  side  of  the  reduction  of  let<el.  We 
have  seen  that  though  the  force  which  im¬ 
mediately  acts  in  prc^ucing  the  double  cur¬ 
rents  in  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  and  the  Bal¬ 
tic  Sound  is  that  of  grarnty,  yet  that  their 
maintenance  in  both  cases  is  dependent 
upon  solar  heat.  For  if,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  effect  of  that  heat  ujton  the  surface  of 
the  Mediterranean  did  not  suffice  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  excess  of  evaporation,  with  its 
consequent  lowering  of  level  and  increase 
of  density,  there  would  be  no  Gibraltar 
currents.  Whilst,  conversely,  if  the  rivers 
that  discharge  themselves  into  the  Baltic 
basin  were  leas  copiously  fed  by  the  rains 
and  snows  whose  source  lies  in  the  at¬ 
mospheric  vapors  pumped  up  by  solar 
radiation,  there  would  be  neither  raising 
of  level  nor  reduction  of  density  in  its 
contents,  and  the  Sound  currents  would 


be  suspended  permanently— as  they  often 
are  for  a  time. 

But  a  constant  and  decided  difference  in 
the  action  of  solar  heat  upon  two  bodies 
of  water  communicating  freely  with  each 
other  will  have  a  much  more  direct  influ¬ 
ence  in  maintaining  currents  between 
them,  by  the  difference  in  the  temperatures 
which  they  will  respectively  acquire.  Let 
the  Mediterranean  basin  be  supposed  to 
be  filled  with  water  of  the  same  den¬ 
sity  as  the  Atlantic,  and  up  to  the  same 
level ;  and  to  be  then  cooled  down  below 
the  freezing-point  of  fresh  water  by  the 
withdrawal  of  solar  radiation,  whilst  the 
.surface  of  the  Atlantic  continues  to  be 
heated,  as  at  present,  by  the  almost  tropi¬ 
cal  sunshine  of  the  Gibraltar  summer.  The 
cooling  of  the  Mediterranean  column, 
which  reduces  its  bulk  without  diminish¬ 
ing  its  weight,  would  at  the  same  time 
lower  its  level  and  augment  its  density.* 
An  indraught  of  Atlantic  water  would 
take  ]>lace  to  restore  that  level ;  but  this 
indraught  would  augment  the  weight  of 
the  column,  giving  it  an  excess  above  that 
of  the  column  at  the  other  end  of  the 
strait ;  and  the  equilibrium  could  only  be 
restored  by  the  escape  of  a  portion  of  the 
deeper  water  of  the  Mediterranean  as  an 
under-current  towards  the  Atlantic,  thus 
again  reducing  the  surface-level  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Now  so  long  as  the 
warm  Atlantic  water,  which  comes  in  to 
restore  that  level,  is  in  its  turn  subject  to 
the  same  cooling,  with  consequent  lower¬ 
ing  of  level  and  increase  of  density,  so 
long  would  the  vertical  pressures  of  the 
two  columns,  which  would  speedily  re¬ 
cover  their  equilibrium  if  both  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  same  heat  or  the  same  cold, 
remain  in  a  state  of  inequality  ;  and  so 
long,  therefore,  must  this  vertical  circula¬ 
tion  take  plaee  between  them. 

Now  the  case  thus  put  hypothetically  has 
a  real  existence.  For  the  Mediterranean 
cooled  down  by  the  withdrawal  of  solar 
heat,  let  us  substitute  the  Polar  basin; 
and  for  the  Atlantic,  the  Equatorial  ocean. 
The  antt^onistic  conditions  of  tempera- 

*  It  may  be  well  here  to  mention  UuU,  as  was 
long  since  ascertained  by  Despretz,  contraction 
of  xea-water  with  reduction  of  tem^ature  con¬ 
tinues  down  to  its  freezing  point  (which  is  from  5* 
to  7*  Fahr.  below  that  of  fresh  water),  instead  of 
giving  place  to  expansion,  as  is  the  case  with 
fresh  water  at  39^°.  Sea-water  thus  acquires  its 
peatest  density  when  it  is  on  the  point  of  frcez- 
mg. 
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ture  being  constantly  sustained,  a  con¬ 
stant  interchange  between  Polar  and 
Equatorial  waters,  through  the  seas  of  the 
temperate  zone,  may  be  predicted  as  a 
physical  necessity.  For  the  reduction  in  the 
temperature  of  the  Polar  column,  the  whole 
of  which  may  be  brought  down  by  the  con¬ 
tinued  exposure  of  the  surface  to  atmos¬ 
pheric  cold  almost  to  its  freezing-point, 
must  iliminish  its  height  whilst  augmenting 
its  density ;  and  thus  the  water  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  area  must  how  in  to  maintain  the 
level  thus  lowered.  But  when  the  column 
has  been  thus  restored  to  an  equality  of 
height,  it  will  possess  such  an  excess  of 
weight,  that  its  downward  pressure  must 
force  out  a  portion  of  its  deeper  water ;  and 
thus  an  outflow  of  ice-cold  water  will  be 
occasioned  from  the  Polar  towards  the 
Equatorial  area,  over  the  sea-bed  of  the 
deepest  oceanic  ba^s,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  there  will  be  a  continual  indraught 
warmer  surface-water  into  the  Polar  basin, 
which  can  only  be  supplied  by  a  general  pole- 
ward  movement  of  the  upper  stratum  of 
Equatorial  water.  These  movements  will 
not  have  the  character  of  currents  ;  for  it  is 
only  where  the  communication  between 
the  two  bodies  of  water  takes  place  through 
a  narrow  strait,  that  differences  so  incon¬ 
siderable  can  give  rise  to  a  perceptible 
movement  between  them.  Every  one  is 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  powerful  cur¬ 
rents  (such  as  that  of  a  “  mill-race  ”  or  a 
“tide-race”)  may  show  themselves  in 
such  narrowed  channels,  when  no  move¬ 
ment  is  discernible  in  the  open  waters 
from  which  they  lead  ;  the  contraction  of 
the  channel  bringing  the  moving  power, 
that  was  previously  diffused,  to  bear  upon 
a  limited  quantity  of  water,  so  that  its 
rate  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  re¬ 
duction  in  its  amount.  But  the  move¬ 
ment  is  not  the  less  real  when  diffused, 
than  it  is  when  concentrated ;  and  the 
same  vertical  circulation  would  take  place 
between  the  two  extremities,  or  between 
the  centre  and  circumference,  of  the  same 
continuous  basin,  under  opposite  condi¬ 
tions  as  to  heat  and  cold,  as  would  exist 
if  they  were  connected  by  a  compara¬ 
tively  narrow  channel  of  communication. 

That  the  “  vertical  circulation  ”  here 
predicted  on  theoretical  grounds  actually 
takes  place  in  any  mass  of  salt  water  of 
which  one  part  is  exposed  to  surface-cold 
and  another  to  surface-heat,  is  capable  of 
ready  experimental  proof.  Let  a  long  nar¬ 


row  trough  with  glass  sides  be  filled  with 
salt  water,  and  let  heat  be  applied  at  one 
end  (the  Equatorial)  by  means  of  a  thick 
bar  (ff  metal  laid  along  the  surface,  with  a 
prolongation  carried  over  the  end  of  the 
trough  into  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp ; 
whilst  cold  is  applied  at  the  other  (^e 
Polar)  by  means  of  a  freezing-mixture  con¬ 
tained  in  a  metallic  box  made  to  lie  upon 
the  surface,  or  (more  simply)  by  means  of 
a  piece  of  ice  wedged  in  between  the 
sides  of  the  trough.  A  circulation  will 
immediately  commence  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  theory,  as  may  be  readily 
shown  by  introducing  some  blue  coloring 
liquid  at  the  polar  surface,  and  some 
liquid  at  the  equatorial  surface.  The  blue 
liquid,  as  it  is  cooled,  at  once  descends  to 
the  bottom,  then  travels  slowly  along  it  until 
it  reaches  the  equatorial  end  of  the  trough, 
then  gradually  rises  towards  the  heated 
bar,  and  thence  creeps  along  the  surface 
back  to  the  polar  end.  The  red  liquid 
flrst  creeps  along  the  surface  towards  the 
polar  end,  and  then  travels  through  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  course  as  the  blue  h^  pre¬ 
viously  done.* 

We  shall  now  inquire  how  far  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  such  a  “vertical  circulation” 
can  be  demonstrated  from  the  facts  of  ob¬ 
servation.  But,  before  discussing  these,  it 
is  necessary  that  we  should  remove  a 
stumbling-block  which  lies  in  the  way  of 
their  tnie  appreciation — viz.,  the  doctrine 
of  the  uniform  deep-sea  temperature  of 
39**  Fahr.,  which  has  been  promulgated  on 
the  highest  authority,  and  has  gained  gen¬ 
eral  currency  among  Physical  Geogra¬ 
phers.  This  doctrine  seems  to  have  had 
its  root  in  the  notion  that  the  temperature 
just  named  is  that  of  the  greatest  density 
of  sea-water,  as  it  is  of  fresh  water ;  so  tha^ 
when  the  surface  of  the  Polar  sea  is  chilled 
by  an  atmosphere  of  (say)  40°  below  zero, 
each  layer  exposed  to  it  would  descend, 
until  the  temperature  of  the  whole  mass 
is  reduced  to  39^  but  that,  when  the 
temperature  of  the  surface-layer  falls 
below  this,  that  layer  will  expand  again, 
and  thus,  becoming  lighter,  will  remain  at 
the  surface  until  it  freezes,  as  happens  in 
ponds  and  lakes.  But  since  the  action  of 
cold  upon  sea-water  is  to  cause  it  to  con¬ 
tract  as  long  as  it  remains  liquid,  exposure 
to  a  Polar  atmosphere  will  give  a  down- 

*  This  experiment  has  been  exhibited,  by  the 
kindness  of  Prof.  Odling,  at  the  Royal  Institution 
and  at  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
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ward  movement  to  each  new  surface-stra-  of  39® ;  and  show  that  the  occupation  of 
turn  without  any  limit  of  temperature ;  the  ab3rssal  depths  of  the  oceanic  basins 
and  thus  we  might,  expect  to  find  the  by  Polar  water,  which  has  been  shown  to 
temperature  of  the  deeper  water  of  the  be  predicable  on  theoretic  grounds,  is  an 
Polar  basin  belmv  the  freezing-point  of  actual  fact.  For  although  our  own  ob- 
fresh  water,  ¥rhich  will  be  presently  shown  serrations  were  only  made  on  the  borders 
to  be  the  case.  of  the  North  Atlantic,  where  at  a  depth  of 

But  as  the  doctrine  of  the  uniform  deep-  2,435  fathoms  we  found  die  temperature 
sea  temperature  of  39®  is  sup|X>sed  to  to  be  36^®,  a  temperature  of  33^®  has 
derive  support  from  the  thermometric  been  since  met  with  almost  under  the 
observations  made  in  Sir  James  Ross’s  Equator  by  Commander  Chimmo,  at  a 
Antarctic  expedition,  it  is  further  requisite .  depth  of  2,306  fathoms.  And,  as  just 
to  show  why  these  observations  (in  com-  shown,  we  have  a  right  to  infer  the  exist- 
mon  with  many  others  of  the  same  char-  ence  of  a  yet  lower  temperature  in  the 
acter)  are  almost  entirely  destitute  of  Southern  ocean,  by  applying  to  the  older 
value.  A  series  of  exiieriments  was  made  observations  the  least  correction  that  is 
two  years  ago,  under  the  direction  of  the  justified  by  our  knowledge  of  the  instru- 
Hy<!rographer  to  the  Admiralty,  the  late  ments  with  which  they  were  made. 
Professor  W.  A.  Miller,  and  myself,  which  Now  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  con- 
conclusively  proved  that  no  ordinary  ther-  dition  of  the  deep  sea  which  of  itself 
mometers  can  resist  the  tremendous  pres-  occasions  this  extraordinary  depression  in 
sure  —  amounting  to  a  ton  upon  ei'try  its  temperature,  is  most  remarkably  proved 
square  inch  for  each  800  fathoms  of  depth  by  the  contrast  which  was  brought  out  by 
— to  which  they  are  subjected  in  deep-  this  year’s  series  of  Porcupine  tempera- 
sea  soundings.  A  pressure  of  three  tons  ture-soundings,  between  the  thermal  con- 
upon  the  square  inch,  which  is  encountered  dition  of  the  Mediterranean  and  that  of 
at  the  not  unusual  depth  of  2,400  fathoms,  the  neighboring  portion  of  the  Atlantic 
is  sufficient  to  produce  a  change  of  form  lying  between  the  same  parallels  of  lati- 
in  the  bulb  of  the  very  best  constructed  tude.  The  water  of  the  Mediterranean 
thermometer,  that  forces  up  the  mercury  basin  is,  so  to  speak,  self-contained ;  for  the 
or  spirit  in  the  tube  at  least  8° ;  and  in  influence  of  the  Gibraltar  current  is  only 
several  thermometers  made  the  subject  exerted  upon  a  portion  of  its  upper 
of  experiment,  the  rise  at  this  pressure  stratum  in  the  near  neighborhood  of  the 
was  found  to  be  from  20®  to  60®.  Hence,  strait.  Consequently,  whatever  may  be  the 
ffie  only  inference  that  can  be  drawn  from  reduction  in  the  temperature  of  the  deep 
the  older  observations  is,  that  the  temper-  Atlantic  produced  by  the  underflow  of 
ature  of  the  deep  sea  cannot  be  higher  polar  w'ater,  the  Mediterranean  is  entirely 
than  the  recorded  indication  reduced  by  secluded  from  that  influence  ;  its  temper- 
the  least  error  which  the  thermometers  ature  being  dependent  solely  on  the 
employed  could  have  shown.  Thus  the  amount  of  ^at  which  it  itself  receives  (1) 
temperatures  of  38®  and  39®,  observed  by  from  the  sun  and  air  that  act  on  its  sur- 
Sir  James  Ross  at  from  1,500  to  2,000  face,  and  (2)  from  the  solid  bed  on  which 
fathoms,  may  be  taken  as  having  been  it  rests.  Now  the  jw^az’^-teniperature  of 
really  at  least  as  low  as  32°  or  33®,  and  the  Mediterranean  during  the  months  of 
not  improbably  2®  or  3®  lower.  August  and  Sieptember  was  found  to  have 

The  Porcupine  exp^tions  of  1869  and  ffie  almost  tropical  range  of  between  70® 
1870  were  ’  provided  with  thermometers  and  78®;  being  rather  lower  towards  its 
“protected”  by  a  very  simple  plan  western  end,  where  affected  by  the  in- 
devised  by  the  late  Professor  W.  A.  draught  of  colder  Atlantic  water,  than  in 
Miller,  whereby  a  pressure  of  even  three  the  neighborhood  of  Sicily.  This  high 
tons  on  the  square  inch  was  prevented  temperature,  however,  was  limited  to  a 
from  exerting  any  perceptible  effect  upon  very  thin  stratum  ;  for  at  the  depth  of  10 
their  indications ;  and  as  every  one  of  them  fathoms  the  thermometer  fell  from  77®  to 
was  carefully  tested  under  that  pressure,  71“,  and  at  the  depth  of  20  fathoms  it 
the  observations  made  by  their  instru-  was  brought  down  to  61^®.  Below  this 
mentality  may  be  safely  relied  on.  These  there  was  a  very  gradual  reduction  in  tern- 
observations  entirely  mspose  of  the  doc-  perature  down  to  100  fathoms,  at  which 
trine  of  a  uniform  deep-sea  temperature  depth  the  thermometer  always  stood  at 
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from  54“  to  56®.  And  whatei'er  uhis  the  tem¬ 
perature  at  \oo  fathoms,  that  proved  to  be 
the  temperature  of  the  whole  mass  beneath, 
dotvn  to  the  greatest  depth  we  explored, 
which  was  1,743  fathoms.*  This  uni¬ 
form  temperature  of  the  great  mass  of 
Mediterranean  water  may  be  considered 
as  representing  the  temperature  of  the 
solid  crust  of  the  Earth  on  which  it  rests ; 
slightly  raised,  perhaps,  by  the  downward 
conveyance  of  heat  which  will  result  from 
the  sinking  of  the  films  that  are  succes¬ 
sively  concentrated  by  surface-evapora¬ 
tion.  For  it  has  been  long  since  observed 
that  thermometers  placed  in  deep  caves  or 
buried  in  the  soil,  at  such  depths  as  will 
seclude  them  from  the  influence  of  seasonal 
changes,  without  bringing  them  within  the 
direct  influence  of  the  internal  heat  of  the 
earth,  show — in  almost  any  part  of  Eu¬ 
rope — a  uniform  temperature  of  between 
51°  and  54°.  Thus,  in  the  deep  cellars 
under  the  Observatory  in  Paris  this  uni¬ 
form  temiierature  is  53®.  In  Kent’s  Hole, 
at  Torquay,  it  is  52®.  In  a  deep  cave  in 
the  island  of  Pantellaria  (between  Sicily 
and  the  Tunisian  coast),  which  is  reputed 
to  be  of  “  icy  coldness,”  it  is  54*.  And 
the  same  constant  temi>erature,  I  have 
been  lately  informed  on  good  authority, 
prevails  in  the  deep  tanks,  excavated  in 
the  soft  rock  below  the  houses,  in  which 
the  Maltese  store  up  the  water  collected 
during  the  rainy  season.  So,  again, 
Quetelet  found  that  a  thermometer  sunk 
in  the  earth  at  Brussels,  to  a  depth  of  24 
feet,  showed  an  annual  average  of  53®  4', 
the  range  of  variation  being  only  2°  5'. 
And  BischoflT  found  the  average  temper¬ 
ature  at  Bonn,  at  the  dejith  of  36  feet,  to 
be  51°,  the  range  of  variation  being  only 
1“  5'- 

I'hus,  then,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed 
that  the  bottom-water  of  any  great  mass, 
either  of  sea  water  or  of  fresh  water,  that 
is  shut  off  from  communication  with  the 
great  oceanic  basins,  will  be  that  of  the 
subjacent  crust  of  the  Earth,  except  so 
far  as  it  may  be  affected  by  heat  or  cold 
acting  on  the  surface.  Now,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  direct  influence  of  surface-heat 


*  This  uniformity  had  been  previously  observed 
^  by  Captain  Spratt  in  his  soundings  in  the  eastern 

\  basin  of  the  Mediterranean ;  but  owing  (it  seems 

i  probable)  to  the  want  of  protection  in  his  ther- 

Imometers,  he  had  set  the  uniform  temperature  too 
high,  namely  59*.  (See  his  “Travels  and  Re¬ 
searches  in  (Jretc,”  vol.  ii.,  Appendix  II.) 


extends  but  a  very  little  way  down,  the 
greater  part  of  it  becoming  “latent”  in 
evaporation.  And  ip  the  Mediterranean 
area  it  seems  that  the  winter  cold  is  not 
sufficient  to  do  more  than  carry  off  the 
excess  of  heat  gained  by  the  superficial 
stratum  during  the  summer ;  the  winter ' 
surface-temperature  being  that  perma¬ 
nently  possessed  by  the  great  body  of 
water  beneatli. 

With  this  uniformity  of  temperature  in 
the  Mediterranean,  at  all  depths  below 
100  fathoms,  the  thermal  condition  of  the 
Atlantic  is  in  most  remarkable  contrast 
The  surface-temperature  of  the  coasts  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  never  rose  to  70®, 
and  was,  on  the  average,  from  5“  to  6® 
lower  than  that  of  the  Mediterranean  in 
the  same  latitudes.  At  100  fathoms  the 
temperature  was  generally  below  52° ; 
and  thence  there  was  a  gradual  slow  dim¬ 
inution  of  heat  with  increase  of  depth 
down  to  800  fathoms,  at  which  the  ther¬ 
mometer  stood  atabout  49°.  But  within 
the  next  200  fathoms  there  was  a  sudden 
reduction  of  no  less  than  nine  degrees,  the 
thermometer  at  1,000  fathoms  standing  at 
40°,  and  gradually  falling  at  still  greater 
depths  to  about  36®  5',  which  seems  to  be 
the  temperature  of  the  whole  mass  of 
water  occupying  the  deeper  part  of  the 
North  Atlantic  basin. 

Thus  it  seems  obvious  that  this  deeper 
stratum,  as  the  Physical  theory  already 
stated  would  lead  us  to  predicate,  mainly 
consists  of  water  that  has  flowed  south¬ 
wards  from  the  deeper  part  of  the  Arctic 
basin,  carrying  with  it  the  low  temperature 
it  has  there  derived  from  exposure  to  sur¬ 
face-cold.  And  it  is  an  additional  confir¬ 
mation  of  this  view,  that  a  large  number 
of  northern  Mollusks,  Crustacea,  and 
Echinoderms  were  obtained  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  over  which  this  deeper  stratum  is 
diffused.  It  is  further  obvious  that  this 
low  bottom-temperature  could  not  be  per¬ 
manently  maintained,  unless  there  were  a 
continally-renewed  supply  of  Polar  water  ; 
and  this  renewal  can  only  be  effected  by 
a  gradual  movement  of  this  stratum  from 
the  Polar  towards  the  Equatorial  area,  as 
in  the  experiment  already  described.  As 
it  proceeds  onwards,  the  upper  portion  of 
it  will  be  continually  receiving  an  acces¬ 
sion  of  heat  from  contact  with  the  warmer 
water  above,  and  will  be,  so  to  speak, 
absorbed  into  the  upper  stratum  through 
the  “  stratum  of  intennixture  ;  ”  so  that 
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we  might  expect  that,  as  we  pass  towards 
the  Equator,  the  cold  stratum  will  lie 
deeper  and  deep«r,  ^whilst  in  passing  to¬ 
wards  the  Pole  it  will  come  nearer  and 
nearer  the  surface,  which  the  temperature- 
soundings  recently  taken  sliow  to  be 
the  case,  llius  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Faroe  Islands,  we  found  the  influence 
of  the  deeper  Arctic  How  beginning  to 
make  itself  distinctly  perceptible  in  the 
reduction  of  the  temperature  at  depths 
exceeding  500  fathoms ;  but  this  reac¬ 
tion,  beginning  sooner,  takes  place  more 
gradually,. so  that  there  is  not  the  same 
distinct  “  stratum  of  intermixture  ”  that 
we  met  with  at  the  southernmost  part  of 
our  survey. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  from  a 
comparison  of  the  temp^-atures  taken 
down  to  800  fathoms  in  the  Forcupine 
expeditions  of  1869  and  1870,  that  there 
is  a  slow  northwajd  movement  of  this 
upper  warm  layer  from  the  coast  of  Spain 
a^  Portugal  to  the  Faroe  Islands,  its 
surface-temperature  suffering  a  consider¬ 
able  reduction  (from  69**  to  49*’),  while  at 
depths  of  from  100  to  500  fathoms  the 
reduction  is  not  more  than  from  5°  to 
6".  Consequently,  while  the  temperature 
of  this  stratum  off  the  coast  of  Portugal  is 
rather  brlow  than  above  what  may  be 
considered  the  normal  of  its  latitude,  it  is 
very  much  higher  than  the  normal  in  the 
latitude  of  the  Faroe  Islands,  the 
climate  of  which  is  gready  ameliorated  by 
iL 

In  the  deep  channel  between  the  Faroe 
and  the  Shetland  Islands.,  we  found  a  sort 
of  compressed  epitome  of  the  oceanic 
vertical  circulation,  which  was  extremely 
remarkable.  The  upper  p>art  of  this 
channel,  in  which  the  bottom  lies  at  a 
depth  of  from  600  to  700  fathoms,  is 
occupied  by  the  warm  stratum  just  de¬ 
scribe  of  which  the  temperature  gmlually 
descends  from  an  average  of  ^2^  at  the 
surface  to  45°  at  aoo  fathoms  ;  but  in  the 
next  100  fathoms  —  constituting  the 
“  stratum  of  intermixture”— there  is  a  re¬ 
duction  of  13**,  bringing  down  the  tem¬ 
perature  to  the  freezing-point  of  fresh 
water  at  300  fathoms,  beneath  which 
depth  it  sinks  still  further.  And  the 
whole  under-stratum,  exceeding  300 
fathoms,  or  nearly  a,ooo  feet  in  depth, 
thus  forms  an  Arctic  stream  having  a 
temperature  below  30°,  and  bringing  with 


it  the  characteristic  animals  of  Iceland, 
Greenland,  and  Spitsbergen.  This  stream 
is  one  of  the  “feeders”  of  the  deep 
glacial  stratum  the  Atlantic  ;  and  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  further  inquiry 
will  bring  to  light  the  existence  of  similar 
feeders  elsewhere.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  comparatively  warm  stratum  by  which 
it  is  overlaid,  slowly  moving  in  a  north¬ 
easterly  direction,  goes  to  keep  up  the 
surface-level  and  to  ameliorate  the  climate 
of  the  Polar  area  ;  taking  the  place  of  the 
previous  arrival,  which,  after  having  been 
cooled  down  and  having  sunk  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  has  gone  forth  as  a  glacial  under¬ 
flow. 

It  may,  then,  be  fairly  claimed  for  the 
doctrine  of  the  slow  Polar  equatorial 
movement  of  the  deep  glacial  stratum, 
and  of  the  slow  Equatorial  polar  flow  of 
the  upper  and  wanner  layer  of  oceanic 
water,  dependent  upon  difference  of 
temperature  alone,  that  it  is  in  harmony 
alike  with  Physical  theory  and  with  the 
facts  of  observation.  That  the  warm 
stratum  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Faroe 
Islands  very  commonly  extends  to  a 
depth  of  500  or  600  fathoms,  seems  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  of  its  non-derivation  from 
the  Gulf  stream  ;  since,  where  this  can  be 
last  traced  as  a  definite  surface-current, 
its  depth  is  less  than  50  fathoms.  And  it 
is  obvious  that  the  vast  body  of  water  of 
which  this  warm  stratum  consists  must  be 
far  more  effective  in  the  transportation  of 
heat,  than  such  a  mere  surface -film.  For, 
as  we  have  seen,  whilst  the  superficial 
layer  of  this  warm  stratum  loses  20°  be¬ 
tween  Lisbon  and  the  P'aroe  Islands,  the 
layer  beneath,  to  the  depth  of  400 
fathoms,  loses  only  about  s'*. 

If,  then,  our  doctrine  of  a  general 
oceanic  vertical  circulation  be  true,  this 
Pole-ward  movement  of  the  up»i)er  warm 
stratum  of  the  North-eastern  Atlantic 
would  go  on  just  as  usual,  even  though  the 
Gulf  stream  were  to-morrow  to  be  divert¬ 
ed  into  the  Pacific  \  and  all  that  we 
should  lose  would  be  a  certain  portion  of 
the  warmth  of  the  south-westerly  winds, 
which  originate  in  the  true  Gulf  stream 
area.  Those  of  us  who  prefer  a  bracing 
frosty  winter  to  the  “green  Yule”  which 
is  said  to  make  a  “  fat  kirkyard,”  might 
not  regret  the  change. 

W.  R  Carpenter. 


his  tenants  and  farm-laborers.  He  would 
as  soon  have  though  of  joking  with  Patty 
as  with  one  of  his  mother’s  maid-ser^'ants. 
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might  be  the  sort  of  girl  likely  to  attract 
him. 

“  I'll  leave  the  trap  here,  Dennis,  and 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

PLEADING. 

Mr.  Bright’s  impatience  had  become 
unbearable  during  his  two  days’  absence 
from  home  ;  and  on  Monday  morning  he 
drove  towards  Ashton  in  a  state  of  mind 
hard  to  describe,  it  was  so  full  of  contra¬ 
diction. 

He  was  curious  to  see  his  cousin’s 
friend,  and  he  must  of  course  seek  him 
out  ;  but  Will  felt  unwilling  to  make  Mr. 
Whitmore’s  acquaintance. 

He  longed  to  see  Nuna ;  but  in  spite 
of  his  impatience  he  could  not  decide 
whether  he  should  at  once  pour  out  his 
love  to  her,  or  wait  until  his  dangerous 
rival  was  safely  off  the  ground. 

Will  knew  that  he  was  inferior  to  Nuna ; 
but  he  felt  such  reliance  on  the  strength 
of  his  love,  that  it  seemed  to  him  she  must 
in  the  end  yield  to  its  influence. 

“  Nuna  will  love  with  all  her  heart,” 
he  thought  1  shall  never  forget  her 
when  her  sister  died  ;  why,  she  has  never 
got  back  her  spirits  since.” 

There  was  a  short  way  to  Ashton  across 
the  common  in  front  of  Roger  W'estropp’s 
cottage,  and  on  through  Carving’s  Wood 
1  .ane,  but  it  was  a  way  not  often  taken 
because  of  the  sharp  pitch  in  the  lane 
above. 

'I'he  shortest  way  suited  best  with  Wdl’s 
mood ;  and  he  drove  across  the  common 
and  into  the  road  which  led  across  it  from 
the  lane. 

He  thought  he  saw  figures  in  front  of 
Roger  Westropp’s  cottage  ;  but  the  black 
horse  knew  his  road,  and  went  at  such  a 
pace  that  in  a  moment  the  scene  was 
clear  to  WilL 

Patty  Westropp  stood  just  within  the 
cottage-porch,  and  bending  over  her,  with 
his  arm  clasped  round  her,  was  a  gentle¬ 
man,  a  stranger  to  Will,  and  yet,  he  felt 
certain,  the  very  {lerson  he  hsid  come  in 
search  of. 

Men  who  are  their  own  masters  early 
are  apt  to  be  either  very  rigid  or  very  lax 
in  their  notions  of  propriety.  Will  had 
prided  himself  on  the  example  he  set  to 


This  sight  was  too  much  for  him  ;  he  sat 
stupefi^  and  before  he  had  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  his  surprise,  the  bladt 
horse  had  carried  him  on  past  the  angle 
of  the  lane  to  the  checkered  rise  above. 

“  How  utterly  disgraceful  1  ”  he  eit- 
claimed.  “  A  steady,  respectable  girl ;  a 
l>et  of  Nona’s  too.” 

And  then  he  remembered  that  this  dar¬ 
ing  transgressor  of  rural  proprieties  had 
doubtless  spent  yesterday  at  the  Rectory  5 
had  talked  to  Nuna  herself  There  was 
])rofanation  in  the  thought ! 

He  drove  rapidly  on.  The  lane  had 
never  seemed  so  long  before.  He  drew 
up  at  last  at  “  The  Bladebone.” 

“  I  may  be  mistaken  after  all,”  he 
thought ;  “  there  may  be  another  stranger 
in  Ashton.  I  may  find  Mr.  Whitmore 
waiting  for  me  here.” 

Dennis  and  his  wife  appeared  at  the 
door  together. 

Will  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  landlady ; 
and  she  approved  of  him  in  some  ways, 
though,  as  Dennis  said,  “  If  an  angel  was 
to  come  into  Ashton,  wings  and  all,  Kitty 
would  be  safe  to  find  goose-feathers  in 
’em.*’ 

And  on  one  or  two  occasions  Mrs.  Fagg 
had  pronounced  Mr.  Bright  “a  pragmati¬ 
cal  prig,  only  fit  to  live  in  a  teacup." 

Will  nodded  to  the  pair  as  they  greeted 
his  approach. 

“  Is  Mr.  W’hitmore  in  ?  ” 

Dennis  opened  his  eyes  and  mouth  ;  bur 
his  wife  answered  before  he  could  get  a 
word  out : 

“  That’s  onr  lodger” — this  to  Dennis  in 
a  quick  aside  ;  then  louder,  “  Mr.  Whit¬ 
more’s  out,  sir — been  out  some  hours.” 

“  Ah  !  I  wonder  if  I  met  him  ;  a  tall, 
dark  man,  in  a  gray  suit,  with  a  felt  hat 
of  the  same  color  ?  ” 

Mrs.  Fagg  nodded. 

”  That’s  him,  sir  ;  he’s  a  gentleman  you 
couldn’t  easy  mistake.  Why,  I  believe 
he’s  taller  than  you,  sir  ;  looks  so  perhaps, 
because  he’s  not  so  wnde-chested.  Will 
you  leave  any  message,  sir  ?  ” 

Will  hesitated.  After  all,  what  business 
was  it  of  his  ?  The  man  might  not  be  a 
gentleman  spite  of  his  looks,  and  Patty 
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go  on  to  the  Rectory  ;  perhaps  Mr.  Whit¬ 
more  will  be  in  by  the  time  1  come  back.” 

A  sense  of  relief  had  come  with -his 
last  reflections.  He  went  on  fast  to  the 
Rectory.  A  servant  was  coming  down¬ 
stairs. 

"The  Rector’s  engaged,  sir,  in  his 
study ;  will  you  walk  this  way  ?  ”  She 
threw  open  the  dining-room  door,  and 
there  sat  Nuna  drawing. 

Will  saw  that  she  blushed,  and  that 
there  was  an  unusual  flutter  about  her  as 
he  came  in ;  both  these  signs  gave  him 
hope. 

•.  "  I'm  sorry  you  can’t  see  Papa,”  she 
said;  “I’m  afraid  he  will  be  busy  all  the 
morning.  Some  business  of  old  Roger’s 
is  worrying  him  to-day.” 

Will  did  not  answer ;  he  was  thinking 
how  to  begin  on  his  own  business.  If  Nuna 
had  continued  to  blush  it  would  have  been 
easy,  but  she  was  unconscious  and  natural 
again. 

“When  is  Mrs.  Bright  coming  to  see 
me.  Will  ?  I  want  her  for  a  wlmle  long 
day.  You  must  tell  her  my  Spanish  hens 
d^ive  famouslv,  and  1  have  two  of  the 
direst  little  kittens.” 

“  I  thought  you  disliked  cats !  ” 

“Ah,  but 'not  kittens,  they  are  such 
graceful  little  pets;  and,  Will,  I  don’t 
believe  there  ever  were  such  pretty  ones 
as  these.  Your  friend,  yesterday,  was 
delighted  with  them.” 

It  seemed  to  Will  that  Nuna  was  blush¬ 
ing  again.  He  thought  of  the  scene  in 
the  cottage-porch,  and  a  sudden  most 
unwarrantable  fit  of  wrath  took  possession 
of  him. 

“My friend?”  He  reddened,  but  Nuna 
was  not  looking  at  him.  “  I  suppose  you 
mean  Mr.  Whitmore ;  he’s  no  friend  of 
mine  ;  he’s  a  stranger  sent  down  here  by 
my  cousin  Stephen.  It  was  very  kind  of 
your  father  to  invite  him,  but  I  wisli 
Stephen  would  not  put  me  in  such  a 
position.” 

Nuna  did  look  at  him  now,  and  she 
laughed  at  the  vexation  on  his  honest  face. 
No  use  for  Will  Bright  to  try  concealment, 
.'his  feelings  were  as  legible  as  if  he  had 
printed  them. 

-  “What  do  you  mean,  Will?  Why, 
Papa  said  this  morning'  that  he  quite 
envied  you  the  privilege  of  Mr.  Whit¬ 
more’s  society.  You  can’t  think  how 
delightful  he  is.” 

'  “Delightful  is  he?"  Will  spoke  very 
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much  like  an  angry  schoolboy.  “  Pray 
what  is  tliere  so  delightful  in  him?  I 
don’t  think  him  particularly  handsome,  I 
can  tell  you.” 

“  Handsome  !  you  silly  old  Will ;  why, 
he’s  much  better  than  handsome,  he’s 
distinguished-looking  ;  ‘  and  besides,  he 
looks  like  a  genius.” 

If  he  had  been  less  angry,  W'ill  might 
have  noticed  that  Nuna  bad  gone  back  to 
the  old  terms  of  their  friendship.  She 
spoke  far  more  intimately  than  she  ever 
had  done  since  Mary’s  death. 

“ Genius  1  what’s  that?  Something 
that’s  as  poor  as  a  rat,  and  not  quite 
respectable ;  that’s  my  experience  of  a 
genius,  Nuna  In  London  poor  Stephen 
is  thought  a  genius  among  his  own  set. 
Genius  1  If  you  had  wanted  to  set  me 
quite  against  this  Mr.  Whitmore,  you 
could  not  have  chosen  a  better  word.” 

Nuna  drew  her  chair  up  to  the  table, 
took  her  crayon,  and  went  on  with  her 
drawing. 

“  Poor  Will !  how  boorish  he  is  I  how 
different  to  Mr.  Whitmore  !  ”  But  though 
she  thought  Mr.  Bright  rude,  she  was  too 
easy-tempered  to  be  vexed.  “  How  can 
he  know  better,  poor  fellow  ?  ”  she  thought. 
“  I  believe  he’s  always  about  his  farm 
talking  to  his  men ;  association  must  tell 
upon  all  of  us.”  A  sentiment  sadly  at 
variance  with  the  democratic  notions  witli 
which  Miss  Beaufort  occasionally  shocked 
her  father’s  prejudices. 

She  looked  so  pretty,  bending  grace¬ 
fully  over  her  drawing,  with  a  bright 
earnestness  in  her  eyes.  Will  could  have 
gone  down  on  his  knees  and  worshipped 
her.  He  was  heartily  ashamed  of  himself 
already ;  and  yet,  as  his  mind  was  only 
half  relieved  of  its  burden,  he  could  not 
feel  at  ease. 

He  drew  his  chair  nearer. 

“  Don’t  be  angry  with  me  ;  you  know 
what  a  rough  fellow  I  am,  you  do,  don’t 
you,  Nuna?” 

He  bent  his  head  forward  till  it  nearly 
touched  hers. 

Nuna  was  so  used  to  blame,  that  it 
seemed  too  much  for  any  one  to  ask  par¬ 
don  of  her.  Will’s  humility  touched  her 
warm,  sensitive  nature,  and  brought  tears 
to  her  eyes. 

She  put  her  hand  frankly  into  his  huge 
grasp,  and  smiled — it  seemed  to  Will 
wifri  such  heavenly  sweetness,  that  if  he 
had  not  just  offended  he  must  have  taken 
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her  to  his  heart  at  once,  she  looked  such 
a  darling. 

“  Ah,  Will !  '  But  indeed  I’m  sure  you 
will  like  Mr,  Whitmore  *  he  has  been  in 
Italy,  and  in  so  many  other  countries, 
and  he  has  read  and  observed  so  much, 
it  makes  one  feel  horribly  ignorant  to 
listen  to  him.” 

“  Really  !  I  don’t  find  any  pleasure  in 
being  made  to  feel  horribly  ignorant” 

Nuna  looked  up  thoughtftilly.  Hith¬ 
erto  with  Will  she  had  been  conscious  of 
his  goodness  and  his  kind  friendliness. 
Her  father  called  him  clever,  and  she 
had  taken  him  on  trust  Nuna  thought 
men  must  be  more  clever  than  women, 
unless  they  were  like  Dennis  Flagg,  and 
even  he  was  a  great  politician ;  but 
something  in  Will’s  last  sentence  jmt  her 
wandering  thoughts  into  a  more  concrete 
form  than  usual. 

“Don’t  you  really?”  she  said  at  last 
“  But  then,  unless  one  feels  one's  igno¬ 
rance,  one  would  rest  content  in  it. 
Don’t  you  tliink  when  one  sees  a  remark¬ 
able  person,  such  a  person  as — as  Mr. 
Whitmore  for  instance,  it  acts  like  a  spur, 
and  rouses  one  for  weeks  afterwards  ? 
Why,  I  have  worked  just  double  to-day 
at  my  drawing.  He  knows  the  original 
of  this  old  cast,  and  his  talk  about  it  has 
thrown  such  an  interest  into  the  sub¬ 
ject." 

Will  sat  gnashing  his  teeth  in  silent 
anger. 

“  He,”  “  his,"  he  said  to  himself,  but 
he  sat  dumb, 

Nuna  went  on  with  her  drawing. 

“  I’m  afraid  I  could  never  agree  with 
you  about  him,”  Will  said  at  last ;  he 
tried  to  speak  calmly ;  “  what  you  say 
would  give  me  the  idea  of  a  highly-refined 
man,  and  Mr.  Whitmore  is  not  that  by 
any  means.” 

A  flush  came  in  Nuna’s  face,  not  at  his 
manner  this  time,  but  at  his  words. 

“  How  can  you  say  that  ?  Just  now 
you  told  me  you  knew  nothing  about  Mr. 
Whitmore.” 

Will  hesitated.  He  could  not  tell 
Nuna  what  he  had  seen,  and  yet  he  must 
warn  her  against  her  exaggerated  notions. 

“  I  have  not  spoken  to  Mr.  Whitmore, 
but  from  what  I  know  about  him  I’m 
([uite  sure,  Nuna,  he  is  not  a  fit  compan¬ 
ion  for  you.” 

Nuna’s  eyes  sparkled ;  she  flushed 
crimson,  and  sat  very  upright. 


“  I  don’t  understand  you.  Papa  is 
the  best  judge  of  that,  I  think.  I  will 
go  and  find  out  how  soon  he  will  be  at 
liberty  to  see  you.” 

It  was  so  new  to  see  Nuna  downright 
angry,  that  her  lover  sat  confounded  ;  ne 
did  not  know  what  to  do  or  say.  But  by 
the  time  she  reached  the  door,  passion 
had  overcome  fear,  and  he  was  beside  her, 
grasping  her  arm. 

“  Nuna,  darting,  don't  go  away,  don’t 
be  angry,  there’s  a  sweet  darling.  I've 
been  vexing  )rou  with  a  heap  of  folly  and 
nonsense  all  this  time,  just  because  I 
couldn’t  get  the  words  out  I  came  to  say ; 
but  you’ll  forgive  me,  darling,  won’t  you  ? 
Don’t  be  angry  with  me,  you  sweet,  gentle 
girl.  Say  you’re  not  angry,  Nuna.” 

He  put  his  strong  arm  round  her  as  he 
ended,  and  drew  her  close  to  him. 

Nuna  freed  herself  as  soon  as  she  could  ; 
then  she  drew  a  deep  breath. 

“  O  Will,  how  could  you  ?  You  fright¬ 
ened  me.” 

It  was  a  very  unsatisfactory  speech, 
but  there  was  no  rejection  in  it ;  and 
when  once  Will  had  put  his  hand  to  any¬ 
thing,  he  was  not  likely  to  turn  back. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I’m  so  rough, 
such  a  vehement  fellow  ;  you  knew  that, 
darling,  in  the  old  days ;  but  you’ll  forgive 
me,  won’t  you  ?  ”  He  took  her  hand,  but 
she  tried  to  pull  it  away.  “  Why,  Nuna, 
you’re  not  really  angry  ?  ” 

The  door  ope'ned,  and  Jane  api^eared. 

“  The  dressmakerj  if  you  please.  Miss. 
She’s  in  the  spare  room.” 

Nuna  was  hurrying  after  Jane,  but  Will 
stepped  before  her ;  he  shut  the  door  and 
set  his  back  against  it 

“  Wait  just  a  minute,  won’t  you  ?  You 
shan’t  go  like  this,”  he  said,  passionately. 
“  I  love  you,  Nuna !  I  have  loved  you 
all  my  life  ;  give  me  a  little  hope,  Nuna  ! 
I  know  I’ve  blundered  this  morning,  but 
— he  stopped  and  looked  at  her  pale, 
wondering  face.  “  Nuna,  darling,  look 
at  me  out  of  your  dear  eyes  just  one 
minute.  Try  and  see  if  you  can’t  feel 
what  I’m  feeling ;  I’m  almost  mad  now.” 
His  voice  got  hoarse  and  choked  as  he 
went  on.  “  I’ll  be  worse  if  you  tell  me 
there’s  no  chance.  For  God’s  sake  don’t 
tell  me  so  ;  tell  me  to  wait.  I’ll  wait  any 
time  you  like.  Stop,  Nuna,”  for  she  again 
shook  her  head  sadly,  “think  how  I’ve 
been  hoping  on  for  years ;  think  how 
long  I’ve  loved  you !  Tell  me,  was  there 
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a  chance  for  me  before  this  cursed  med¬ 
dling  Londoner  came?”  He  spoke  stem* 
ly,  and  anger  flashed  in  Nuna’s  eyes. 
“  There,  I’ve  ruined  myself  now,  1  see. 
O  Nuna,  Nuna !  will  you  go  away  like 
this  from  me,  when  I  you  as  1  do  ?  ” 

The  anger  in  her  £ace  softened. 

**  i  don’t  know  what  to  say  to  you.  O 
Will,  why  have  you  done  this?  Why 
don’t  you  go  on  l:^ing  friends,  as  we  used 
to  be  ?  You  have  made  it  all  so  uncom¬ 
fortable.” 

“  We  can  never  again  be  as  we  used 
to  be,”  he  said,  sadly.  You  don’t  know 
what  love  means,  Nuna ;  you  don’t  un¬ 
derstand  your  own  feelings  yet ;  if  they 
are  ftee,  you  must  in  the  end  feel  some 
love  for  me.”  She  looked  impatiently  at 
the  door.  The  unquiet  tumult  he  had 
raised  deadened  her  pity  for  him.  “  Yes, 
you  shall  go,”  he  said,  bitterly ;  “  1  see 
I  only  torment  and  vex  you  ;  you  can’t 
bear  the  sight  of  me.” 

He  had  his  hand  on  the  door  ready  to 
open  it ;  but  Nuna  melted.  There  was 
nothing  hard  in  her  at  this  epoch  of  her 
life,  held  out  her  hand  to  Will 

”  Do  let  us  be  friends,”  she  said  gently ; 
”  I  believe  I  have  not  behaved  as  you 
had  a  right  to  expect.  I  mean,”  she 
spoke  quickly,  to  check  the  hope  she  saw 
rising  in  his  iiice,  “  I  ought  to  have  thanked 
you  for  what  you  told  me  ;  and  indeed  I 
am  grateful  to  you,  and  I’m  sorry  too. 
You  do  forgive  me,  don’t  you?”  She 
held  out  her  hand. 

Will  clasped  it  close,  and  then  kissed 
it  so  passionately  that  Nuna  drew  it  away, 
frightened  out  of  all  her  sympathy  by  the 
vehement  behavior  of  her  lover. 

She  ran  upstairs,  and  hurried  along  the 
gallery  to  her  own  room ;  but  when  she 
reached  it,  she  remembered  Miss  Cop- 
pook.  t 

•  **  I  suppo>K  I  must  not  keep  her  wait¬ 
ing,”  she  said,  dolefully.  She  did  so  long 
to  be  alone.  She  was  afraid  of  herself^ 
and  of  this  new  trouble  that  was  tugging 
at  her  heart  as  if  it  never  meant  to  let 
rest  come  there  again. 

“  If  I  had  stayed  with  \Vill,  would  he 
have  persuaded  me  to  say  I  loved  him  ?  ” 
she  stood  thinking.  ”  Oh,  no,  that  mas¬ 
terful  way  of  Will’s  is  just  what  gives  me 
courage.  I- don’t  think  I  would  be  driven 

to  do  anything,  even  if  I  liked  it,  and - ” 

She  broke  off  here,  and  again  remem¬ 
bered  Miss  Coppock. 


.  I  CHAPTER  XII. 

VaOM  TUK  ORATE. 

The  first  thought  that  caaie  to  Patty 
when  she  waked  was  that  she  had  forgot¬ 
ten  the  Rector’s  message. 

Roger  looked  confounded  when  he 
heard  it 

“It’s  always  so,”  he  said  to  himself; 
“  so  sure  as  a  bone  falls  to  one’s  share,  so 
sure  some  hungry  dog  snaps  it  up  and 
runs  off  with  it  Now  here’ll  be  my  brother 
Watty  turning  up  again,  a  beggar,  or 
worse,  and  Pll  be  called  on  to  set  him 
straight.  I  won’t,”  he  said,  doggedly ; 
“  let  him  stay  in  Australia  and  do  the  b^t 
he  can.  Grandmother  Wood  left  the 
money  to  the  child,  not  to  me.  1  disap¬ 
proved  of  that,  but  now  I  see  a  use  in  it ; 
it’s  not  mine  to  spend.” 

Patty  was  milking  her  cows,  and  Roger 
knew  Aere  was  no  use  in  presenting  him¬ 
self  in  the  Rector’s  study  before  nine 
o’clock.  It  was  fretful  work  meantime  with 
him  ;  it  did  seem  hard  that  after  so  much 
toiling  and  moiling,  and  never  taking  so 
much  as  a  day’s  pleasure  out  of  his  earn¬ 
ings,  he  should  be  called  on  to  part  with 
them  for  one  who  had  never  toiled,  except 
to  please  himself. 

His  younger  brother  Walter  had  been 
a  wild,  careless  youth,  left  dependent  on 
Roger  ;  and  folks  had  said  that  if  Walter 
Westropp  had  met  with  less  harsh  and 
niggardly  treatment  in  boyhood  he  might 
not  have  been  thrown  among  the  associates 
who  led  him  astray.  Walter  got  into  mis¬ 
chief,  and  to  save  exposure,  Roger  paid  his 
brother’s  passage  out  to  Austria  ;  once 
since,  at  the  urgent  entreaty  of  his  wife,  he 
had  sent  a  few  pounds  to  the  young  prodi¬ 
gal,  when  Watty  had  represent^  himself  a.s 
sorely  in  need  of  help.  This  was  all  that  hatl 
pass^  between  the  brothers,  but  till  she 
died  Mrs.  Westropp  kept  up  a  correspon¬ 
dence  with  her  young  brother-in-law,  and 
Patty  had  cherished  visions  of  the  return 
of  this  long  lost  uncle  with  a  nugget  of 
Australian  gold.  Roger  knew  better  flian 
that,  or  tl^ight  he  did.  Watty  was  a 
scamp  and  a  disgrace,  and  would  never 
be  anything  else — this  was  Roger’s  ver¬ 
sion  of  his  family  histor)'. 

Patty  told  her  father  how  the  Rector 
had  answered  her  question  as  to  whether 
the  news  came  from  Australia,  and  it 
seemed  to  Roger  conclusive  that  the 
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tidings  did  concern  Watty,  but  that  he 
was  m  England. 

He  pushed  his  breakfast  away  ;  anxiety 
was  the  only  food  he  could  digest  this 
morning.  Till  it  was  time  to  begin  work 
at  the  Rectory,  Roger  worked  in  his  own 
garden,  but  this  morning  he  sat  indoors 
thinking.  He  struck  his  hand  hard  on 
the  table  as  he  rose  up  from  it. 

“  Watty  shall  go  to  the  Union.  Patty’s 
idle  enough  as  it  is ;  she’ll  be  ruined  with 
the  pattern  of  a  loafing  vagaborKl  like  he 
about  the  place.” 

But  anxious  as  he  was,  having  once  gone 
to  the  Rectory  kitchen  and  reported  him¬ 
self  returned,  he  stuck  doggedly  to  his 
work,  and  went  on  mowing  the  lawn,  with¬ 
out  any  further  attempt  to  seek  an  inter¬ 
view  with  his  master, 

lire  summons  to  the  study  came  at 
last.  When  Roger  opened  the  door  he 
found  the  Rector  looking  much  puzzled 
and  peq)lexed  ;  Mr.  Beaufort  had  passed 
his  delicate  hand  through  his  hair  till  it 
stood  nearly  on  end,  and  the  comers  of 
his  mouth  were  drawn  down  in  a  way  ludi¬ 
crous  to  behold ;  and  yet  Roger,  who  was  a 
close  observer,  saw  that  his  master’s  irertur- 
bation  was  not  trouble  but  mere  flutter — 
there  was  decided  gratification  in  it. 

“  Good  morning,  Roger,”  said  the  Rec¬ 
tor,  in  the  old  schoolmaster  style.  **  I 
have  a  very  important  communication  to 
make  to  you,  and  that  is  why  1  sent  for 
you  ;  in  fact,  Roger,  you  had  better  sit 
down  while  I  read  you  this  letter.  Or 
stay,  had  1  better  read  it  ?  Shall  1  try 
and  explain  it  instead,  though  I  don’t 
quite  understand  it  myself  ?  You  see  it’s 
entirely  business.” 

“  Read  it,  sir,  if  ye  please,  if  ye  leave 
the  choice  to  me.”  Roger  looked  suspi¬ 
cious  ;  he  thought  himself  quite  a  match 
for  the  Rector  in  a  matter  of  business. 

But  as  Mr.  Beaufort  read,  the  old  man 
found  it  no  easy  matter  to  follow  him. 
'I'he  letter  was  from  a  lawyer  in  Sydney, 
and  there  was  much  technical  language  m 
it  Three  facts,  however,  stood  out 
clearly.  Watty  was  dead  ;  Watty  had  died 
rich,  and  Watty  had  made  Mai^a  Wes- 
tropp  his  heiress. 

Mr.  Beaufort  read  the  letter  through  in 
his  most  magisterial  manner,  even  to  the 
signature,  and  then  glanced  at  Roger  with 
eager  curiosity. 

But  Roger  looked  as  unmoved  as  the 
bookcase  behind  him. 


**  1  must  congratulate  you — at  least,  noi. 

I  believe  I  should  coiKlole  with  you  on 
the  loss  of  your  brother  in  the  first  place,” 
here  the  Rector  hesitated.  “  There  is  a 
letter  from  him  too  ;  it  is  addressed  to  the 
lawyer,  but  it  is  plainly  meant  for  you.” 

No  muscle  of  Roger’s  face  stirr^  but 
he  stretched  his  hand  out  suddenly  for  the 
letter. 

“I’ll  give  it  you,”  Mr.  Beaufort  said  ; 
“  but  1  want  first  to  ask  how  this  is  to  be 
communicated  to  Patty  ?  ” 

“  She  need  know  nothing,  sir,  till  she 
come  of  age.”  Roger  spoke  sharply. 

Mr.  Beaufort  waved  his  white  hand. 
“  Stop  a  minute  ;  you  cannot  keep  it  from 
her.  The  tidings  are  not  sent  to  you. 
Roger,  at  all ;  they  are  sent  to  me  in  trust 
for  Patty.  I  communicate  them  to  you 
first  because  I  think  a  parent  should  al¬ 
ways  be  taken  into  confidence  first  about 
anything  affecting  the  happiness  of  his 
child ;  but  so  far  as  I  can  make  out  Patty 
will  have  something  like  ^^50,000.”  Roger 
started,  and  his  lower  jaw  drooped.  “  Now 
you  are  too  sensible  not  to  see  that  such 
a  property  as  this  must  alter  her  whole 
manner  of  life ;  and  .the  first  thing  to  be 
thought  of  is  to  give  her  a  good  educa¬ 
tion,  and  such  a  bringing  up  as  may  ena¬ 
ble  her  to  fill  the  new  place  in  life  which 
she  is  called  to  occupy  ;  she  is  quite  young 
enough  to  avail  herself  of  these  benefits, 
and  quite  old  enough  to  understand  that 
she  is  called  to  new  duties.” 

The  firm  set  face  twitched  restlessly. 
Roger  had  not  gathered  in  anything  like 
this  from  the  letter  he  bad  heard  read 

“  Fifty  thousaiKl  pounds  did  ye  say. 
sir  ?  Watty  must  ha’  hoarded  rarely  !  ” 
His  face  twitched  rapidly ;  he  felt  more 
sympathy  for  his  brother  than  he  had 
ever  felt  before. 

“Yes,  that  is  about  the  amount  of 
the  property.  You  see  I  have  several  let¬ 
ters  here,  which  you  can  look  through  at 
your  leisure,  and  these  will  put  you  in 
possession  of  the  way  in  which  the  money 
is  at  {>resent  invested  ;  but  I  don’t  think 
your  brother  hoard^.”  Mr.  Beaufort 
could  not  keep  back  a  smile.  “  You  told 
me,  if  you  remember,  that  he  went  to  sout 
gold-diggings  and  was  thoroughly  unsuc¬ 
cessful  ;  it  appears  that  a  more  successful 
finder  than  himself  took  a  fancy  to  your 
brother,  and  after  this  they  went  about  the 
country  together.  This  man  boug^  a 
small  property,  fell  ill  soon  after  and  died. 
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leaving  the  ground  to  his  companion,  and 
in  this  very  ground  the  gtrid  was  after, 
wards  discovered  which  founded  Watty’s 
fortunes.” 

**  And  do  you  mean  to  say,  sr,”  Roger’s 
eyes  gleained  with  repressed  excitement, 
‘*that  my  brother  Watty  dug  ^50,000  in 
gt^  out  o’  the  inside  o’  the  earth  ?  ” 

Roger’s  bony  hand  clenched  nervously  ; 
he  longed  for  a  spade  in  it,  and  to  be  at 
that  moment  treasure-seeking  on  his  own 
account. 

**  I  don’t  mean  that  altogether,  though 
I  can  well  believe  such  things  have  hap¬ 
pened  ;  but  Watty  seems  to  have  been  a 
prudent,  practical  man ;  he  turned  this 
discovery  to  good  account,  and  then 
placed  the  money  he  so  gained  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  first  mer^ants  in  S3Pd- 
ncy,  and  the  result  proves  you  see,  Roger, 
that  money  makes  money  more  by  using 
than  by  hoarding  it.” 

“  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  Watty 
didn’t  know  how  to  spend  his  riches  when 
he  got ’em  ?">said  Roger,  roughly. 

“He  seems  to  have  gone  on  living 
({uietly  on  a  small  farm,  and  he  died  un¬ 
married  some  few  months  ago.” 

“  He  was  ready  enough  to  tell  of  his 
naiachances,”  said  Roger,  bitterly  ;  “  he 
couldn’t  let  us  know  of  his  well-doing.” 

“  Well,  that  is  past  and  gone.  Now 
|)erbaps  you  would  like  to  read  his  letter ; 
and  I  diink,  if  you  agree  to  it,  that  we 
will  go  down  to  die  cottage,  and  we  can 
tell  Patty  the  news  between  us.” 

Roger  made  no  answer ;  he  saw  that 
the  Rector  would  tell  the  girl  with  his  con¬ 
sent  or  without  it,  but  he  was  thoroughly 
unconvinced. 

Education  !  Why,  that  meant  a  board¬ 
ing  school ;  and  that  would  spend  ever  so 
much  of  the  money  to  begin  with,  and 
would  also  teach  Patty  ways  and  means  of 
spending  more  of  it 

To  Roger,  money  was  a  precious  thing 
in  itself.  He  shut  his  eyes  to  the  future  ; 
it  seemed  to  him  that  Patty  did  well 
enough  in  her  cotton  gowns.  She  could 
read  and  write  ;  what  more  learning  did 
she  want  ?  A  vision  of  investing  some  ot 
the  money  in  die  purchase  of  live  stock, 
so  that  he  might  give  up  service  and 
reap  his  own  reward  from  the  experience 
he  had  acquired,  came  into  his  mind ; 
bdt  if  Patty  were  to  be  made  a  hne  lady, 
he  riiould  hare  the  waste  and  expense  of 
keeping  a  dairy-woman,  and  all  sorts  of 


otherexpenses  would  come.  But  these  were 
scarcely  thoughts,  rather  an  indistinct  haxe, 
which  occupi<^  him  till  the  Rector  went 
out  of  the  study  to  prepare  for  his  walk. 

Mr.  Beaufort  had  placed  Watty’s  letter 
on  the  table  beside  Roger,  but  his  eager¬ 
ness  to  read  it  had  subsided.  A  super¬ 
stitious  dread  crept  over  the  hard  man 
as  he  looked  at  this  message  from  the 
grave. 

A  thought  like  this  came  to  help  him  : 

“  I  always  did  my  dooty  by  him.  Maybe, 
if  I’d  been  more  yielding,  he’d  ha’  been 
softer  still  than  what  he  was;  maybe  it 
was  my  keeping  him  strict  as  gave  him 
the  backbone  to  do  so  much.” 

But  against  this  reasoning  two  faces 
rose  in  mute  appeal.  Watty’s  face,  with 
bright  eyes  and  curly  hair,  and  the  face 
of  his  own  wife  —  the  quiet,  subdued 
woman  she  had  died,  not  the  merry- 
hearted,  prattling  maiden  he  had  wooed 
and  married.  The  quiet  force  of  Roger’s 
strong  reserved  nature  had  moulded  his 
wife  into  shape  much  sooner  than  seemed 
likely  to  be  the  case  with  her  daughter. 

“  Martha  always  said  there  were  good 
in  the  lad,  so  she  were  right  after  all,” 
he  said  in  a  softened  voice. 

It  was  easier  to  take  up  the  letter  now. 
He  o|)ened  it,  and  flattened  it  on  the 
table  with  his  hand.  The  beginning  was 
brief  and  formal,  chiefly  relating  to  busi¬ 
ness  matters,  but  at  the  end  was  this 
paragraph : — 

“  My  brother  Roger  will  likely  ask  why 
I  leave  the  money  to  his  child  Martha 
instead  of  him  ?  You  can  tell  him  this 
at  the  time  you  tell  him  the  news :  first 
and  foremost,  because  she's  the  child  of 
Martha,  who  never  gave  me  an  unkind 
word  ;  and  next,  because  she’s  Ats  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  I  won’t,  if  I  can  help  it,  give 
him  the  chance  of  turning  her  to  the  bad 
as  he  turned  me.  Tell  him,  that  if  I’d 
felt  I  had  a  friend  to  go  to  instead  of  a 
hard  judge,  I  would  never  have  gone 
astray,  never  have  done  what  has  made 
me  always  ashamed  to  hold  up  my  head 
among  other  men.  I  don’t  harbor  malice 
against  Roger,  you  may  say  that  much, 
but  I  do  feel  glad  and  happy  that  I've 
taken  it  out  of  his  power  to  make  that 
girl’s  life  wretched  by  his  miserly  harsh¬ 
ness.  May  the  money  do  her  more 
good  than  it’s  done  me,  but  I'm  not  sure;  ^ 
—perhaps  I’d  have  been  wiser  if  I’d 
builded  a  church  or  a  hospital.” 
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**  Miserly  hardness  1  *’  Had  not  Patty 
said  almost  Hie  same  words  ?  Roger’s 
face  •  worked  convulsively  ;  but  Mr. 
Beaufort  opened  the  door,  and  in  an  in¬ 
stant  he  looked  as  usual. 

He  got  up  and  followed  the  Rector. 
His  face  looked  grayer,  older,  amd 
there  was  a  strange  contraction  in  his 
eyes.  He  folded  the  letter  and  put  it 
in  its  cover,  then  went  forward  and 
opened  the  gate  for  Mr  Beaufort. 

“  Here’s  the  letter,  sir,”  he  said. 

*^Yoii  have  more  right  to  it  than  I." 
'Fhe  Rector  spoke  kindly,  but  he  did 
not  look  at  Roger.  He  understood  the 
man’s  proud  nature  too  well  to  hint  his 
motive  ;  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  some 
day  or  other,  if  not  to-day,  the  truth  so 
plainly  stated  might  make  itself  heard, 
and  work  on  the  hard  sordid  heart  as  his 
own  preaching  had  failed  to  work. 

CMAfXER  xiu. 

FATHERS  AND  DAUGHTERS. 

Patty  listened  in  perfect  silence  while 
the  Rector  announced  his  golden  tidings, 
and  then  she  glanced  up  like  a  shy  kitten, 
at  her  father  and  at  Mr.  Beaufort. 

The  Rector  got  up  and  held  out  his 
hand  to  her.  “  1  congratulate  you  sin¬ 
cerely,  Martha ;  and  if  I  or  Miss  Beau¬ 
fort  can  be  of  any  service  to  you  in 
the  way  of  atlvice  as  to  your  future  pro¬ 
ceedings,  as  I  believe  we  can  be,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  help  you.” 

“  Thank  you,  sir  ;  ”  Patty  curtsied 
at  the  end  of  this  speech,  but  the  mention 
of  Nuna  had  quieted  the  flutter  of  her 
excitement. 

**You  must  have  good  teaching,  and 
so  on,  you  know.  Come  up  to  the  Rec¬ 
tory  when  you  have  had  time  to  think  it 
over  and  ask  for  Miss  Nuna ;  she  can 
tell  you  a  good  deal  about  suitable  teach¬ 
ers,  masters,  and  so  forth.  Now  I  dare 
say  you  and  Roger  would  like  to  talk  it 
over  alone.” 

And  the  Rector  went  away.  He  had 
not  been  so  happy  for  a  long  while. 
Doubtless  he  enjoyed  the  part  assigned 
to  himself  in  the  little  drama ;  but  allow¬ 
ing  thus  much  for  human  infirmity, 
there  was  genuine  kindness  in  his  heart, 
in  spite  of  the  overlap  of  self.  Selfishness 
had  never  made  htm  stingy.  It  might 
have  been  better  for  Nuna’s  fnture  if  her 
father  had  been  less  open-handed;  but 
Roger’s  parsimony  had  always  pained 


his  master,  and  more  than  once  he  had 
dreaded  its  effect  on  Patty  since  her 
return  from  Guildford. 

“  Next  to  some  one  leaving  a  fortune 
to  Nuna,  it  does  me  good  to  think  ot 
that  poor  little  girl  being  released  from 
her  hard,  dull  life.  And  yet,  unless 
she  falls  into  very  good  hands,  this 
change  of  estate  may  prove  a  trial ;  in 
fact,  It  is  an  awful  temptation.  Yes,  we 
must  look  very  closely  after  Patty.” 

But  he  had  no  time  to  pursue  this 
thought.  Will  Bright  was  driving  up-hlll 
as  fast  as  the  black  horse  would  take 
him ;  he  drew  up  when  he  saw  Mr. 
Beaufort. 

“  Where  is  your  friend,  W’ill  ?  I  thought 
you  were  to  take  him  out  to  Gray’s  with 
you.” 

“  My  friend,”  WilFs  emphasis  on  the 
word  was  not  friendly,  “prefers  ‘'File 
Bladebone’to  Gray’s  Farm.  Ashton 'is 
plainly  too  attractive  for  him  just  at 
present.” 

The  Rector  was  so  full  of  Patty’s 
fortune,  that  he  failed  to  notice  the  irony 
in  Will’s  voice. 

“  I’m  sorry,”  he  said ;  “  and  Mrs. 
Bright  would  have  found  him  a  pleasant 
inmate,  I  fancy.  But,  Will,  I  want  to 
talk  to  you  about  that  bit  of  waste  land 
below  my  first  meadow.  Cannot  ytm 
come  back  and  have  luncheon  ?  Nuna 
will  be  glad  to  see  you.” 

“  Thank  you  ;  no.”  Will  Bright  gath¬ 
ered  up  the  reins  in  his  hand  ready  for  a 
start.  “  I  have  seen  Nuna  this  morn¬ 
ing.” 

The  tone  woke  up  Mr.  Beaufort ;  he 
looked  at  the  young  man.  “  What’s  the 
matter.  Will  ?  I’m  sure  there’s  something 
amiss.” 

“  I’ve  been  a  fool,  that’s  all,”  the 
young  fellow  said.  He  turned  his  head 
away ;  he  longed  to  drive  on,  but  the 
Rector  was  standing  too  close.  • 

I'he  gladness  that  had  been  making 
sunshine  in  Mr.  Beaufort’s  heart  clouded 
over  with  foreboding. 

“  Have  you  and  Nuna  <iuarrelled  ?  ’*  he 
said  in  a  fretful  voice. 

Will  turned  round  and  faced  him. 
“  Quarrelled  is  not  the  word,  and  no  one 
is  to  blame  but  me.  I  was  hasty,  and 
you  can  guess  what  I  mean,”  he  said 
impatiently.  “You  advised  me  not  to 
be  in  a  hurry  yourself.”  ‘  ‘ 

“Ah,”  said  the  Rector.  He  drew 
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back  out  oi  the  way ;  it  seemed  to  him 
there  was  nothing  to  be  said. 

“  Poor  Will !  ’’  Mr.  Beaufort  watched 
the  young  farmer  driving  rapidly  away. 

I’m  afraid  he’s  a  blundering  fellow, 
after  alL  Can’t  he  see  that  Nuna  is  only 
a  child,  without  a  notion  of  love  in  her 
head  ?  And  I’ll  venture  to  say  he  asked 
her  to  be  his  wife  without  any  preface  or 
courtesy.  That  roughness  comes  of  the 
mixture  of  blood  ;  diose  Brights  have  in- 
tennarried  with  yeoman  families  more 
than  once.  Will  wants  breeding,  hne 
follow  as  he  is.  And  yet  I  really  don’t 
see  how  Nuna  could  do  better  than 
marry  Will.  I  suppose  I  must  say  some¬ 
thing  to  her.  Dear  me,  it  is  very  awk¬ 
ward — very  awkward  and  troublesome. 
I  feel  quite  worried.  I  made  up  my 
mind  yesterday  not  to  hnd  fault  any 
more  till  Elizabeth  comes.  Well,  why 
can’t  Elizabeth  settle  this  ?  ” 

He  had  reached  the  Rectory  gate ; 
some  one  was  coming  down  the  gravelled 
drive  as  he  went  in. 

“  Gkxxl  morning,  Miss  Coppock.”  Mr. 
Beaufort  raised  his  hat  with  ceremonious 
politeness,  and  the  dressmaker  returned 
his  greeting  reverently. 

“  What  a  very  remarkable  face  that 
woman  has  1  ”  he  thou^t  to  himself  as  he 
passed  on.  “  I  can’t  fancy  she  has  always 
been  a  dressmaker.” 

Miss  Coppock  was  tall  and  slender  ; 
her  gray  hair  looked  almost  white  against 
her  mourning  bonnet.  If  her  features  had 
been  less  sharp,  and  her  complexion  less 
sallow,  she  might  have  been  handsome  ; 
there  was  depth  of  color  yet  in  her  sunken 
black  eyes  ;  but  the  regular  aquiline  pro¬ 
file  was  painfully  hard  in  outline,  and  the 
jawbone  too  prominent  and  marked,  now 
that  roundness  had  left  the  face.  Still 
(here  was  a  purpose  in  her  expression, 
wholly  alien  from  the  study  of  bow  best 
to  foster  the  frivolous  vanity  of  wonuui- 
kiad. 

Mary  never  liked  that  woman  ”  nursed 
the  Rector  ;  ‘‘but  then  dear  Mary  had  a 
few  prejudices.  1  am  not  sure  that  she 
really  liked  Elizabeth,  though  she  agreed 
to  trust  Nuna  with  her.  Dear  me!”  he 
gave  a  sudden  start ;  “  why,  Elizabeth  will 
be  here  to-morrow,  and  1  have  not  told 
Nuna  she's  coming.”  He  hurried  indoors. 
.  Miss  Beaufort  was  not  in  any  of  the 
downstairs  rooms,  so  he  seat  Jaae  to  look 
for  her. 
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Even  if  he  had  not  uiet  Will,  the  Rector 
must  have  seen  that  something  unusual 
had  happened,  Nuna  looked  so  shy  and 
conscious. 

Mr.  Beaufort  usually  kept  to  his  resolu¬ 
tions  so  k«g  as  there  was  no  way  of  act¬ 
ing  on  them.  He  forgot  them  now. 

“  I  have  just  met  Will,  and  I  find  you 
have  been  quarrelling.”  Nuna  grew  red. 

“  I  am  very  sony,  but  1  don’t  want 
W’ill  to  come  here  again  for  a  long  time.” 

Her  father  stroked  her  hair  with  unusual 
graciousness.  Fathers  seem  often  to  take 
a  secret  pleasure  in  the  rejection  of  their 
daughters’  suitors. 

“  Nonsense,”  he  laughed ;  “  I  expect 
Will  blundered,  and  you  are  too  young  to 
know  your  own  mind,  child.  Oh,  by  the 
bye,  Nuna,  Elizabeth  Matthews  has  written 
to  say  that  she  can  come  and  sta^  with 
us  ;  she  is  coming  to-morrow,  so  will  you 
have  a  room  got  ready  ?  ” 

Downright  alarm  s|nang  into  Nuna’s 
eyes. 

“  To-morrow  !  O  father,  are  you  sure  ? 
Is  there  no  way  of  preventing  it  ?  ” 

But  her  father’s  graciousness  had  fied. 

“Don’t  be  such  a  child;  why  should 
you  object  to  seeing  your  cousin  ?  I’m 
sure,”  be  went  on  in  an  injured  v<^e, 
“we  want  some  one  to  keep  things  straight, 
and  I  should  have  thought  you  would  have 
been  thankful  for  such  an  accomplished, 
ladylike  companion.  Pray  don’t  let  me 
hear  another  word  of  objection.” 

To  ensure  safety  he  w'ent  away,  and 
shut  himself  in  his  study. 

Nuna  walked  up  and  down  as  if  she  felt 
caged. 

“  Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  what  will  become 
of  me  ?  My  father  finds  fault,  but  then  I 
deserve  it,  and  it  does  me  good ;  but  when 
Elizabeth  scolds,  I  try  to  be  as  tiresome 
as  1  can.  1  feel  downright  wicked.  1 
would  not  be  good  if  1  coi^d,  if  she  were 
likely  to  know  it.;  it  would  be  better  to  go 
to  Gray’s  with  Will — fifty  times  better  than 
to  live  here  with  Elizabeth.” 

Meantime  at  the  cottage  I’atty  S|)oke 
her  mind  boldly. 

“  Now,  father,  I  want  to  hear  more 
about  all  this.  Mr.  Beaufort  seems  to 
have  got  a  half  way  of  telling  things  ;  in 
the  first  place  he  never  said  how  it  was 
poor  uncle  came  to  think  about  me  at  all.” 

“  That  can’t  signify  nothing.”  Roger 
spoke  roughly,  and  then  he  softened- 
“  You’ll  learn  all  about  it,  lass,  1  don’t 
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doubt,  when  you’re  up  at  the  Rectory  “She’s  got  twice  the  manners  Miss 


along  of  Miss  Nuna.” 

It  was  pleasant  for  the  father  to  think  of 
Miss  Nuna  looking  on  Patty  as  an  equal, 
but  the  dread  of  all  that  book-learning 
might  teach  lay  heavy  on  his  miserly  nature. 

“  I’m  not  going  up  to  the  Rectory, 
father.” 

He  turned  and  looked  at  her.  She  was 
standing  against  the  wall,  paler  than  usual, 
with  her  lips  hrmly  closed.  Roger  rarely 
saw  his  own  face,  but  be  had  a  secret  con¬ 
sciousness  at  that  moment  that  Patty  re¬ 
sembled  him. 

“  What  d’ye  mean,  lass  ?  ” 

Roger  would  have  scorned  the  accusa¬ 
tion  if  it  had  been  brought  against  him, 
but  he  felt  already  a  secret  reverence  for 
Patty,  or  rather  for  Watty’s  wealth  in  her 
|)erson. 

“  Pra  not  going  up  to  the  Rectory ;  I’m 
not  going  to  be  patronized  any  longer.  I 
can  get  much  better  advice  than  that  poor 
dawdle  of  a  Miss  Nuna  can  give  me.  1 
mean  to  be  another  sort  of  lady  al¬ 
together  to  what  she  is,  father,  l^on’t  you 
trouble  yourself  about  me.” 

Her  father  looked  at  her  curiously.  She 
had  begun  to  walk  up  and  down  the  tiled 
floor,  with  her  head  thrown  back,  and  with 
long,  almost  stately  steps  ;  he  thought  she 
was  certainly  a  well-looking  lass.  But 
even  her  newly-ac(}uired  importance  could 
not  make  him  pass  over  her  slighting  men¬ 
tion  of  Miss  Beaufort. 

“  If  you  grow  to  be  as  good  and  kind- 
spoken  a  young  lady  as  her,  you  may  be 
thankful.  Don’t  make  me  ashamed  of 
you,  Patty ;  don’t  let  the  Ashton  folk  say 
as  Watty’s  gold  has  turned  your  head  and 
made  a  fool  of  you  all  in  a  minute.  Who 
d’ye  mean  can  give  you  better  advice  than 
her  ?  ” 

“Why,  Miss  Coppock,  to  be  sure. 
Haven’t  I  told  you  that  she’s  as  well 
taught,  and  all  Uie  rest,  as  Miss  there. 
S/u  wasn’t  brought  up  to  the  dressmaking  ; 
she  had  maids  of  her  own  from  the  first” 

Roger  shook  his  head. 

“  My  lass,  you’ve  not  livetl  long  enough 
yet  to  learn  the  difference  of  real  gentle¬ 
folks  and  make-believes ;  and  1  tell  you,” 
he  struck  the  table  with  his  hst,  “you 
won’t  hnd  a  truer  lady  than  Miss  Nuna 
anywhere.  VVhy,  chil^  Miss  Coppock 
can  only  teach  you  back-stairs  ways  ;  she 
knows  more  about  the  maids  than  she  do 
about  the  mistresses.” 


Nuna  have,”  said  Patty,  sulkily. 

“Manners!”  Roger  looked  at  her 
slowly ;  he  tried  to  keep  down  his  strong 
contempt,  but  it  rose  in  spite  of  him. 
“  Pretty  manners  1  fallals  and  a  smile  that 
seems  as  if  it  was  always  lying  on  top  of 
her  face  ready  for  use,,  and  a  way  of  march¬ 
ing  along  the  street  like  a  peacock. 
Them’s  the  manners  Miss  Coppock  have 
to  teach.  Look  you  here,  Patty,  you 
could  paint  out  the  old  miklew  on  the 
scullery  wall  if  you  laid  the  paint  on  thick 
enough — on’y  for  a  while,  mind  you,  it’s 
there  all  the  same,  it  ’ud  come  dirough. 
Any  woman  that’s  'cute  enough  can  ^)e 
a  few  airs  and  graces.  If  you  don’t  know 
a  true  lady  when  you  see  one,  Patty,  it’s 
like  you’ll  be  taking  up  with  the  wrong 
sort  o’  patterns.  Don’t  let’s  have  no  more 
nonsense,  there’s  a  good  lass.” 

Roger  had  been  moved  by  Watty’s  let¬ 
ter,  and  now  he  was  moved  out  of  his  slow 
cautious  speech.  His  rugged  worldly  na¬ 
ture  had  been  shocked  to  its  foundaUion — 
shocked,  no  more — and  he  was  anxious  to 
escape  from  the  subject  altogether  ;  it  had 
unhinged  him  from  his  usual  track  of  life. 
He  went  out  into  the  garden  and  began 
to  dig  potatoes. 

Patty  stood  quietly  in  the  low,  meanly 
furnished  room.  She  flinched  her  arm 
at  last,  and  then  her  lips  parted  in  a 
smile. 

“  I  suppose  it’s  true,”  she  said.  “  Good 
gracious  I  it’s  like  fairyland;  it’s  more  like 
dreams  I’ve  had  ;  ”  and  then  she  put  her 
hands  before  her  eyes,  for  the  room  was 
going  round  and  round,  while  dresses,  and 
jewels,  and  carriages,  and  luxurious  draw¬ 
ing-rooms,  fllled  with  light  and  glitter,  en¬ 
veloped  her  in  a  chaos  of  brilliant  con¬ 
fusion. 

It  seemed  as  if  her  usual  collected  self 
was  deserting  Patty  Westropp,  and  that  a 
double  transformation  w'as  effected.  She 
was  not  only  rich,  but  she  felt  fevered,  im¬ 
patient,  excitable,  as  if  she  could  not 
wait  even  hours  for  the  leap  into  this  new 
glorious  life  which  was  so  surely  hers.  For 
the  first  time  a  more  kindly  feeling  showed 
itself  towards  Nuna. 

“  Poor  thing  I  she’ll  live  and  die  in  this 
dull  place,  1  suppose,  unless  she  marries 
that  young  Bright.  Well,  she’s  got  man¬ 
ners  enough  for  Gray’s  Farm,  any  way.” 

And  then  Patty's  thoughts  came  back 
to  herself. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

MISS  corrocK’s  counsel. 

Roger’s  digging  was  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  Miss  Coppock. 

“  Good  morning,  Mr.  Westropp  ;  ”  the 
milliner  gave  him  one  of  the  ready-made 
smiles.  Shall  I  hnd  Martha  within  ?  " 

Roger  answered  by  digging  his  spade 
into  the  ground,  and,  leaving  it  there,  he 
came  forward  and  placed  himself  in  the 
path  of  his  visitor. 

“  Good  morning,  ma’am  ;  come  this 
way  a  bit,  will  you  ?  ”  and  he  walked  on 
till  Miss  Coppock  was  fairly  hidden  again 
among  the  scarlet-runner  vines. 

“Now,  ma’am.  I’ve  a  word  to  say, 
and  when  you’ve  heard  what  it  is  you’ll 
excuse  my  being  short  of  manners.  Fatty 
have  got  great  news  for  you  ;  she’s  rich 
now  ;  she’ve  had  sums  of  money  left  her. 
Now,  Miss  Coppock,  1  know  you’re  a 
clever  woman,  for  1  hear  you  manage  your 
owm  business  right  well  by  your  owm  self. 
Maltha’ll  want  to  consult  you;  women 
must  talk  to  one  another,  I  sup]>ose,  but 
I  want  to  have  my  say  first.  Money’s  a 
fine  thing ;  but  it  aint  like  the  leaves,  it 
don’t  grow  again  when  it’s  spent.  My 
lass  is  a  good  girl  now,  but  she’s  just  one 
that  a  very  little  wrong  advice  would 
send  to  the  bad  altogether.  Hold  her  in, 
ma’imi,  hold  her  in,  if  ye’d  do  a  ftiend’s 
part ;  she’s  too  full  of  speerit ;  she  wants 
the  curb  just  now.  That’s  all,  ma’am.” 
He  stood  aside  to  let  her  pass. 

While  he  spoke,  Roger  had  become 
sensible  of  a  change  in  the  milliner's  face  ; 
the  artificial  smile  fiuied,  and  a  look  of 
eager  interest  took  its  place ;  and  this 
expression  suited  her  features  so  much 
'  better  .than  the  former  one  that  it  was 
natural  to  suppose  it  the  more  rightfully 
her  owm.  * 

She  hekl  out  her  hand  to  Roger. 

“  I’m  very  glad  to  hear  your  good 
news  ;  you  may  trust  me,  Mr.  Westropp.” 
She  went  on  fast  to  the  cottage. 

Roger  looked  after  her. 

“  Maybe  Patty’s  right,”  he  said ;  “  I’ve 
a  notion  there's  ntore  in  yon  woman  than 
ribbons  and  such  ;  she  forgot  all  her  smiles 
and  mincings  at  hearing  of  Fatty’s  luck.” 

Patty  heard  her  frieml’s  footste{)s,  and 
met  her  in  the  porch.  She  was  going  to 
shake  hands  as  usual,  but  Miss  Coppock 
bent  forward  and  clasped  her  warmly  to 
her. 


“I  congratulate  you,  my  dear  child, 
with  all  my  heart.  I  cannot  express  to  you 
how  truly  rejoiced  I  am.”  She  kissed 
Patty  affectionately  before  she  released 
her. 

Patty  had  a  half-comic  look  on  her  face  ; 
with  all  her  reverence  in  words  for  Miss 
Copix)ck  she  had  always  felt  sure  of  pleas¬ 
ing  her,  and  was  perhaps  more  saucy  to 
her  than  to  any  one. 

“  I’m  somebody  now,  am’t  I  ?  I’m  as 
worth  coming  all  the  way  from  Guildford 
to  see  as  Miss  Beaufort  herself.” 

“  You  mustn’t  say  that,”  said  the 
dressmaker,  in  her  most  professional  tone  ; 
“  I  came  to  see  you  before  I  even  heard 
the  news.” 

“Then  you  didn’t  hear  it  at  the  Rec¬ 
tory  ?  ” 

“  Oh  dear  no  !  your  father  told  me  as  I 
came  in.” 

“  And  he  told  you  to  give  me  good 
advice,  and,  above  all,  not  to  be  extrava¬ 
gant  ;  I  know,  I  know.  Now,  Miss  Pa¬ 
tience,  there's  no  use  in  looking  innocent, 
I  know  the  ways  of  him.  Suppose  we  go 
up  in  my  bedroom  and  have  a  good  talk 
all  to  ourselves,  if  you  don’t  mind.”  She 
led  the  way  without  waiting  for  her  visitor’s 
answer. 

Patty  was  too  excited  to  realize  the 
change  in  her  own  manner,  but  Miss  Cop- 
]>ock  felt  it  keenly.  She  knew  well  that 
only  a  week  ago  the  girl  would  have 
thought  a  visit  from  her  a  rare  and  prized 
condescension,  and  here  she  was  leading 
the  way  upstairs  and  treating  her  as  her 
inferior  already. 

Patience  Coppock  had  been  battling 
with  life  for  many  a  long  year,  and  looking 
onward  she  saw  no  rest  from  her  incessant 
warfare  and  toil ;  for  of  all  the  toilsome 
lives  allotted  to  women,  surely  a  dress¬ 
maker’s  is  as  trying  as  can  be  found. 
There  is  no  rej)Ose  for  the  irtgenious  brain. 
The  mysteries  of  one  set  of  fashions  are 
no  sooner  conquered  than  fresh  ones 
present  themselves,  and  these  must  be 
studied,  to  please  the  whims  and  caprices 
of  those  chief  tyrants  of  their  sex,  vain 
women.  The  inventors  of  the  fashions 
themsefves  doubtless  find  pleasure  in  their 
art  as  they  create,  but  the  hapless  crew 
doomed  to  copy,  and  yet  to  adapt  their 
copy  to  the  capricious  taste  of  each  em¬ 
ployer,  are  as  much  to  be  pitied  as  negro 
slaves  are. 

Miss  Coppock  had  known  a  higher  kind 
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of  life,  though  still  a  toilsome  one,  and 
once  she  had  had  visions  of  a  bright 
future.  Now,  following  Patty  up  the  un¬ 
even  staircase,  these  visions  came  back 
with  bitter  vividness ;  and  she  almost 
hated  the  blooming  girl  who  was  going 
to  take  a  place  so  much  above  any  that 
she  could  hope  for. 

Patty  closed  the  door,  and  then  she 
turned  round  on  her  friend  without  even 
asking  her  to  sit  down. 

“  Father  wants  me  to  take  advice  with 
Miss  Beaufort.”  She  kept  her  eyes  on  her 
friend’s  face,  and  she  saw  the  cloud  there. 
“  Now  I  just  don’t  mean  to — I  don’t  like 
her,  and  more  than  that,  I’d  rather  have 
your  advice  than  any  one’s  else.  I  don’t 
know  all  about  it  yet,  but  I  expect  I 
shall  be  much,  much  better  off  than  the 
Rector.  I  want  to  tell  you  the  first  plan 
that  come  in  my  head  when  I  thought 
about  it.” 

“  I  suppose  you  know  you  must  have 
an  education  ?  ”  Miss  Coppock  spoke 
gravely  and  simply. 

“  Oh  yes,  I  must  have  learning,  but 
that  comes  after;  it’ll  take  us  days  and 
days  to  plan  everything.  The  first  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  go  away  from  this  quietly 
without  saying  where  we’re  going,  so  as 
no  one  can  make  us  out  to  be  the  same 
again.” 

“  Blit  you  will  be  traced  somehow.” 

“  I  don’t  see  it,”  said  Patty,  decisively  ; 
and  Miss  Coppock  found  herself  swayed 
by  the  command  in  the  girl’s  manner. 
“  We’ll  have  to  change  our  names ;  but  I 
know  that  can  be  done  without  trouble. 
I  learned  that  only  yesterday.” 

'rhe  color  flew  up  to  Patty’s  temples, 
and  flushed  face  and  throat  painfully.  I'ill 
now  she  had  completely  forgotten  Paul 
Whitmore. 

As  we  grow  older,  and  autumn  comes  to 
our  hopes,  we  find  it  easier  to  yield  them 
up,  and  build  plans  on  their  ruins  ;  and  as 
Patience  Cop|K)ck  stood  there  listening 
to  Patty,  and  contrasted  the  green  fresh 
certainty  of  the  girl’s  life  with  the  with- 
ered  brownness  of  her  own,  a  notion  grew 
in  her  brain — grew  quickly  as  a  fungus 
grows.  She  would  never  see  the  future 
that  had  once  seemed  so  certain.  She 
must  give  up  all  hope  of  an  independent 
life,  but  she  might  realize  an  easy,  luxurious 
future  of  rest  instead  of  toil  by  this  golden 
lot  that  had  fallen  to  Patty.  To  do  this  she 
foresaw  she  must  submit  herself  to  her 


former  apprentice ;  and  in  spite  of  her 
curtsies  and  her  smiles  there  was  a  stub¬ 
born  independence  in  the  dressmaker — 
the  independence  that  had  been  to  her  as 
a  life-belt,  when  the  waters  of  despair  had 
once  aU  but  closed  over  her  head.  But 
the  more  worldly  spirit  conquered  ;  it  whis¬ 
pered,  **  You  may  make  yourself  so  useful 
that  yon  will  be  invaluable ;  ”  and  hand  in 
hand  with  this  came  a  more  evil  sugges¬ 
tion  :  “  Knowledge  is  power,”  she  thought, 
“  and  I  must  know  all  Patty’s  secrets  if  1 
am  to  get  a  hold  of  her.” 

'i'he  girl’s  sudden  emotion  gives  her 
resolve  a  power  of  action  ;  the  ill-written 
note  she  has  received  is  firesh  in  the  dress¬ 
maker’s  memory. 

“  How  about  your  friend  fr<xn  London, 
Patty  ?  What  does  he  say  to  all  this  ?  ” 

If  she  hopes  to  take  Patty  by  siuqirise 
she  is  mistaken.  The  deep  blue  eyes  are 
raised  unshrinkingly  to  her  face. 

I  don’t  understand  you  ;  1  said  a 
gentleman  had  sketched  my  likeness,  and 
I  expected  he  would  take  my  picture.  1 
never  said  he  was  a  friend  as  1  could  talk 
my  affairs  to.” 

Patty  speaks  pettishly,  for  she  feels  her 
blushes  rising,  and  she  is  angry  at  not 
being  able  to  control  them  as  she  can 
control  her  words. 

Miss  Lloppock  laughs. 

“  Come,  come,  Patty,  there’s  no  u.se  in 
half-confidences.  Why  did  you  write  to 
me  at  all,  if  when  1  come  to  answer  your 
letter  you  begin  by  denying  ?  •  You’ll 
make  me  think  that  it  was  all  a  fancy  of 
yours,  and  that  you’ve  seen  no  more  of 
this  gentleman.” 

Miss  Coppock  has  gone  back  to  the 
old  tone  of  superiority  ;  but  she  feels  that 
Patty  is  slipping  every  moment  further 
and  further  out  of  the  slight  subservience 
she  has  exacted  ;  if  she  does  not  place  her¬ 
self  on  a  firm  footing  to-day,  her  position 
will  be  most  insecure.  Her  words  break 
through  Patty’s  reserve. 

“You’ll  think  very  wrong,  then;  he 
comes  and  sees  me  every  day.”  And 
then  the  girl  wishes  her  words  unspoken. 

“  Is  he  going  to  marry  you,  Patty  ?  ** 

There  is  a  keen,  pitiless  query  in  the 
dark  eyes  bent  fully  on  Patty’s  working 
face.  Miss  Patience  has  had  plenty  of 
apprentices,  pretty  girls  many  of  them, 
2^  she  has  had  to  sift  the  facts  of  more 
than  one  sad  story  before  now. 

“  I  suppose  that  rests  with  me.”  Patty 
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tOMet  her  head.  **  You  needn’C  look  to 
hard,  Miss  Coppock.  He  all  but  asked 
me  to  be  bis  wife  this  morning,  and  he’s 
coming  again  to-morrow — this  evening, 
maybe,  if  father  goes  out” 

“  Patty  " — there  is  such  a  stem  warning 
in  her  friend’s  voice  that  the  girl  starts — 
“  if  he  only  comes  to  see  ]rou  when  your 
father’s  away,  he  doesn’t  mean  to  marry 
you ;  he’s  only  triding  and  amusing  him¬ 
self — ^perhaps  worse.” 

“  For  shame,  Miss  Coppock  1  He  has 
as  much  respect  for  me  as  if  1  was  a  lady 
bom ;  and  don’t  you  suppose  he'll  want 
to  marry  me  fast  enough  when  he  knows 
I  am  as  good  as  a  lady  ?  ” 

Patience  Coppock  looks  keenly  at  the 
flushed  face. 

“  You  are  not  a  lady  yet she  speaks 
quickly,  but  in  a  Arm,  decided  tone  that 
convinces  Patty  against  her  will ;  “  you 
want  education  and  breeding.  You  have 
no  manners  whatever ;  your  mind  and 
your  body  must  both  be  trained  before 
you  can  even  pass  as  a  lady.” 

Patty  pouts  unbelievingly.  She  has 
never  seen  any  one  nearly  as  pretty  as 
she  is ;  it  is  all  very  well  for  a  long, 
skinny,  gaunt  woman  to  talk  to  her  in  this 
way,  but  it  is  not  true. 

“Ah  well,  he’s  quite  satisfied  with  me 
as  I  am.” 

Her  vanity  helps  her  love.  If  she  is 
good  enough  for  Mr.  Whitmore,  why  need 
she  bother  herself  with  all  the  drudgery  of 
learning  P 

“  W'lmt  is  this  gentleman  ?  What  does 
he  do — anything  P  ”  Miss  Coppock  feels 
on  vantage-ground  now  that  Patty  has 
gone  back  to  her  own  condition. 

“  Mr.  Whitmore  told  me  this  morning,” 
— ^here  Patty  s  cheeks  flame  up  again  at 
the  remembrance  of  that  interview, — “  he 
was  an  artist ;  he  paints  pictures.”  She 
looks  quickly  at  the  dressmaker,  and  she 
sees  Miss  Patience’s  lips  curling.  He 
may  have  property  be^des  for  what  I 
know,  but  1  don’t  think  he’s  rich.” 

“  Ah  1  ”  says  Miss  Coppock. 

“What  do  you  meanp”  says  Patty, 
angrily.  “  There’s  no  use  in  sighing  and 
groaning ;  it’s  much  the  best  to  speak 
your  mind.” 

Miss  Coppock  shakes  her  head. 

**^o,  no,  Patty  ;  I  know  human  beings 
better  than  you  do,  and  I’ve  learned  that 
the  only  use  of  giving  your  opinion  to  a 
girl  who  has  made  up  her  mind  as  you 


have,  is  to  cause  disagreement,  and  1 
don’t  want  to  quarrel  with  you.” 

“  You  can’t  quarrel  with  me  unless  I’m 
willing.”  Patty  has  recovered  her  good 
temper.  “  And  1  have  not  made  up 
my  mind ;  1  want  you  to  tell  me  plainly 
what  you  think.” 

“  About  Mr.  Whitmore  P” 

Patty  nods. 

Miss  Coppock  hesitates  to  say  what  is 
in  her  mind ;  it  is  a  risk,  but  then  the 
prize  to  be  gained  is  worth  it,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  she  will  only  be  fulfilling  her  pledge 
to  Roger  Westropp,  in  preventing  his 
daughter  from  throwing  herself  away  on  a 
poor  artist 

“  If  I’m  really  to  say  what  1  think,  1 
don’t  trust  this  Mr.  Whitmore.  He  ad¬ 
mires  you — you  have  just  the  face  an 
artist  would  admire — and  he  is  studying 
you ;  and  I’ve  no  doubt  he  finds  it  very 
pleasant  to  visit  you  and  flirt  with  you. 
Hut  now  listen,  Patty :  artists  are  always 
pocMT,  always  extravagant.  1  haven't  the 
least  doubt  that  Mr.  Whitmore  has  heard 
of  your  good  fortune  by  this  time.  You’ll 
be  the  talk  of  Ashton  for  some  weeks  to 
come  ;  and  perhaps  your  money  will  make 
him  a^  you  to  be  his  wife.  Of  course, 
if  you  choose  to  accept  his  ofler  and  marry 
him,  you  will  in  one  way  please  yourself ; 
but  what  follows  P  You  say  Mr.  Whit¬ 
more  is  satisfied  with  you  as  you  are ; 
then  I’m  sure  you’ll  rest  content  too,  for 
a  time  ;  you’ll  hand  him  over  your  fortune 
and  he’ll  spend  it  for  you.  It  sounds  im¬ 
mense  to  you,  Patty,  but  he’ll  not  find  it 
so.  So  far  so  well ;  but  when  the  money’s 
all  spent — mind  you,  Patty,  an  artist  never 
lays  by  against  a  rainy  day — what  hap¬ 
pens  P  There  you  are  in  a  poor  strug¬ 
gling  home,  with  perhaps  a  family.  W'^hy, 
you’re  better  off  here,  Patty,  with  only 
your  father  to  work  for.  Are  you  sure 
you  love  Mr.  Whitmore  well  enough  to 
run  diis  risk  p  ” 

Patty  stands  thinking  ;  her  bright  flush 
has  feded. 

“The  saune  thing  might  happen  if  1 
married  any  one,”  she  says  slowly. 

“And  it  will  happen,  my  dear,  if  you 
marry  any  one  who  has  only  his  wits  to 
live  on;  don’t  you  see  that  he  will  be 
glad  to  let  them  rest,  and  live  on  your 
money  instead  of  working  P  ” 

“  Well,  and  why  not  P  there’s  enough.” 

Miss  Coppock  looks  contemptuous,  and 
Patty  feels  at  a  disadvantage.  Miss 
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Patience  is  more  wonderful  than  she  had 
thought  her  if  she  can  venture  to  sneer  at 
fifty  thousand  pounds. 

“  No,  child,  there  is  not  enough  for 
wealth ;  there  is  just  enough  to  make  you 
see  what  can  be  done  with  money,  and  to 
make  you  long  and  pine  for  more.”  Her 
thin  lips  press  together  eagerly.  “But, 
Patty,  you  have  as  good  a  prospect  of  real 
wealth  as  any  one  I  ever  heard  of.  Set  to 
work  at  once  and  make  a  lady  of  yourself ; 
I  can  help  you.  In  a  few  months,  if  you 
try  with  all  your  might,  you  will  be  quite 
changed ;  then,  when  you  are  no  longer 
afraid  of  showing  yourself  among  people 
anywhere,  with  your  face  and  the  means 
you  have  of  making  a  good  show  you  must 
marry  some  one  with  money  too — who 
you  like,  in  fact,  but  you  must  not  marry 
a  poor  man,  Patty.  You  want  to  get  into 
good  society,  I  suppose  ?  “ 

“  I  want  to  know  grand  people,  and  go 
among  fine  company,”  says  Patty,  sulkily ; 
it  seems  to  her  that  ambition  is  not  so 
pleasant  after  all,  if  she  has  to  pay  a  price 
for  its  gratification. 

“  Exactly  ;  well  then,  my  tlear,” — Miss 
Coppock  is  at  her  blandest, — “  well  then, 
you  must  do  as  society  does.  Well-bred 
l>eople  don’t  make  love  matches,  Patty ; 
follies  of  that  kind  go  on  in  villages  and 
among  the  lower  classes.  You  mustn’t 
believe  all  the  nonsense  you  read  in  story¬ 
books,  child;  that’s  just  made  up  to 
amuse,  and  it  amuses  people  all  the  more 
because  it’s  such  a  contrast  to  what  really 
happens.  Do  you  know,  Patty,  I  thought 
you  were  far  less  simple?” 

CHAPTER  XV. 

PAUL  TRIES  TO  MAKE  UP  HIS  MIND. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  Will  had 
declared  his  love,  and  Patty  had  found 
herself  an  heiress,  Paul  Whitmore  had  left 
Roger  Westropp’s  cottage  sorely  against 
his  will.  But  Patty  had  insisted  on  his 
going  away.  Her  father  might  come  in 
any  time  from  the  Rectory,  and  she  did 
not  want  to  run  the  risk  she  had  run  on 
the  previous  evening. 

Paul  had  gone  down  ostensibly  to  paint 
her  ]x>rtrait,  but  he  had  not  even  taken  a 
brush  from  his  case  this  morning.  His 
infatuation  had  got  to  its  height;  and 
when  he  left  the  cottage,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  he  could  not  live  out  the  hours  till 
next  morning.  When  he  reached  the  end 
of  Carving’s  Wood  I.ane,  he  avoided  “  The 


Bladebone,”  and  crossing  into  the  road 
leading  to  the  station  he  found  a  green 
lane  on  the  left,  one  of  those  grassy  se¬ 
questered  rides  which  seem  made  for 
either  solitude  or  love. 

He  strolled  on,  his  head  bent,  his  hat 
slouched  over  his  eyes,  at  first  in  a  frenzy 
of  impatience,  and  then,  as  his  senses 
cleared,  with  a  determined  purpose  to 
make  Patty  his  at  any  sacrifice. 

Sacrifice !  What  nonsense  1  By  the 
time  Patty  had  been  his  wife  a  year,  no 
one  would  guess  her  origin.  There  was 
nothing  unrefined  or  vidgar  about  her ; 
she  was  as  sintple  as  a  wild  fiower.  And 
then  he  looked  at  the  hedge- bank  and 
thought  how  far  more  exquisite  were  those 
graceful  trailing  blackberry  wreaths  than 
any  mere  garden  climbing  plant. 

“  She  is  just  like  a  briar-rose.  She  has 
nothing  to  unlearn  ;  so  intelligent  too,  she 
would  adapt  herself  to  any  station.” 

He  lay  down  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  and 
gave  himself  up  to  the  thought  of  Patty. 

After  a  while  he  rose  up,  went  back  to 
“  The  Bladebone,”  and  had  his  dinner. 

If  he  had  been  less  absorbed,  he  must 
have  noticed  a  change  in  the  conduct  of 
his  landlady.  She  sent  the  maid  in  to  wait 
on  him,  and  when  he  came  into  the  gar¬ 
den  to  smoke  she  kept  studiously  out  of 
sight 

Mrs.  Fagg  had  remarked  that  each  time 
her  lodger  went  out,  he  went  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Carving’s  Wood  Lane ;  and  this 
morning  Bobby,  the  luckless  cause  of  so 
much  woe  to  Nuna  Beaufort,  had  been 
down  to  the  common  to  play  among  the 
gorse,  and  had  seen  the  “parlor  tustomer,” 
as  he  called  him,  talking  to  Patty  in  front 
of  Roger’s  cottage.  Mrs.  Fagg  was  a 
woman  of  severe  virtue,  and  she  did  not 
know  how  to  act.  There  was  no  use  in 
speaking  to  Dennis ;  he  would  only  make 
her  angry  by  some  nonsense  about  Patty’s 
prettiness. 

“  I’ve  almost  a  mind  to  speak  to  the 
Rector,”  she  said. 

But  though  she  had  a  way  of  speaking 
her  mind  boldly  and  plainly,  Mrs.  Fagg 
was  not  a  mischief-maker,  and  she  shrank 
from  denouncing  Patty  to  Mr.  Beaufort. 

“She’ll  come  to  no  good,”  she  said. 
“  She’s  Watty’s  own  niece,  though  folks  do 
say  he’d  never  ha’  been  so  bad  if  he'd  not 
beien  drove  to  it ;  but  Patty’s  her  own 
driver — good-for-nothing  little  hussey !  ” 

^  Meantime  Paul  was  struggling  with  his 
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scniples.  A  vision  of  his  mother  had 
come  back  to  him.  Was  she  praying  for 
her  son  at  that  moment  ?  He  felt,  with 
a  sudden  keen  conviction,  that  Patty  was 
not  the  wife  she  would  have  wished  him 
to  choose. 

He  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe, 
pat  it  in  its  case,  and  walked  moodily  up 
and  down  the  long  narrow  garden.  A 
jackdaw,  a  pet  of  Bobby  Pagg’s,  kept  on 
popping  in  and  out  from  among  the  espa¬ 
liers,  with  his  head  all  awry,  winking  one 
eye,  as  if  Mr.  Whitmore’s  meditations 
were  the  most  delicious  joke  in  the  world. 

“  I  believe  mothers  never  do  like  their 
sons’  wives,”  he  said  at  last ;  “  and  my 
darling  mother  warned  me  not  to  marry  a 
gifted  woman  like  herself.  I  could  never 
find  one  like  her,”  he  said  reverently.  In 
that  brief  moment  Patty’s  image  faded. 

He  thought  of  what  his  friends  would 
say. 

“Stephen  will  laugh,  no  doubt,  but 
then  Stephen  and  I  hold  different  creeds 
about  women.  Poor  fellow,  he  lost  his 
mother  before  he  knew  what  her  society 
was  worth,  and  I’m  afraid  he  doesn’t 
allow  woman  any  souls.  I’d  not  tell  him 
a  word  about  Patty  if  I  were  to  find  him 
in  the  parlor  when  I  go  back  there ;  we 
should  quarrel  if  I  did.  He  would  jeer 
at  the  idea  of  marriage  at  all  in  such  a 
case,  just  as  if  one  waman  is  not  as  much 
a  human  being  as  another,  and  entitled  to 
the  same  amount  of  respect,  -though  she 
may  claim  it  differently.” 

He  felt  quieter,  more  virtuous  altogeth¬ 
er,  after  he  had  finished  his  walk  up  and 
down  the  garden.  He  began  to  think  he 
would  leave  Ashton  at  once,  go  back  to 
London,  and  think  the  matter  over  calm¬ 
ly  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  cottage. 

“  I  used  to  laugh  at  Rinaldo  for  being 
glamoured  by  Armida,  but  I’m  worse ; 
when  I  look  back  a  week  and  see  how 
quickly  this  has  all  come  about,  I  believe 
I  ought  to  be  a  little  less  rash.” 

And  in  pursuance  of  this  newly-found 
wisdom  Mr.  Whitmore  determined  not  to 
yield  to  the  longing  he  felt  to  go  down  to 
the  cottage  again  that  evening. 

“  If  I  am  in  earnest,”  he  said,  “  I  ought 
to  be  very  careftil  not  to  expose  her  to 
her  father’s  suspicions  ;  if  not,  I  am  only 
tormenting  myself.” 

He  went  through  the  village,  and  find¬ 
ing  a  little  sun  burnt  group  pla^g  at 
“  clocks,”  sat  down  and  sketch^  it. 
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“  What  a  jolly  time  these  youngsters 
have  of  it,”  he  thought,  and  he  looked  at 
the  red-cheeked,  white-headed  toddlers 
with  almost  envy.  The  “  clocks  ”  of  that 
part  of  the  road  were  exhausted  The 
group  broke  up  into  twos  and  threes,  hunt¬ 
ing  e^erly  for  fresh  prey,  and  one  little 
frail  girl  scrambled  to  the  top  of  a  long  heap 
of  stones  ready  for  road-mending.  'I'here 
was  a  shrill  outcry.  “  I  tell’ee  there  bean’t 
none  there,  Lottie,”  shouts  a  sturdy  broth¬ 
er,  who  has  sat  down  tired  at  the  foot  of 
the  heap  to  stare  at  the  gentleman.  But 
Ix>tUe’s  perseverance  is  rewarded.  She  has 
ducked  down  to  search  the  bank  behind 
the  heap,  and  now  she  stands  upright  in 
triumph  on  the  stones  with  a  dandelion 
stalk  quite  six  inches  long  in  her  hand. 
Poor  little  Lottie  I  Just  as  the  rest  come 
flocking  like  a  troop  of  chickens  when 
their  mother’s  cluck  announces  treasure- 
trove,  the  little  ankle  twists,  and  down  she 
slips,  bruising  herself  severely  as  she  falls. 

Their  was  one  universal  shriek ;  but 
when  Paul  managed  to  extricate  the  fallen 
child  from  the  group  that  clustered  about 
her  like  a  mass  of  twining,  crawling  cater¬ 
pillars,  be  found  she  was  insensible.  . 

“  Where  does  she  live?  ”  he  said  to  the 
boy  who  had  been  staring  at  him,  the 
biggest  of  the  chubby,  sobbing  pinaifores 
around  him. 

.  “  Her  be  my  sister  Lottie,  her  be  ;  ” 
both  brown  fists  went  to  his  eyes  and  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  pounding  them  into  his  head. 
*‘0-o-oh,  mother’ll  whip  I,  ’cos  Lottie 
be  hurt.  Oh  1  ” 

“  Come  along  like  a  man,  you  selfish 
young  brute.”  Paul  was  really  alarmed  for 
the  little  lifeless  form  in  his  arms.  “  Run 
on  in  front,  and  show  me  where  you  live, 
(io  quick,  I  say,  and  I’ll  give  you  six¬ 
pence.” 

The  sobs  stopped  at  once,  and  the  boy 
trotted  on  fast,  his  red  legs  bulging  over 
the  top  of  his  sturdy  boots  without  any 
visible  line  of  stocking  between.  He  led 
the  way  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the 
village.  Paul  had  begun  to  wonder  where 
he  was  going,  when  they  came  to  a  sudden 
turn  in  the  road.  A  huge  elm-tree  pro¬ 
jected  its  branches  from  one  side  of  the 
way  to  the  other,  and  behind  the  screen 
made  by  these  was  a  tiny  cottage,  with  a 
garden  all  round  it,  and  a  mossy  thatched 
roof. 

The  boy  unlatched  the  gate,  and  then 
he  slunk  behind  Mr.  Whitmore. 


At  the  sound  a  young  woman  came  out 
of  the  cottage  ;  her  face  was  blooming, 
her  dress  tidy  and  clean,  but  vixen  was 
stamped  in  her  small  light  gray  eyes  and 
varying  complexion. 

As  she  looked  at  Paul  and  made  out 
first  the  lifeless  child  in  hk  arms,  and  then 
the  boy  shrinking  out  of  sight,  she  grew 
white  for  just  an  instant,  and  then  the 
blood  dew  back  to  her  face  and  throat  in 
strii>es. 

“  You  little  villain  1  ”  She  shook  her 
list,  and  darting  swiftly  past  Mr.  Whitmore, 
she  caught  the  boy  by  the  hair  and  shook 
liim  violently.  “  You’ve  been  and  killed 
your  sister,  have  you,  you  good-for-noth¬ 
ing,  naughty,  wicked  limb  ?  ” 

She  emphasized  each  epithet  with  a 
blow.  She  saw  that  the  gentleman  was 
trying  to  stop  her  ;  but  she  knew  he  was 
|)Owerless  with  Lottie  in  his  arms,  and  she 
gave  vent  to  her  passion  like  a  fury. 

“  Be  quiet  I  ”  Paul  thundered ;  “  this 
child  will  die  if  you  don’t  see  to  her.” 

She  had  got  rid  of  the  froth  of  her  rage 
by  this  time  ;  she' let  go  Bobby’s  hair  and 
come  and  looked  at  the  little  girl. 

“  ril  carry  her  in,”  said  Mr.  Whitmore 
firmly,  “  if  you’ll  show  me  where  to  lay 
her  down.” 

The  woman  scowled,  but  she  obeyed. 
There  was  one  room  opening  into  the 
garden,  and  from  this  a  very  rude  stair¬ 
case  led  into  a  bedroom  above. 

There  was  no  closeness  of  atmosphere, 
though  the  room  was  very  small,  and  had 
two  beds  in  it ;  and  as  Paul  laid  his  little 
burden  down,  he  noticed  how  clean  were 
the  patchwork  curtains  and  counterpane. 

The  movement  roused  the  child,  and 
she  opened  her  eyes. 

Paul  told  the  mother  how  the  accident 
had  happened. 

“And  mind  you  don’t  scold  either  of 
them,”  he  said  ;  “  it  was  purely  an  acci¬ 
dent.  You  should  rather  thank  God  she 
is  not  killed.  Now,  will  you  raise  your 
little  girl,  and  we  will  see  if  there  are  any 
broken  bones  ?  ” 

The  child  moaned  with  pain  when  her 
mother  touched  her  right  arm,  but  it  was 
only  from  the  suffering  of  the  bruised  and 
broken  skin ;  she  stooil  firmly  when  raised, 
and  her  joints  seemed  to  move  freely. 

Paul  gave  the  woman  some  silver,  and 
asked  her  if  he  could  do  anything  for  her 
in  the  village. 

She  thanked  h^  with  rather  less  of  a 


scowl,  but  she  evidently  thought  herself 
ill-used  by  the  child’s  fall. 

“  No,  sir,  I  don’t  want  nothing,  thank 
you.  PU  have  my  hands  fidl  enough  with 
this  mischief  without  a  pack  o’  gossips 
coming  to  see  how  ’tis  with  Ix>ttie.  If 
you  meet  e’er  a  one  a-coming,  maybe 
you’ll  be  so  good  as  turn  ’em  back  again. 
Say  thank  you,  you  naughty  child,  do,  to 
the  gentleman  as  have  carried  you  all  the 
way  home,” 

Lottie  was  lying  on  the  bed  again,  her 
blue  eyes  fixed  on  Paul ;  but  at  this  she 
grew  red  and  shy,  and  then  pouted  up 
her  little  mouth  to  be  kissed. 

“  Well  I’m  sure,  what  next  ?  ”  said  the 
mother,  sharply  ;  but  Paul  bent  down  and 
kissed  the  little  maid. 

“  I’ll  come  and  see  you  to-morrow,  shall 
I,  Lottie  ?  ” 

Lottie  smiled,  and  after  giving  his  ad¬ 
vice  in  a  learned  fashion  to  the  woman  on 
the  treatment  of  bruises,  Paul  went  away. 

The  little  incident  had  done  him  good, 
and  he  went  to  bed  resolved  to  go  down 
Carving’s  Wood  I.ane  next  morning  and 
say  good-by  to  Patty  before  his  departure 
for  London. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

MRS.  FACG  HINTS. 

Mr.  Beaufort  calculated  to  a  nicety 
the  time  at  which  Miss  Matthews  must  ar¬ 
rive,  and  then  he  resolved  to  go  and  visit 
one  or  two  sick  people  in  Ashton. 

“  Nuna  is  too  amiable  to  receive  her  cou¬ 
sin  unkindly,”  he  said  to  himself,  “  and 
will  be  far  more  gracious  if  left  to  herself.” 

Like  many  others  of  his  irresolute 
brethren,  Mr.  Beaufort  disliked  seeing 
facts  as  they  exist ;  he  preferred  to  theo¬ 
rize.  If  a  thing  ought  to  be  done,  then 
every  human  being  might  be  expected  to 
do.it  In  precisely  the  same  manner  he 
would  not  grapple  with  the  fact  that  an 
unmethodic^  mind  cannot  find  order  and 
memory  and  perseverance  by  one  single 
effort  of  the  will,  and  that  if  habit  has  to 
be  grafted  into  a  new  species,  it  does  not 
bear  speedy  fruit. 

What  ought  to  be  done  could  be  done  ; 
and  then  ms  judgment  took  a  startling 
leap  to  the  next  conclusion,  it  must  be 
done. 

He  could  not  stand  over  Nuna  all  day 
long  to  remind  her  of  her  omissions,  but 
he  could  find  some  one  else  to  act  the 
part  of  overseer. 
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And  yet  a  certain  discomfort,  evoked  by 
Nuna’s  sad  face  at  breakfast-time,  troubled 
him,  and  supplied  a  cogent,  though  per¬ 
haps  not  an  acknowledge,  reason  for  his 
anxiety  to  visit  the  sick  this  morning. 

But  his  last  visit  to  a  poor  cripple  with 
only  a  hard-featured  daughter-in-law  to 
take  occasional  care  of  him,  seemed 
rather  to  heighten  Mr.  Beaufort’s  discom¬ 
fort  ;  the  poor  man  was  so  patient,  and 
the  Rector^s  questions  had  elicited  more 
than  one  trait  of  unselfish  endurance  and 
resignation. 

“  Still  it  is  very  tiresome  of  Nuna  not 
to  have  my  slippers  ready  for  me  when  I 
come  in,  and  to  let  Jane  disturb  my  pa- 
{>ers  ;  and  she  might  dust  the  bookcase 
oftener,  and  then  the  dust  would  not  stifle 
me  as  it  does  now  ;  and  then  the  china 
figures,  if  she  only  did  a  little  every  day, 
instead  of  leaving  it  all  for  a  week  or  a 
fortnight ;  but  everything  is  sure  to  go 
right  now  Elizabeth  is  coming,  and  that  is 
such  a  comfort.” 

Still  he  felt  fidgety  and  uneasy.  Mr. 
Beaufort  liked  to  have  his  own  way,  but 
the  naturally  soft  nature  of  the  man  shrank 
fromjmaking  his  child  unhappy. 

“It  is  all  nonsense,”  he  said  at  last. 
“  She  ought  to  like  Elizabeth,  and  so  she 
must.  Pooh  I  I  declare  I  won’t  go  into 
any  more  of  these  stifling  little  cottages 
for  some  time  to  come.  IVhy  won’t  they 
open  their  windows  ?  I  believe  I’m  quite 
nervous  from  the  confinetl  air.  The  next 
time  Jenkins  comes  over  from  Brockham, 
he  may  as  well  go  a  round  among  them.” 

Jenkins  was  Mr.  Beaufort’s  curate.  He 
lived  in  a  parish  which  the  Rector  held 
conjointly  with  Ashton,  and  though  he 
was  hard-worked,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
he  got  a  larger  stipend  than  so  jxwr  a  liv¬ 
ing  might  have  been  expected  to  furnish. 
The  uought  of  his  curate  suggested 
that  it  would  be  well  to  call  at  “  The  Blade- 
bone,”  and  ascertain  if  Mr.  Eagg  was 
likely  to  be  sending  over  to  Brockham,  for 
“  The  Bladebone  ”  was  a  house  of  delivery 
for  parcels,  etc.,  for  more  inlying  villages, 
and  Dennis  did  a  sort  of  irregular  earner’s 
business  for  the  said  parcels  and  the  de¬ 
livery  of  the  ale  for  which  the  inn  w’as 
noted. 

“  I  don’t  really  see,”  said  the  Rector, 

“  why  Jenkins  should  not  come  over  and 
take  duty  for  me  next  Sunday  afternoon.  I 
have  been  overworking  lately,  or  I 
shouldn’t  feel  so  nervous.  The  Brock¬ 


ham  people  don’t  often  have  to  go  with¬ 
out  two  services.” 

^T»cn  he  reached  “  The  Bladebone  ” 
Dennis  was  absent. 

Mrs.  Eagg  appeared  as  usual  on  the 
door-step. 

“  Will  you  please  walk  in,  sir  ?  ” 

“  Is  your  lodger  in  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Beau¬ 
fort  “  We  have  seen  nothing  of  him 
since  Sunday.” 

“  Please  to  walk  in,  sir.” 

Mr.  Beaufort  walked  in,  but  the  room 
into  which  the  landlady  ushered  him  was 
empty. 

“  Then  you’ll  tell  Mr.  Whitmore  I’m 
here.” 

“  I  can’t  do  that,”— Mrs.  Eagg  looked 
grim, — “  he’s  not  in  yet  ;  but  if  you’ll 
please  to  wait,  he  surely  must  be  in  soon. 
I  should  say  his  stomach ’ud  bring  him  ;  he 
was  out  by  eight,  and  he  scarce  touchetl 
a  morsel  of  breakfast.” 

“  He  goes  out  sketching,  I  supi>ose. 
Yes,  I’ll  wait  ;  I  should  like  to  see  what 
he  is  making  of  our  .neighborhood.  I 
fancy  he’s  a  very  clever  artist,  Mrs.  Eagg.” 
The  Rector  liked  a  chat  with  the  land¬ 
lady,  though  he  sometimes  winced  under 
her  remarks. 

“  Is  he,  sir  ?  ”  She  paused,  and  then 
she  said  sharply,  “  But  I  don’t  think  he’ll 
show  you  his  sketch,  sir,  for  all  that.” 

Mr.  Beaufort  stared.  “He  keeps  his 
drawings  out  of  sight,  does  he  ?  Well,  I 
rather  like  that ;  modesty  is  not  a  frequent 
fault  of  the  rising  generation.” 

“  I  should  think  not,  sir,  indeed.  So 
far  as  gals  go,  there’s  as  much  brass  in  'em 
as  in  any  of  them  as  lies  on  the  chancel 
pavement  ;  but  it  wasn’t  for  his  modesty 
that  I  said  the  gentleman  wouldn't  care  to 
show  his  drawing,  though  in  another  sense 
perhaps  it  was.” 

Mrs.  Eagg’s  sentences  poured  them¬ 
selves  out  at  a  draught,  but  when  she  had 
delivered  them,  she  stood  stockstill,  and 
always  listened  patiently  to  her  interlo 
cutor; 

“  Dear  me  !  what  is  she  driving  at  ?  ” 
Then  aloud,  “  I  don’t  follow  you  ;  do  you 
mean  that  it  is  from  me  especially  Mr. 
Whitmore  would  hide  his  sketches  ?  ”  Mrs. 
Eagg  shook  her  head  ;  “  or  what  do  you 
mean  ?  ” 

The  question  was  put  impatiently  ;  he 
thought  Mrs.  Eagg  ought  not  to  speak  to 
her  pastor  in  ridifles. 

“Well  then,  sir,  suppose  instead  otwait- 
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ing  here  till  the  gentleman  comes  in  to  eat 
that  blessed  duck— which  ’ull  be  more  fit 
for  a  pig’s  food  than  a  Christian’s  if  it’s  to 
be  kept  much  longer — ^you  just  walk  down 
Carving’s  Wood  Lane  ;  I’ve  a  notion  you’ll 
be  nearer  the  mark  than  you  would  be  by 
watting  here  another  hour.” 

But  Mr.  Beaufort  was  slow  of  percep¬ 
tion. 

“  Oh  !  he  sketches  in  that  direction, 
does  he  ?  Very  well,  I  want  a  little  walk. 
Good  day,  Mrs.  P'agg.” 

The  landlady  stood  looking  after  him 
with  a  very  satirical  smile. 

“  I’m  too  hard  on  Dennis  oft,”  she  said, 
“  when  I  call  him  thickhead.  There’s 
Mr.  Beaufort,  crammed  full  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  the  wisdom  that’s  said  to  ^o 
along  with  ’em,  and  yet  his  brains  is  m 
such  a  fog  they  can't  see  a  torch  when 
it’s  shown  ’em.  There’s  somethin’  about 
men’s  understandin’s  which  minds  me  of 
the  Flemish  mare  up  at  the  Park  ;  it  takes 
such  a  deal  to  set  ’em  going.” 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

UNEXPECTED. 

In  spite  of  her  good  fortune,  Patty’s 
heart  was  as  heavy  on  this  morning  as 
Nuna’s  was.  When  one  sees  how  differ¬ 
ently  troubles  affect  individuals,  one  is 
apt  to  long  for  the  power  of  distributing 
them  differently;  that  is  to  say,  if  one 
believes  trouble  to  be  a  real  evil.  Nuna 
was  tormented  at  the  prospect  of  passing 
a  few  weeks  with  a  person  with  whom  she 
could  not  sympathize — a  prospect  which, 
in  the  same  (losition,  would  hot  in  any 
way  have  troubled  Patty  Westropp.  She 
would  have  smiled  at  Miss  Matthews’s  in¬ 
terference  and  small  annoyances,  but  she 
would  have  taken  her  usual  way  just  as  if 
no  such  person  existed.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  one  could  have  laid  on  Nuna 
the  trouble  that  gloomed  this  morning  in 
Patty’s  beautiful  blue  eyes,  and  compressed 
her  pouting  lips ;  simply  because  it  sprang 
from  Patty’s  own  nature,  and  could  never 
have  existed  in  such  a  heart  as  Nuna’s. 

Through  the  long  wakeful  night  Miss 
Coppock’s  counsel  had  been  the  one  sub¬ 
ject  of  thought  in  Patty’s  busy  brain ; 
sometimes  love  had  conquered,  and  she 
had  resolved  to  run  the  threatened  risk 
and  to  marry  Paul  if  he  asked  her  to  be 
his  wife,  but  the  dressmaker’s  artful  sug¬ 
gestion  robbed  this  anticipation  of  tdl 
sweetness  aiKl  joy. 
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“  He  will  only  ask  me  because  of  this 
money,”  she  thought ;  and  then  she  turned 
to  seek  a  cooler  place  on  the  pillow  for 
her  burning  head.  “  My  luck’s  known 
all  over  Ashton  by  now.  I  wonder  if  he 
is  poor  and  extravagant ;  she  says  so.”' 

Each  time  love  •  was  repulsed  with  a 
colder,  more  determined  answer,  and  at 
last  she  fell  asleep  worn  out  and  miser¬ 
able. 

She  waked  later  than  usual;  the  sun 
had  bathed  her  little  mean  room  in  golden 
light ;  the  whitewashed  walls  glowed  in  it. 
Patty  thought  the  glow  was  in  keeping 
with  the  splendor,  of  the  new  life  that 
opened  before  her. 

She  gazed  earnestly  in  her  little  mirror, 
resting  her  face  between  her  two  pink 
palms.  She  looked  pale  and  heav^-eyed, 
but  still  she  felt  that  she  was  beautiful. 

“  And  what  shall  I  be  when  I  come  to 
be  well  dressed,  with  a  soft  cloud  of  white 
lace  to  set  off  my  complexion,  and  dia¬ 
mond  ear-rings  to  make  my  eyes  brighter 
than  they  are  of  themselves,  and  a  lovely 
necklace  on  ?  VVhy,  I  might  marry  a  lord, 
a  duke  even  ;  why  should  I  throw  myself 
away  in  such  a  hurry?” — she  drew  her 
long  wavy  hair  through  her  fingers — “now, 
too,  when  I’ve  got  no  advantage  from  it 
all.  As  Miss  Coppock  says,  think  what 
I  may  be  in  a  year.  Why,  she  said  if  I 
got  in  good  company  I  might  be  in  the 
papers  as  lovely,  and  distinguished,  and 
all  sorts  of  names  women  get  sometimes ; 
and  if  I  go  marrying  a  nobody  now,  I 
shall  be  lost  to  everybody,  just  one  man’s 
wife  all  my  life.” 

“  One  man’s  wife !  ”  A  soft  blush  came 
with  the  thought.  Was  there  another 
man  like  him  to  be  found  ?  For  a  while 
the  image  of  Paul  conquered,  and  the  girl 
went  on  dressing  herself,  a  smile  of  happy 
love  dimpling  her  lips  and  brightening  her 
eyes  as  if  no  worldly  thought  could  ever 
reign  there. 

Her  morning  duties  were  strangely  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  Patty  ;  she  always  shrank  from 
spoiling  her  bands,  but  milking  Peggy 
seemed  this  morning  a  {lositive  and  intol¬ 
erable  hardship.  Presently  she  came 
round  to  the  front  of  the  cottage  to  gather 
beans  from  the  scarlet-runner  vines;  it 
was  hot  work,  spite  of  its  being  still  early. 
The  beans  most  fit  for  cooking  hung  high 
up  out  of  reach,  unless  she  stood  on  tip¬ 
toe.  •  Patty  paused  at  last  with  aching 
wrists  and  panting  breath  beneath  the 
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vines  trained  on  arches  over  the  path ;  a 
smile  came  across  her  vexed  face. 

“  If  he  could  see  me  now,  what  a  fuss 
he’d  be  in  over  the  J)icture  I  make  gather¬ 
ing  beans.  One  wouldn’t  want  for  admi¬ 
ration  certainly  if  one  married  him ;  but 
then  he’d  get  used  to  me,  and  I  to  him, 
and  then  there’d  be  an  end  of  that. 
\Vhen  I  think  about  what  I  might  have  if 
I  only  have  patience — I  don’t  only  mean 
money,  I  mean  change,  and  lots  of  people 
in  love  with  me  all  at  once — somehow  a 
husband  don’t  seem  to  count  against  all 
that.” 

A  tramp,  a  wretched-looking  Irish- 
wonuin,  passed  up  from  the  common  to 
the  lane,  followed  by  three  squalid  children, 
and  cany'ing  one  in  her  arms. 

“  How  dreadful ! "  thought  Patty.  She 
shrank  out  of  sight  lest  the  woman  should 
see  her  and  turn  aside  to  beg.  “How 
dreadful  it  must  be  to  be  plagued  with  a 
lot  of  bothering  children  !  When  there’s 
jdenty  of  nurses  and  nurseries  where  they 
can  be  kept  out  of  the  way,  they’re  not  so 
much  bother.  I  couldn’t  be  an  old  maid, 
though,”  and  then  Patty  laughed.  She 
was  in  shade  now,  and  felt  less  cross  ;  but 
it  was  so  impossible  to  think  of  herself 
as  old  that  she  must  have  laughed  any¬ 
where. 

She  went  slowly  into  the  house,  with  her 
apron  full  of  beans,  and  while  she  filled  a 
basin  of  water  to  cut  them  into  she  went 
on  thinking — thinking  of  Paul,  and  then 
of  her  promise  to  Miss  Coppock  ;  finally 
a  new  thought  shaped  itself  distinctly. 
She  must  marry;  no  single  woman,  she 
thought,  could  ever  be  so  much  thought 
of  as  one  with  a  husband.  But  the  hus¬ 
band  himself  no  longer  held  the  place 
Patty’s  judgment  had  given  him  before  she 
heard  the  Rector’s  tidings. 

“  After  all,”  she  said,  pensively,  “  one 
can’t  have  one’s  cake  and  eat  it,  and  it 
seems  as  if  there  was  less  risk  in  dioosing 
.an  sorts  of  good  things,  so  many  that  one 
couldn’t  never  tire  of  'em,  than  to  go  and 
give  all  up  for  just  a  husband  ;  and  who’s 
to  say  we  mightn’t  quarrel,  and  end  by 
hating  one  another  after  all  ?” 

Still  she  looked  troubled  and  uneasy ; 
and  when  she  had  shred  up  her  beans  she 
saw  they  were  too  few. 

“  What  a  plague !  ” 

Paul  Whitmore  was  in  the  porch  when 
she  reached  it,  and  her  face  clouded. 

“Why,  what  has  happened? — ^you’re 
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in  trouble,  Patty.  What  is  it,  my  dar¬ 
ling?” 

But  she  shrank  away  from  his  circling 
arm,  and  the  gloom  on  her  face  deepened- 

“  Best  get  it  over  at  once,”  she  thought. 

“  Why,  Patty  !  Whaf  s  the  matter  ?  ” 
Paul  laid  his  hands  on  her  Moulders  and 
looked  down  into  her  frowning  face. 
“Trying  to  show  itself  off  in  a  new  char¬ 
acter,  is  it,  the  pretty  pet  ?  ”  He  kissed 
her  repeatedly  before  she  could  struggle 
from  the  strong  clasp  his  hands  held  her 
shoulders  in ;  but  she  did  free  herself  at 
last,  with  such  vehement  energ)’,  that 
Paul  stood  still,  looking  utterly  surprised. 
“  Come,  come,  Patty,  what  is  it  ?  What 
have  I  done  to  vex  you  ?  ” 

He  was  very  nearly  angry.  He  hatl 
forgotten  all  his  sage  resolutions  of  last 
night,  and  had  hurried  down  the  lane  full 
of  passionate,  intense  longing  to  hold 
Patty  to  his  heart,  and  to  see  her  love 
shining  out  in  her  sweet  bright  eyes.  And 
then  he  smiled  at  himself;  after  all  she 
was  only  a  woman,  and  women  must  be 
capricious  and  wayward. 

“  You  vex  me  by  doing  that,”  said  Patty 
slowly;  “and — and  it’s  better  for  me  you 
shouldn’t  come  here  again,  Mr.  Whit¬ 
more.” 

Her  heart  rebelled  against  every  word 
as  she  said  it,  and  yet  she  knew  that  unless 
she  drove  Paul  away  she  must  yield  to 
him. 

“  Not  come  here  !  \Vhy  not  ?  Patty, 
do  you  think  I’m  not  in  earnest  when  1 
say  I  love  you  ?  Who’s  been  putting 
nonsense  into  your  head  ?  ” 

A  deep  flush  rose  on  Patty’s  cheeks, 
but  she  kept  her  eyes  resolutely  away 
from  Paul. 

“It’s  not  nonsense,  and  no  one  put 
it  in  my  head.  I  suppose  people  may 
change  tfi^ir  minds  of  theirselves.”  She 
tossed  her  head ;  she  tried  hard  to  re¬ 
member  that  Paul  must  know  all  about 
her  good  fortune,  and  that  because  he 
did  know  it  he  had  come  to  the  cottage- 
extra  early  this  morning  to  make  her  pro¬ 
mise  to  be  his  wife,  but  it  was  very  hard 
to  believe  all  this  while  she  listened  to  the 
deep-drawn  breathing  that  told  how  her 
words  had  moved  her  lover. 

“  My  darling  !  ”  Paul  spoke  very  gently, 
for  it  seemed  to  him  he  had  not  acted 
quite  fairly  towards  this  simple  girl. 
“  Perhaps  you  have  a  right  to  be  vexed 
with  me,  my  own  sweet  Patty.  I  ought 
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sooner  to  have  asked  you  to  be  my  wife,  had  come  and  gone  between  those  two, 
but  I  loved  you  so  well  that  I  never  would  have  said  the  man  looked  stern 
thought  you  would  doubt  me.  You  for-  and  the  girl  weary. 

give  me  now,  my  own  darling  ?  ”  He  tired  of  the  silence  first.  It  seemed 

He  tried  to  take  her  hand  to  draw  her  to  him  that  her  words  had  been  a  dream, 
to  him,  but  she  pushed  his  hand  away.  something  unreal,  that  his  strong  will 
“  Don’t  touch  me,  sir  !  "  she  said,  an-  must  and  should  conquer, 
grily.  “  You’ve  no  right  to  stay  here  “  Think  again,  my  darling,”  he  said 
when  1  keep  on  saying  I  don’t  want  you,  earnestly ;  “  you  were  willing  enough  to 
and  you  wouldn’t  dare  if  father  w’as  at  listen  to  me  yesterday :  am  I  changed 
home.  I  don’t  want  to  marry  you  or  see  from  what  I  was  then  ?  O  Patty !  Patty  ! 
you  ever  again.”  •  you  are  trying  me.  My  sweet,  sweet  girl, 

She  made  a  movement  to  retreat  into  you  do  not  understand  how  I  love  you, 
the  cottage,  but  Paul  caught  her  hands  how  happy  I  will  try  to  make  your  life, 
suddenly  m  his,  and  drew  her  out  into  the  how  I  will  study  every  wish ;  you  are  not 
porch  before  she  could  escape  him.  in  earnest  in  this  horrible,  sudden  cold- 

Involuntarily  she  raised  her  eyes,  and  ness.”  And  then,  catching  at  this  stray 
then  she  looked  away  in  fear.  There  was  hope,  he  grasped  her  clasped  hands  in  his 

a  tempest  in  Paul’s  face ;  his  dark  eyes  own  and  tried  to  draw  her  to  him. 

flashed,  and  his  lips  trembled  with  pas-  But  she  shrank  away,  and  he  let  go  her 
sion.  hands  in  proud  anger. 

“Patty!  You  don’t  say  this  of  your-  “False,  cold-hearted  girl  1  which  is  the 
self ;  some  one  has  been  here  poisoning  tnith — the  Patty  you  seemed  yesterday, 
your  mind  against  me ;  you  could  not  when  I  might  hold  you  in  my  arms  and 
have  changed  without  some  cause.  O  kiss  you,  or  this  Patty  ?  I  still  believe 
Patty  !  Patty  !  have  you  loved  me  at  all  ?  some  one  has  been  slandering  me  ;  if 
Did  you  love  me  yesterday  when  you  they  have,  if  they  have  said  I  do  not  mean 
looked  so  full  of  love,  or  have  you  been  fairly  by  you,  I  offer  you  this  proof, — 
deceiving  me  all  through  ?  Look  at  me  come  with  me  now  this  instant  to  your 
— once,  only  once — and  say,  if  you  can,  father,  and  hear  me  ask  him  to  give  you 
*  Paul,  I  don’t  love  you.’  You  Can’t  say  to  me  as  my  wife.” 

it,  darling,  I  know  you  can’t ;  you  are  Patty  shook  her  head,  but  she  would 
only  trying  me.  For  God’s  sake  end  the  not  look  at  Paul. 

joke,  it’s  too  cruel.”  He  spoke  hoarse-  “  It’s  no  use,”  she  said  fretfully  ;  “  I 

ly;  he  felt^that  his  words  made  no  way.  liked  yoif  yesterday,  but  I’ve  changed  my 
“Tell  me  at  once  that  you  do  love  me  mind.  I  don’t  ever  w’ant  to  see  you 
still.”  again.” 

Patty  was  sulky ;  she  rebelled  against  “  Changed  !  Say  the  truth, — say  you 
this  masterful  wooing.  never  felt  any  real  love.  If  you  had 

“I  can’t;  and,  Mr.  Whitmore,  I  don’t  felt  even  a  fraction  of  the  love  I  feel,  you 
think  it’s  like  a  gentleman  to  hold  me  by  could  not  harden  yourself  against  me. 
force  to  listen  to  what  I  don’t  care  for.”  Do  you  see  wliat  you  have  done  ?  Listen 
There  was  no  mistaking  now  the  stub-  to  me,  I  tell  you.”  Patty  had  turned  half 
l)orn  resolution  of  her  words.  away,  shrugging  one  shoulder  up  like  a 

Paul  let  go  her  hands,  and  then  he  fell  sulky  child.  “  I  never  loved  any  woman 
back  against  the  old  porch  as  if  some  one  really  till  I  saw  you,  Patty ;  and  this  first 
had  sent  him  reeling  there  under  a  heavy  fresh  love  you  fostered  till  it  has  grown 
blow.  into  madness,  and  now’  I  cannot  live 

He  felt  struck,  withered ;  all  light  had  without  you,  you  calmly  say  you  have 
gone  out  of  his  life — all  the  easy  dilet-  changed  your  mind — you  want  to  be  rid 
tante  spirit  in  which  he  had  stood  there  of  the  sight  of  me.  Are  all  women  Uke 
sketching  so  few  days  ago.  He  had  been  you,  I  wonder  ?  fair  sepulchres  of  lies  I  ”  ; 
free  then ;  his  heart  had  not  been  scorched  “  I  won’t  stay  here  to  be  called  a  liar,”- 
by  the  passionate  love  which  almost  mad-  Patty  sobbed,  and  moved  away.  It  was 
dened  him  as  his  eyes  rested  on  Patty.  so  hard  to  play  the  part  she  had  set  her- 
Patty  stood  there  palp  and  grave,  but  self,  face  to  face  with  her  lover ;  she  felt 
she  showed  no  other  traces  of  emotion,  angry  with  Paul  for  the  pain  he  made  her 
A  casual  observer,  ignorant  of  all  that  suffer. 
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Paul’s  heart  smote  against  his  pride. 

“  P’orgive  me  ;  ”  he  took  forcible  hold 
of  her  arm,  and  drew  his  hand  along  it  till 
he  had  secured  her  hand  once  more  firmly 
in  his ;  “  you  know  I  could  not  willingly 
vex  you,  but  you  have  driven  me  out  of 
myself — I  feel  almost  mad.  Turn  your 
dear  face  round,  Patty,  look  into  my  eyes 
once  as  you  used  to  look,  and  tell  me,  if 
you  can,  that  you  do  not  love  me.  Look 
at  me,  darling ;  let  me  look  into  your 
sweet  eyes,  your  heart  will  soften  then. 
I  believe  in  you  still  against  yourself.” 

These  last  words  gave  Patty  back  her 
strength — gave  her  warning ;  she  had  be¬ 
trayed  herself  then,  while  she  thought  she 
was  so  guarded.  No,  she  would  not  look 
at  him.  She  would  not,  could  not  trust 
herself  to  meet  Paul’s  eyes ;  spite  of  Miss 
Coppock  and  all  the  prospects  she  had 
placed  before  her.  Patty  trembled  before 
the  power  of  love,  trembled  in  every  fibre 
of  her  body. 

Unless  she  meant  to  yield,  she  must 
run  away;  and  if  she  attempted  to  do 
this,  she  feared  Paul  would  once  more 
clasp  her  in  his  arms,  and  she  dared  not 
risk  that  a  second  time. 

Selfish  as  she  was,  the  trial  was  very 
bitter ;  it  was  so  hard  to  give  him  up. 
She  did  not  want  to  marry  him,  but  his 
love  had  been  the  first  dear  delight  of  her 
life,  and  Patty  would  have  liked  to  gather 
up  every  pleasure  she  met  with,  and  carry 
it  along  with  her. 

She  looked  towards  the  common.  Oh  ! 
if  even  she  could  see  a  cart  driving  across 
it — anything  that  would  break  up  the  soli¬ 
tude  ;  for  she  knew  that  Mr.  Whitmore 
could  not  expect  her  to  brave  scandal  for 
his  sake.  She  looked  right  and  left,  but 
there  was  no  one  in  sight. 
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Paul  still  held  her  hand,  he  kept  his 
eyes  fixed  on  her  face,  and  hope  grew  as 
he  saw  the  increasing  agitation  there. 

He  kept  back  any  act  or  word.  It 
seemed  to  him,  in  that  moment  of  pas¬ 
sionate  intense  hope,  that  Patty's  own  feel¬ 
ings  would  plead  best  for  him. 

If  he  could  only  have  seen  into  her 
heart,  if  he  could  have  known  that  she 
dreaded  herself  more  than  him,  that  she 
was  almost  stifled  by  her  fear  of  yielding,  he 
would  have  made  another  passionate  ap¬ 
peal,  and  he  might  have  yet  conquered. 

That  brief  waiting  was  decisive.  Patty 
lifted  her  head,  and  looked  once  more  to¬ 
wards  the  lane.  Sister  Anne  on  the  top 
of  Blue  Beard’s  tower  did  not  gaze  with 
more  heartfelt  expectation.  A  sound  had 
reached  her  ears, — a  sound  faint  at  first 
but  coming  more  and  more  distinctly, — the 
sound  of  a  stick  striking  against  the  peb¬ 
bles  in  the  road. 

She  was  not  deceived.  As  she  looked 
she  saw  Mr.  Beaufort  turning  the  comer 
of  the  lane. 

“Ah,  there’s  the  Rector  !  Oh,  please  let 
me  go  !  I  told  you  I  wanted  to  go.  Oh, 
quick,  quick,  go  away — we  shall  be  seen ! " 

But  Paul  would  not  loose  her  hand. 
He  would  not  yield  up  this  newly  kindled 
hope  for  all  the  rectors  in  England. 

“  I  will  let  you  go  if  you  will  tell  me  the 
truth.  You  must  look  at  me  too,  Patty, 
or  I  can’t  believe.  Do  you  love  me  ?  " 

Patty  raised  her  eyes  to  his. .  She  hesi¬ 
tated  a  moment. 

“  No — no,  indeed  ;  I  don’t  want  to  see 
you  again.” 

Paul  had  loosed  her  hand,  and  she 
was  gone  before  he  knew  what  had 
happened. 


To  be  continued. 
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Daniel  Defoe,  one  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  of  English  authors,  and  probably  the 
most  voluminous  writer  in  the  language, 
is  to  many  readers  little  better  than  a  name. 
They  are  familiar  with  Robinson  Crusoe, 
with  the  History  of  the  Plague,  and  with 
Mrs.  Veats  Apparition  ;  they  know,  be¬ 
cause  Pope  has  told  them,  that  Defoe 
stood  in  the  pillory  ;  and  they  know  also, 
because  Hume  has  told  them,  that  he  was 


a  party-writer ;  doubtless  they  know,  too, 
that  he  was  a  IMssenter,  in  an  age  when 
Dissent  was  unpopular ;  and  that,  after  a 
laborious  and  troubled  life,  he  was  buried 
in  the  famous  burial-ground  consecrated 
to  dissenting  dust  in  Bunhill  Fields.  These 
facts,  with,  perhaps,  half  a  dozen  more, 
comprise,  we  venture  to  say,  the  popular 
knowledge  of  Defoe.  Compared  with 
Robinson  Crusoe  and  his  man  Friday,  he 
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is  but  the  shadow  of  a  shade.  The  author’s 
immprtal  tale,  translated  into  all  languages 
that  can  boast  a  literature,  is  a  household 
book  throughout  the  world  :  but  the  au¬ 
thor  himself  is  for  the  most  part  neglected 
and  unknown.  The  more  we  consider 
this  anomaly  the  stranger  does  it  appear. 

Defoe  lived  and  did  the  best  jiart  of  his 
life’s  work  in  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
periods  of  our  literary  history.  He  was 
the  contemporary  of  Swift  and  Addison,  of 
Pope  and  Prior,  of  Atterbury  and  Gay. 
When  Steele  was  writing  his  delighful  Tat- 
/ir,  and  the  Spectator  was  winning  a  place 
upon  every  breakfast-table,  Defoe  was  the 
busiest,  and  perhaps  the  most  prominent 
of  journalists.  He  commenced  his  Revietv 
in  1 704,  five  years  before  the  Tatler,  and 
brought  it  to  a  conclusion  in  1713,  one 
year  before  the  last  volume  of  the  Specta¬ 
tor.  In  1 71 1,  when  Pope  wrote  the  Rape 
of  the  Lock,  Defoe  produced  seventeen 
distinct  publications  ;  in  1727,  when  Gay 
electrified  the  town  with  his  Beggar^s 
Opera,  and  Swift  astonished  the  nation 
with  Gulliver* s  Travels,  the  indefatigable 
Defoe  was  still  busy  as  ever  at  his  trade 
of  author.  It  may  be  useful  to  add  that 
Addison,  who  was  born  eleven  years  later 
than  Defoe,  died  two  months  after  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  in  1719; 
that  Prior  and  Defoe  were  young  men 
together ;  that  Congreve,  who  was  by  sev¬ 
eral  years  Defoe’s  junior,  died  before  him ; 
that  Gay,  bom  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  after  the  novelist,  outlived  him 
scarcely  a  year;  and  that  Francis  Atter¬ 
bury  and  Defoe  may  be  said  to  have  com¬ 
menced  life  and  closed  it  together. 

With  these  facts  before  us — and  many 
of  a  like  bearing  might  be  added — it  is 
certainly  curious  that  when  we  speak  of  the 
Queen  Anne  men  we  never  think  of  Defoe; 
and  that  historians  of  acknowledged  repu¬ 
tation,  in  recording  the  literary  or  political 
history  of  that  period,  either  omit  his  name 
from  their  pages  or  allude  to  it  with  indif¬ 
ference.  Defoe  was  on  confidential  terms 
with  King  William,  yet  he  does  not  figure 
in  Lord  Macaulay’s  History  of  England  ; 
he  was  employea  by  Queen  Anne  on  im¬ 
portant  missions,  and  took  no  mean  part 
in  the  negotiations  which  preceded  the 
umon  with  Scotland,  yet  he  is  unnoticed 
by  Earl  Stanhoi>e  in  his  History  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  but  slightly  noticed  in  his  recent 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
Hume  alludes  to  him  as  “a  scurrilous 


party-writer  in  very  little  reputation  ;  ”  and 
Dr.  Johnson,  whose  father  was  a  country 
bookseller,  and  who  in  early  life  was  forced 
to  gain  his  own  bread  by  almost  servile 
employments,  is  generous  enough  to  allow 
a  large  share  of  merit  to  a  man  “  who, 
bred  a  tradesman,  had  written  so  variously 
and  so  well.”  Defoe  has  been  well  termed 
the  father  of  English  novelists,  and  his 
great  successor,  Richardson,  studied  his 
style  of  composition  with  no  little  assiduity ; 
yet  all  Richardson  has  to  say  in  his  favor 
18,  that  he  was  “  an  ingenious  gentleman, 
though  a  dissenter.”  Next  to  Swift,  Defoe 
was  the  ablest  political  writer  of  the  day, 
yet  both  Swift  and  his  friend  Pope  speak 
of  him  only  to  sneer ;  and  it  is  worth  noting 
that  while  the  Examiner,  in  which  the 
Dean  displayed  his  vigor  as  a  journalist, 
is  included  in  his  works,  Defoe’s  Review — 
a  paper  every  whit  as  able,  and  curiously 
characteristic  of  the  writer’s  genius — haii 
never  been  reprinted.  Again,  it  is  re¬ 
markable  that,  although  Defoe  lived  in  an 
age  of  literary  gossip,  and  was  continually 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  public,  the 
facts  preserved  with  regard  to  his  ^lersonal 
career  are  few  and  comparatively  unim¬ 
portant.  We  know  more  of  what  he  did 
than  what  he  was ;  a  great  deal  more  of 
his  literary  occupations,  imperfect  as  our 
knowledge  of  them  is,  than  of  his  home 
life.  Pope  and  Swift,  Addison  and  Steele, 
are  as  familiar  to  most  of  us  as  the 
men  of  letters  of  our  own  century.  We 
know  as  much  about  Pope  as  about 
Southey,  as  much  of  Addison  as  of  W’ords- 
worth,  and  the  whole  story  of  Dick  Steele 
can  be  read  by  us  as  clearly  as  if  the  in¬ 
numerable  notelets  and  messages  address¬ 
ed  to  his  “  dearest  Prue  ”  had  been  de¬ 
spatched  in  the  era  of  the  penny  ixjst,  of 
railroads  and  telegraphs.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  know  so  little  of  Defoe,  apart 
from  the  productions  of  his  versatile  genius, 
that  Mr.  Henry  Kingsley,  in  w’riting  an 
admirable  preface  to  the  Globe  edition  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,  is  reduced  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  “  that  this  wondrous  romance  is  no 
romance  at  all,  but  a  merely  allegorical 
account  of  Defoe’sown  life  for  twenty-eight 
years.”  This  ignorance,  be  it  remarked, 
IS  not  owing  to  any  lack  of  industry  on  the 
part  of  biographers.  Several  lives  of  Defoe 
have  been  written,  and  of  these  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ter  Wilson’s  Memoir,  published  in  three 
bulky  volumes  about  forty  years  ago,  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  that  we  possess.  It 
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i.;  an  honest,  manly  work,  written  without 
pretension,  and  with  great  knowledge  and 
care — a  trustworthy  and  respectable  work, 
but,  if  the  truth  must  be  added,  a  little 
wearisome  and  dull.  How,  indeed,  could 
it  be  otherwise,  when  nearly  two  thousand 
{lages  are  devoted  to  a  subject  which,  con¬ 
sidering  the  lack  of  material,  might  be  fitly 
treated  in  two  hundred  ? 

Mr.  I.«e’s  lately  published  Life  comes 
before  the  world  with  considerable  preten¬ 
sions.  A  few  years  ago,  as  our  readers 
may  remember,  the  discovery  of  six  letters 
of  Defoe  in  the  State  Paper  Office  threw 
a  new  light  upon  the  biography  of  the 
writer,  and  proved  beyond  all  question 
that  his  career  as  a  journalist  was  pro¬ 
longed  far  beyond  the  period  commonly 
supposed.  Chalmers  and  Wilson  had  told 
us  upon  what  seemed  to  be  good  ground, 
that  Defoe’s  political  labors  ceased  in  the 
year  1715,  and  that  after  that  date,  having 
~  suffered  meanwhile  from  an  apoplectic 
seizure,  he  devoted  his  energies  to  the 
works  which  have  made  his  name  immortal. 
'Fhe  six  letters  show  that  this  statement 
was  an  error,  and  that  Defoe’s  work  in  the 
newspai>ers  of  the  day  had  not  ceased  in 
1718.  They  show  also  that  Defoe’s  con¬ 
duct  was  by  no  means  so  honorable  as  had 
been  hitherto  supposed,  and  those  of  us 
who  cherish  a  passionate  admiration  of 
this  famous  writer  might  be  almost  tempted 
to  wish  that  so  unfortunate  a  page  of  his 
history  had  never  seen  the  light  The 
reasons  given  by  Mr.  Lee  for  a  new  biog¬ 
raphy  of  his  hero  will  be  found  in  the 
following  extract : — 

The  unanimous  concurrence  of  all  his  pre- 
viotis  biographers,  is  the  dictum  that  his 
ptditical  life  terminated  in  1715:  the  acci¬ 
dental  reapi>earance  of  his  six  letters  in  the 
State  Paper  Office,  and  the  investigation  to 
which  they  led  ;  the  exhumation  of  this  large 
collection  of  his  journalistic  writings,  between 
the  years  1716  and  1731 ;  the  discovery 
(guided  by  the  fact  of  his  continued  political 
fife)  that  he  was  the  author  of  many  pam¬ 
phlets  and  works  not  heretofore  known  to  be 
his  ;  and  that  be  was  not  the  author  of  many 
works  that  have  been  attributed  to  him  ;  the 
rectification  of  the  chronology  of  his  works  ; 
the  consequent  alteration  in  sequence  of  the 
events  of  his  life  ;  the  impossibility  of  inter¬ 
weaving  all  these  circumstances  with  the  ex¬ 
tracts  forming  the  body  of  this  work  ;  the 
previous  misconception  as  to  the  moderate 
and  conservative  part  of  Defoe’s  character  ; 
and,  moreover,  the  fact  that  his  writings  con- 
,tained  in  this  publication  will  be  entirely  new 
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to  the  public, — all  conducted  to  the  necessity 
of  re-writing  the  memoirs  of  his  life. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  statement 
that  Mr.  Lee  considers  he  had  sound  rea¬ 
sons  for  undertaking  a  new  Memoir  of 
Defoe ;  and  when  we  add  that  the  writer 
has  discovered,  or  thinks  he  has  dis¬ 
covered,  that  Defoe  was  a  Conservative, 
and  from  first  to  last  “  a  sincere,  consistent 
upholder  of  the  Church  of  England,  its 
establishment,  and  its  doctrines,  though  a 
dissenter  from  its  forms  of  worship,"  it  is 
evident  that  he  breaks  new  ground  with 
regard  to  the  biography,  and  is  something 
better  than  a  mere  book-maker.  In  Mr. 
Lee’s  eyes  the  faults  of  Defoe  are  virtues  ; 
and  despite  the  discovery  of  the  six  letters, 
Mr.  Lee  holds  to  the  Mief  that  Defoe's 
conduct,  while  acting  as  a  spy  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  was  upright  and  consistent,  since 
he  has  been  unable  to  discover  “  any  condi¬ 
tion  or  stipulation,  direct  or  implied,  that 
he  should  ever  write  a  word  contrary  to 
his  conscience  or  to  the  principles  which 
had  directed  his  whole  life ;  nor,”  he  adds 
naively,  “  have  I  found  that  he  ever .  did 
so  !  ’’  For  some  years  Defoe  received  the 
pay  of  the  Government  for  secret  services. 
He  worked  for  Harley  at  the  time  when 
that  Minister  had  drifted  into  Toryism,  and 
was  supjxirted  by  Swift  WTien  Harley 
w’as  superseded  he  worked  for  his  enemy 
Godolphin.  \N’hat  were  the  services  he 
rendered  we  do  not  know,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  bound  to  believe  them  honorable  ; 
although  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Defoe,  a 
Dissenter  and  a  Whig,  could  have  acted  in 
conjunction  with  Harley,  who  was  a  per¬ 
secutor  of  the  sectaries,  in  heart  a  Tory, 
and  in  practice  a  Trimmer.  It  is  possible 
that  the  connection  was  creditable  to  all 
the  persons  concerned ;  but  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  Defoe  by  the  Government,  during 
the  ministiy  of  Lord  Townshend,  is  a  very 
different  matter.  According  to  Mr.  Lee’s 
own  statement  that  nobleman  proposed, 
in  1715,  “  that  Defoe  should  be  taken  into 
the  service  of  the  Government,  but  that 
the  world  should  not  be  informed  of  the 
fact,  and  still  consider  him  under  dis¬ 
pleasure,  and  separated  from  the  Whigs." 
This  statement  is  borne  out  by  passages 
in  the  recently  discovered  letters.  From 
these  it  appears  that,  by  the  desire  of  the 
Government,  Defoe  took  shares  in  Tory 
papers,  wrote  articles  for  them,  and  under¬ 
took  an  editorial  supervision,  with  the 
deliberate  purpose  of  defeating  the  aims 
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of  the  party  to  which,  professedly,  he  was 
allied,  and  of  the  proprietors  with  whom 
he  was  in  partnership.  Thus,  of  one 
journal  he  writes,  that  though  the  property 
w’as  not  wholly  his  own — 

Yet  the  conduct  and  government  of  the 
style  and  views  were  so  entirely  in  me  that  I 
ventured  to  assure  his  lordship  the  sting  of 
that  mischievous  paper  should  be  entirely 
taken  out,  though  it  was  granted  that  the  style 
should  continue  Tory,  as  it  was,  that  the  party 
might  be  amused,  and  not  set  up  another, 
which  would  have  destroyed  the  design. 

.And  of  another  : — 

I  introduced  myself  in  the  disguise  of  a 
translator  of  the  foreign  news,  to  be  so  far 
concerned  in  this  weekly  paper  of  Mist’s  as 
to  be  able  to  keep  it  within  the  circle  of  a 
secret  management,  and  also  prevent  the  mis¬ 
chievous  part  of  it ;  and  yet  neither  Mist,  nor 
any  of  those  concerned  with  him,  have  the 
least  guess  or  suspicion  by  whose  direction 
I  do  it. 

And  then  in  language  which  is  perfectly 
unmistakable,  sums  up,  as  follows,  the 
shabby  part  he  was  playing  : — 

By  this  management  the  Weekly  yournal 
and  Dormer's  Letter^  as  also  the  Mercurius 
Politicus,  which  is  in  the  same  nature  of 
management  as  the  Journal,  will  be  always 
kept  (mistakes  excepted)  to  pass  as  Tory 
papers,  and  yet  be  disabled  and  enervated  so 
as  to  do  no  mischief  or  give  any  offence  to 
the  Government.  ...  I  am,  sir,  for  this  ser¬ 
vice,  posted  among  Papists,  Jacobites,  and 
enraged  high  Tories,  a  generation  who,  I 
profess,  my  very  soul  abhors  ;  I  am  obliged 
to  hear  traitorous  expressions  and  outrageous 
words  against  his  Majesty’s  person  and  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  his  most  faithful  servants,  and 
smile  at  it  all  as  if  I  approved  it  I  am 
obliged  to  take  all  the  scandalous  and,  indeed, 
vilUunous  papers  that  come,  and  keep  them 
by  me  as  if  I  would  gather  materials  from 
them  to  put  them  into  the  news  ;  nay,  I  often 
venture  to  let  things  pass  which  are  a  little 
shocking,  that  I  may  not  render  myself  sus¬ 
pected.  Thus  I  bow  in  the  House  of  Rimmon. 

By  what  casuistry  Defoe  reconciled  such 
conduct  to  his  conscience  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  In  his  earlier  days  his  stern  in¬ 
tegrity  and  blunt  out  spokenness  had 
thrown  him  ever  and  again  into  a  sea  of 
troubles,  for  no  sooner  did  he  escape  from 
the  waves,  than  some  courageous  utter¬ 
ance,  or  some  clever  piece  of  irony  which 
his  enemies  could  not  understand,  caused 
him  to  be  turned  adrift  once  more.  With 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  young  man  he  had 
taken  part  with  Monmouth  and  risked  his 


life  in  a  foolish  cause  ;  when  he  wrote  a 
humorous  proposal  to  exterminate  >  Dis¬ 
senters,  and  the  jurinter  was  like  to  suffer, 
Defoe  came  forward  at  once  and  endur¬ 
ed  the  penalty  of  his  wit ;  when  Dissenters 
practised  occasional  conformity  for  the 
sake  of  worldly  jxisition,  he  denouncetl 
them  in  no  measured  language ;  when 
Churchmen  acted  with  intolerance  to 
wards  Dissenters,  no  unfrequent  occur¬ 
rence  in  an  age  when  the  name  of  Sach- 
cverell  was  coupled  with  the  Church, 
Defoe  boldly  maintained  the  freedom  of 
religious  opinion,  and  asserted  that  the 
violence  of  the  High  Church  party  was 
every  day  driving  ecclesiastical  sheep  into 
dissenting  pastures.  So  severe,  indeed, 
was  his  honesty  that  he  pleased  nobody  ; 
he  aimed  his  blows  in  every  direction,  in¬ 
different  whether  at  friend  or  foe,  so  long 
as  he  could  strike  at  abuses  in  the  Stale 
and  in  the  Church.  Controversy  was  his 
delight,  and  for  the  sake  of  it  he  made . 
large  pecuniary  sacriGces  and  endured  the 
most  painful  privations.  The  Grub  Street 
hacks  of  the  day  bespattered  him  with  Bil¬ 
lingsgate  ;  the  men  of  letters  abused  him 
after  their  fashion,  which  was  only  a  trifle 
less  scurrilous ;  the  Whigs  called  hiip  a 
Jacobite  ;  the  Tories,  a  mercenary  pros¬ 
titute  ;  and  according  to  his  own  statement, 
made  in  proof  of  lus  integrity,  he  lived 
under  universal  contempt.  Writing  in 
1712,  Defoe  says  : — 

I’ll  do  and  say  what  1  think  is  a  debt  to 
justice  and  truth  without  the  least  regard  to 
clamor  and  reproach.  ...  In  the  school  of 
affliction  I  have  learnt  more  philosophy  than 
at  the  academy,  and  more  divinity  than  from 
the  pulpit ;  in  prison  I  have  learnt  to  know 
that  liberty  does  not  consist  in  open  doors 
and  the  free  egress  and  regress  of  locomotion. 
I  have  seen  the  rough  side  of  the  world  as 
well  as  the  smooth ;  and  have  in  less  than 
half  a  year  tasted  the  difference  between  the 
closet  of  a  king  and  the  dungeon  of  Newgate. 

.  .  .  And  now  I  live  under  universal  con¬ 
tempt,  which  contempt  I  have  learnt  to  con¬ 
temn,  and  have  an  uninterrupted  joy  in  my 
soul ;  not  at  my  being  contemned,  but  that 
no  crime  can  be  laid  to  my  charge  to  make 
that  contempt  my  due. 

And  then,  after  recounting  the  difficulties 
under  which  he  labored  from  an  insup¬ 
portable  weight  of  debt  and  from  having 
to  maintain  a  wife  and  six  children,  he 
adds  : — 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  and  many 
more  too  long  to  write,  my  only  happiness  is 
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this :  I  have  always  been  kept  cheerful,  easy, 
and  quiet,  enjoying  a  perfect  calm  of  mind, 
clearness  of  bought,  and  satisfaction  not  to 
be  broken  in  upon  by  whatever  may  happen 
to  me.  If  any  man  ask  me  how  I  arrived  to 
it,  I  answer  him  in  short,  by  a  constant  serious 
application  to  the  great,  solemn,  and  weighty 
work  of  resignation  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  by 
which  let  no  man  think  I  presume. 

These  are  good  and  brave  words,  and 
harmonize  with  the  divine  philosophy 
which  breathes  through  every  chapter  of 
Robinson  Crusoe.  In  the  paper  from  which 
we  have  quoted,  Defoe  says,  “  I  have  been 
fed  more  by  miracle  than  Elijah  when  the 
ravens  w'ere  his  purveyors,"  and  so  he 
makes  Crusoe  declare  upon  his  solitary 
island : — 

I  ought  to  consider  I  had  been  fed  even  by 
miracle,  even  as  great  as  that  of  feeding  Eli¬ 
jah  by  ravens.  ...  In  a  word,  as  my  life  was 
a  life  of  sorrow  one  way,  it  was  a  life  of  mercy 
another;  and  I  wanted  nothing  to  make  it  a 
life  of  comfort,  but  to  be  able  to  make  my 
sense  of  God’s  goodness  to  me  and  care  over 
me  in  this  condition  be  my  daily  consolation  ; 
and  after  I  did  make  a  just  improvement  of 
these  things  I  wentaway  and  was  no  more  sad. 

Brave  words  again,  and  uttered — it  were 
a  shame  to  doubt  it — from  the  heart  of  the 
writer.  Yet  it  is  passing  strange  to  note, 
and  we  shall  not  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
contradiction,  that  the  first  passage  was 
written  a  few  years  before  Defoe  “  bowed 
in  the  House  of  Rimmon,”  and  the  latter 
at  the  very  time  w’hen  he  was  engaged  in 
a  course  of  systematic  deception.  Even 
Mr.  Lee  acknowledges  that  Defoe’s  posi¬ 
tion  was  a  questionable  one,  and  states 
that  the  secret  service  rendered  by  him  to 
the  Government  is — 

The  key  to  the  reproaches  and  calumnies 
that  continued  to  be  heaped  upon  him,  to  the 
silence  with  which  he  bore  insult  and  scan¬ 
dal  without  deserving  it,  and  to  the  anony¬ 
mous  publication  and  non-recognition  by 
himself,  subsequently,  of  even  his  most  cele¬ 
brated  works. 

Still  he  is  not  prepared  to  allow  that 
this  ignoble  employment  low'crs  Defoe’s 
high  character  for  integrity,  consistency, 
and  independence. 

From  his  early  youth,  Defoe  was  a  iK)li- 
tician  and  a  journalist,  and  it  is  curious  to 
observe  how  often  this  many-sided  man, 
with  his  bright  vivacity  of  intellect,  his 
broad  tolerance  and  independent  thought, 
advocated  the  views  and  storied  in  the 
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tracks  with  which  the  present  age  is  fa¬ 
miliar.  He  anticipated  recent  discover¬ 
ies,  suggested  what  we  are  wont  to  regard 
as  modern  theories,  battled  bravely  for 
truths  which  are  even  now  but  partially 
established,  evinced  a  power  of  grasping 
details  as  well  as  principles,  and  that 
practical  sagacity  which  we  are  some¬ 
times  foolish  enough  to  regard  as  a  na¬ 
tional  characteristic.  In  an  age  when 
toleration  was  so  little  understood  that 
a  law  was  passed  preventing  Dissenters 
from  acting  as  schoolmasters  —  when 
printers  were  hanged  for  ])rinting  trea¬ 
sonable  pamphlets— when  the  frank  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion  led  to  the  pillory,  to 
confiscation,  and  to  Newgate  —  Defoe, 
fearless  and  unabashed,  as  he  is  justly 
termed  in  the  Dunciad,  advocated  the 
right  of  private  judgment  and  the  broadest 
toleration  of  all  forms  of  religious  belief. 
In  an  age  when  fashionable  vices  were 
mistaken  for  virtues  ;  when  Dean  Swift 
was  on  friendly  terms  with  Mrs.  Manley  ; 
when  the  Countess  of  Suffolk  was  courted 
by  the  wits  ;  when  Cabinet  Ministers  got 
drunk  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  when  bribes 
were  openly  offered  and  accepted,  and 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  declared,  “  I  know 
the  price  of  every  man  in  the  I.x)rds 
except  three  ;  ’’  when  many  of  the  clergy 
frequented  alehouses  and  taverns,  or 
spent  their  time  in  hunting  after  prefer¬ 
ment  ;  when  even  the  dull,  respectable 
court  of  the  good-natured  Queen  Anne 
was  sometimes  notorious  for  its  orgies  ; 
and  when,  as  Mr.  Lee  observes,  the 
grossest  vice  was  exhibited  openly ; — 
Defoe,  true-born  Englishman  as  he  was, 
spoke  out  boldly  against  the  follies  and 
sins  of  the  time.  He  took  uixm  himself 
the  office  of  public  censor,  and  iierformed 
it  without  flinching.  His  language  on 
such  occasions  is  rarely  polite,  but  it  is 
always  vigorous,  although  not  always  just. 
Sometimes,  too,  he  fails  into  a  fault  he 
would  have  been  the  first  to  condemn  in 
others,  and  apes  the  flatterer — an  office 
that  seems  strangely  at  variance  with  his 
rough-grained  democratic  nature.  In 
spite  of  King  William’s  connection  with 
l4u]y  Orkney,  Defoe  declares  that  “he 
was  a  prince  of  the  greatest  piety,  sinceri¬ 
ty,  and  unfeigned  religion  either  history 
relates  or  memory  informs  of  in  the 
world.”  Of  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
who,  according  to  Macaulay,  was  hardly 
an  accountable  being,  and  of  whom 
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Charles  II.  said,  “I  have  tried  Prince 
George  sober  and  I  have  tried  him  drunk ; 
and,  drunk  or  sober,  there  is  nothing  in 
him,”  Defoe  writes  in  the  most  extrava¬ 
gant  strain  of  eulogy,  terming  him  a  great 
and  good  man,  whose  sedateness  of  judg¬ 
ment  and  consummate  prudence  com¬ 
manded  respect  from  the  whole  nation. 
Of  Queen  Anne,  who,  according  to  the 
courtier-preachers  of  the  age,  was  endowed 
with  transcendent  virtues,  Defoe  sings, 
in  something  slightly  better  than  his 
wonted  doggerel : — 

Our  Church  established  and  our  trade  restored, 
Our  friends  protected  and  our  peace  secured, 
France  humbled,  and  our  fleets  insulting  Spain, — 
These  are  the  triumphs  of  a  female  reign. 

At  home,  her  milder  influence  she  imparts, 

Queen  of  our  souls  and  monarch  of  our  hearts ; 

If  change  of  sexes  thus  will  change  our  scenes 
Grant,  Heaven,  we  always  may  be  ruled  by 
queens  I 

And  of  George  I.,  a  selfish,  brutal  liber¬ 
tine,  who  cared  infinitely  more  for  his. 
German  mistresses  and  cooks  than  for  the 
welfare  of  his  kingdom,  Defoe  wTites : — 

His  person  is  comely  and  grave,  his  coun¬ 
tenance  has  majesty  and  sweetness  so  mixt 
that  nothing  can  be  better  suited  to  the 
throne  of  a  king.  .  .  .  His  temper  is 
goodness  itself,  inexpressibly  obliging,  to 
the  last  degree  courteous  and  kind,  yet  not 
lowered  beneath  the  digni^  of  his  birth.  He 
is  steady  in  council,  sedate  in  resolving, 
vigorous  in  executing,  brave  and  gallant  in 
the  field,  wise  and  politick  in  the  camp,  en¬ 
terprising  in  the  matter  of  action,  and  yet  of 
so  calm  a  courage  that  he  who  dares  do  any¬ 
thing  that  is  fit  to  do,  can  never  be  in  danger 
of  precipitating  into  what  Is  impracticable  to 
be  done.  In  short,  if  it  may  be  said  of  any 
man  in  Europe,  it  may  be  said  of  his  Majes¬ 
ty,  that  he  is  bom  for  council  and  fitted  to 
command  the  world. 


'I'his  flattery  of  monarchs  was  carried  so 
far  in  that  day  as  to  reach,  in  many  cases, 
to  sheer  blasphemy.  Few  writers  of  the 
century  are  without  traces  of  the  com¬ 
plaint,  and,  compared  w-ith  some  of  his 
contem|X)raries,  Defoe  may  be  said  to 
have  had  it  in  a  mild  fpmi. 

If  Defoe  had  lived  only  as  long  as 
Shakspeare,  he  would  have  been  unknown 
to  the  world  as  a  great  imaginative  writer. 
His  reputation,  if  it  had  survived,  would 
have  rested  on  his  achievements  as  a 
journalist  and  on  his  sufferings  in  the 
cause  of  political  freedom.  He  called 
himself  a  poet,  indeed,  and  the  assump¬ 
tion  was  scarcely  arrogant  in  an  age  when 


Nahum  Tate  was  laureate ;  but,  richly 
endowed  as  he  was  in  other  ways,  when 
he  attempted  to  put  on  his  singing  robes 
he  presented  a  sorry  figure. 

Only  a  few  familiar  couplets  are  likely 
to  survive  the  wreck  of  Defoe’s  verse. 
His  deeds  as  a  social  and  |>olitical  refor¬ 
mer  will  be  more  readily  remembered. 
Mr.  Lee  observes  that  he  was  the  first 
and  foremost  advocate  of  free  trade ;  and 
he  points  out  that  the  chief  supporters 
of  the  doctrine  were  Tories — “  the  Whigs 
espousing  the  principles  of  protection 
and  prohibition.”  Defoe,  too,  may  be 
said  to  have  originated  what  we  are  now 
accustomed  to  call  leading  articles,  and 
he  was,  we  believe,  the  first  to  issue  a 
penny  paper.  When  every  gentleman 
was  expected  to  defend  his  honor  by 
duelling,  he  denounced  the  custom  as  a 
folly  and  a  sin  ;  he  saw  the  necessity  of 
prison  reform  before  John  Howard  set 
about  the  task  of  his  life  ;  he  anticipated 
Whately  in  his  arguments  against  mendi¬ 
cancy,  and  Dr.  Andrew  Reed  in  project¬ 
ing  an  asylum  for  idiots^  he  advocated 
an  academy  for  literature ;  and  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  have  lately  been  so 
zealou§  in  promoting  the  foundation  of  a 
college  for  women,  might  have  gathered 
arguments  in  its  favor  from  the  writings 
of  Defoe.  “  I  would  have  them  take 
women  for  companions,”  he  said,  “and 
educate  them  to  be  fit  for  it ; "  and  he 
adds,  “  I  cannot  think  that  God  ever 
made  them  so  delicate,  so  glorious  crea¬ 
tures,  and  furnished  them  with  such 
charms,  so  agreeable  and  delightful  to  • 
mankind,  with  souls  capable  of  the  same 
enjoyments  as  men,  and  all  to  be  only 
stewards  of  our  houses,  cooks,  and  slaves.” 
Defoe,  moreover,  favored  iierfect  freedom 
of  the  press ;  he  suggested  a  plan  for  the 
prevention  of  street  robberies ;  a  plan 
for  the  proper  management  of  the  insane, 
and  the  licen.sing  of  private  asylums,  so 
that  no  person  might  be  sent  to  them 
“  without  due  reason,  inejuiry,  and  author¬ 
ity  ;  ”  a  plan  for  the  safe  establishment  ot 
friendly  societies  and  savings  banks ;  a 
plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  high¬ 
roads  ;  and  a  plan  for  the  establishment 
of  a  university  in  London. 

It  was  as  an  old  man — for  a  man  so 
buffeted  with  the  storms  of  fortune  may 
be  reckoned  old  at  fifty-nine — and  it  was, 
as  we  have  said,  after  a  fit  of  apoplexy, 
that  Defoe  produced  his  unrivalled  stoiy. 
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Like  Richardson,  he  won  his  fame  at  a 
period  when,  in  most  men,  the  imaginative 
faculty  becomes  dormant.  Defoe  was  in 
his  staid  Dutch  fashion  a  consummate 
literary  artist  There  have  been  greater 
novelists,  but  not  one,  we  think,  who  has 
shown  more  skill  in  the  management  of 
his  materials,  or  produced  so  hne  an 
effort  from  the  accumulation  of  prosaic 
details.  Robinson  Crusoe  became  famous 
immediately,  has  been  famous  ever  since, 
and  is  likely  to  continue  jiopular  so  long 
as  literature  endures.  In  this  tale  Defoe 
exhibits  an  intense  imagination  which  at 
times  leads  him  to  the  verge  of  poetry. 
All  his  fictions  display  an  infinite  amount 
of  invention,  and  of  practical  experience ; 
but  the  first  and  best  of  them  is  perhaps 
the  only  one  in  which  the  supreme  faculty 
comes  into  play,  the  only  one  that  awakens 
strong  emotion  in  the  reader  and  carries 
him,  despite  the  homely,  colloquial  style 
of  narrative,  into  a  region  of  high  ro¬ 
mance.  “Crusoe’s  lonely  isle”  has  a 
more  familiar  hold  upon  our  boys  than 
any  historic  site  with  which  they  are 
acquainted,  ^ew  spots  distinguished  in 
geography  have  a  greater  interest  than 
thb.  It  is  something  to  discover  an 
island,  but  it  is  better  to  create  one,  and 
Defoe’s  freehold  is  more  precious,  and 
bids  fair  to  be  more  permanent  than  any 
possessed  by  duke  or  marquis.  “  This 
man  could  have  founded  a  colony  as  well 
as  governed  it,”  said  a  statesman  after 
reading  Defoe’s  great  novel.  Dr.  John¬ 
son,  it  will  be  remembered,  said  that 
Robinson  Crusoe  was  one  of  the  few  books 
a  reader  would  wish  longer.  Marmontel 
observed  that  it  was  the  first  book  he 
ever  read  with  exquisite  pleasure ;  and 
Rousseau  wrote  :  “  Since  we  must  have 
books,  this  is  one  which  in  my  opinion  is 
a  most  excellent  treatise  on  natural  edu¬ 
cation.  This  is  the  first  iny  Emilius 
shall  read ;  his  whole  library  shall  long 
consist  of  this  work.”  Similar  quotations 
might  of  course  be  multiplied  by  scores, 
but  a  tale  that  has  been  accepted  by  the 
world  needs  not  the  commendation  of  men 
of  letters.  Yet  those  of  us  who  still 
rejoice  in  this  book  of  our  boyhood, 
must  have  heard  or  read  with  no  common 
pleasure  the  remarks  made  some  time 
ago  at  the  banquet  of  the  Royal  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society  by  one  of  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  of  our  scientific  men.  Professor 
Owen,  in  alluding  to  “  the  most  popular 
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of  all  records  of  geographical  discovery 
and  adventure”  made  by  “the  adven¬ 
turous  mariner,  Robinson  Crusoe,” 
said : — 

It  is  unfortunate  that  lack  of  instruments 
for  lunar  observations  prevented  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  precise  locality  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  islands  which  he  discov¬ 
ered.  But  when  we  reflect  on  the  influence 
of  the  literary  results  of  hii  expeditions  in 
stimulating  the  youth  of  all  nations  to  geo- 
paphical  exploration  and  adventure,  we  m;u- 
hope  in  that  noble  hall,  which  the  prophetic 
vision  of  our  president  doubtless  sees  rising 
in  the  future,  that  a  statue  of  Crusoe  may  be 
raised  from  the  sole  remaining  authentic 
portrait  which  adorns  the  frontispiece  of  the 
first  edition  of  his  famous  geographical 
work. 

One  more  remark  suggested  by  Robin¬ 
son  Crusoe  will  not  be  inappropriate. 
When  a  man  produces  an  incomparable 
work,  we  are  content  to  solve  all  difficul¬ 
ties  regarding  it  by  saying  that  it  is  a 
work  of '“genius.  That  Defoe’s  novel 
merits  this  distinction  none  will  (]uestion, 
although  it  may  not  rank  with  the  noblest 
creations  of  literature ;  for  the  story  is 
not,  like  Shakspeare’s  Tempest,  a  splendid 
effort  of  the  imagination,  but  is  rather  the 
fruit  of  a  life’s  experience  and  of  accumu¬ 
lated  stores  of  knowledge.  We  cannot 
accept  Mr.  Henry  Kingsley’s  theory,  that 
“  this  wondrous  romance  of  Robinson 
Crusoe  is  no  romance  at  all,  but  a  merely 
allegorical  account  of  Defoe’s  own  life 
for  twenty-eight  years ;  ”  and  when  he 
says  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  by  the 
cannibal  Caribbees,  T.)efoe  meant  the 
Tories,  and  that  the  name  of  the  first 
savage  he  killed  with  his  gun  was  called 
Sacheverell,  we  can  but  smile  at  the  in¬ 
genious  discovery.  It  is  evident,  no 
doubt,  that  in  this  his  wisest  and  most 
beautiful  work,  the  author  records  much 
that  he  himself  had  learnt  and  suffered 
during  a  troubled  life.  In  all  his  fictions, 
indeed,  he  identifies  himself  with  his 
characters ;  and  even  his  villains — women 
as  well  as  men — bear  a  family  likeness  to 
their  literary  father.  It  seems  hard  to 
say  this  of  such  characters  as  Moll 
Handers,  Roxana,  and  Colonel  Jack  ;  but 
while  committing  hateful  sins  and  crimes, 
and  relating  what  they  have  done,  they 
moralize  upon  their  evil  deeds  with  the 
seriousness  and  sobriety  of  a  sedate  old 
gentleman  whose  one  object  in  life  is  the 
benefit  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Yet  the 
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descent  from  the  light  and  purity  of  the 
great  romance  to  the  oppressive  and 
noxious  atmosphere  of  the  minor  novels 
is  great  indeed.  Robinson  Crusoe  stands 
out  from  its  companions  like  a  noble 
mountain  amidst  a  range  of  stunted  hil¬ 
locks  ;  it  is  a  book  so  manly  in  tone,  so 
feminine  in  sweetness,  so  Christian  in 
feeling,  that  it  deserves  a  place  on  the 
same  shelf  with  the  Faery  Queene  and 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  But  on  what 
shelf,  and  with  what  companions,  shall  we 
])lace  Roxana  and  Moll  Flanders,  Colonel 
Jack,  and  Captain  Singleton  i  Not  cer¬ 
tainly  with  books  in  which  splendid  powers 
are  perverted  to  evil,  and  vice  is  tricked 
out  to  wear  the  semblance  of  virtue  ;  but 
among  books  that  display,  with  the  fidelity 
of  a  photograph,  human  nature  at  its 
worst,  vice  in  all  its  grossness,  and  the  low 
aims  of  low  people  in  all  their  vulgarity. 
Love,  in  the  highest  meaning  of  the  word, 
was  unknown  to  Defoe,  and  is  not,  there¬ 
fore,  portrayed  in  his  novels.  He  wrote 
only  of  what  l^e  knew,  and  of  this  he 
knew  nothing.  His  women  are  without 
grace,  without  purity,  without  dignity, 
they  are  even  without  passion  ;  and  when 
led  astray,  are  not  influenced  by  their 
affections,  but  by  a  love  of  greed.  Their 
aims  are  mercenar)',  their  manners  loose, 
their  language  commonplace ;  they  are 
wholly  destitute  of  sentiment  and  of  the 
charm  of  poetry.  But  they  act  and  speak 
like  living  beings,  instead  of  moving  like 
puppets.  The  truth  of  the  likenesses 
reconciles  us  to  their  coarseness.  They 
interest  us  because  of  the  one  touch  of 
nature,  and  as  specimens  of  our  common 
humanity. 

Defoe  professes  to  write  always  with  a 
moral,  and  even  w’ith  a  religious  jiurpose. 
He  was  an  honest  and  severe  Presby¬ 
terian,  who  regarded  actors  as  the  “  sons 
of  hell,’*  and  was  so  thorough  a  Sabbata¬ 
rian  that  he  considered  the  licensing  of  a 
certain  number  of  hackney-coaches  to  jily 
on  Sundays  as  the  worst  blemish  of  King 
William’s  reign,  and  we  suppose,  there¬ 
fore,  a  greater  slur  upon  his  memory  than 
the  massacre  of  Glencoe.  He  had  from 
his  youth  belonged  to  a  strait  sect,  and 
had  shown  himself  willing  to  suffer  perse¬ 
cution  for  his  creed.  When  his  minor 
fictions  were  published  Defoe  was  more 
than  sixty  years  of  age,  and  had  just  pro¬ 
duced  one  of  the  wholesomest  and  most 
beautiful  tales  we  possess  in  the  language. 


Is  it  possible  that  these  far  inferior  books 
were  written  years  before,  when  he  was 
immured  in  Newgate,  and  when,  doubt¬ 
less,  he  acquired  much  of  the  special 
knowledge  they  exhibit,  and  that  the 
extraordinary  popularity  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,  which  gained  its  high  position  at 
a  bound,  induced  him  to  give  them  also 
to  the  world  ?  It  would  be  a  satisfaction 
to  think  that  such  novels  as  Moll  Flan¬ 
ders  and  Roxana  were  not  among  the 
last  works  of  an  old  man.  His  aim,  it 
may  be  admitted,  was  to  portray  the 
ugliness  of  vice  and  the  divine  beauty  of 
virtue,  and  certainly  he  displays  vice  after 
a  very  undraped  fashion.  If  people  don’t 
dislike  it,  he  says  it  is  their  own  fault ; 
and  their  fault,  too,  if  they  do  not  gain  in¬ 
struction  from  the  inevitable  moral  which 
follows  the  representation.  But  the  first 
object  of  fiction  is  amusement ;  and  this, 
in  the  novels  we  are  speaking  of,  can  only 
be  gathered  from  the  vicious  or  criminal 
adventures  of  the  characters  described. 
Books  such  as  these  are  not  taken  up  for 
the  sake  of  instruction.  It  is  impossible, 
therefore,  to  accept  Defoe’s  asseverations 
that  bis  sole  oject  in  writing  his  fictions 
w’as  didactic,  and  we  agree  with  Mn  Wil¬ 
son  and  Mr.  Lee,  that  they  cannot  be 
recommended  for  indiscriminate  {lerusal. 

Of  Defoe  the  man — apart  from  Defoe 
the  politician,  the  poleniist,  the  social  re¬ 
former,  and  the  novelist — there  is  so  little 
to  be  said  that  the  biographer  who 
attempts  a  portrait  on  a  large  scale  is 
almost  forced  to  write  a  history  of  his 
times  and  of  his  works.  The  times  are  in¬ 
teresting,  the  works  manifold,  and  what  with 
chronicle  and  criticism,  abundant  extracts 
and  minute  historical  details,  such  a  me¬ 
moir  easily  swells  out  into  goodly  propor¬ 
tions.  Still  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  little  we  know  accurately  of  Defoe  is 
not  to  some  extent  obscured  by  these  ex¬ 
traneous  details.  From  the  midst  of 
them,  however,  it  is  certainly  possible  to 
form  a  portrait  which,  at  least  in  its 
broader  features,  will  be  tolerably  well 
defined. 

How  clear-sighted  this  man  was,  what^ 
abundant  energy  he  possessed,  how  will¬ 
ingly  he  sacrificed  private  emolument  for 
the  public  good,  with  what  cheerfulness 
he  turned  the  most  adverse  circumstances 
to  practical  account,  how  strong  he  was  in 
the  invincible  ardor  of  an  heroic  soul — 
all  this  is  duly  set  forth  in  Mr.  Lee’s 
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biography.  Forget  the  six  fatal  letters, 
and  you  will  acknowledge  that  a  braver 
and  nobler  specimen  of  English  manhood 
never  walked  this  island  ;  remembering 
them  sorrowingly,  as  you  needs  must,  and 
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while  perplexed  at  the  unrighteous  con¬ 
duct  of  a  righteous  man,  you  are  content 
to  confess  you  do  not  understand  the  in¬ 
consistency,  and  to  accept,  as  compensa¬ 
tion,  the  virtues  of  a  life. 


St  Paul’*. 

A  DULL  DAY  IN  A  DULL  PORT  ON  THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 


“  Steward,  what  o’clock  is  it  ?  ”  I 
asked,  roused  out  of  very  uneasy  sluit>- 
bers,  by  the  perception  that  the  motion 
of  the  i>addle-wheels  had  ceased. 

“  Nearly  five,  signora.” 

“  And  where  are  we  ?  ” 

“  In  the  port  of - ,  signora.” 

“  Already  !  and  it  is  not  yet  daylight ; 
and  the  boat  will  remain  in  this  dullest 
of  dull  ports  till  half-past  ten  at  night, 
and  I  have  not  a  single  book  to  read ! 
^Vhat  on  earth  shall  I  do  to  pass  the 
long,  dull,  dreary  hours?  And  oh,  how 
hot  it  is  already  I  ” 

“The  signora  had  better  go  to  sleep 
again,”  said  the  steward  calmly.  “The 
police  will  not  come  on  board  for  an 
hour  or  more ;  and  no  one  can  go  on 
shore  till  after  their  visit.  If  the  signora 
should  get  up,  she  cannot  go  on  deck 
till  the  sailors  have  scrubbed  it,  or  she 
will  get  weL  She  had  better  go  to  sleep 
again  quietly.”  • 

“  Go  to  sleep  again  quietly !  My  good 
steward,  that  is  more  easily  said  than 
done  in  this  close,  stifling  cabin,  while 
there  is  such  trampling  and  shouting 
overhead.” 

“  Between  two  evils  it  is  the  part  of  the 
wise  to  choose  the  least,”  said  the  stew¬ 
ard  sententiously. 

“But  I  can’t  sleep,  steward,  it  is  so 
dreadfully  hot  here.” 

“  Behold,  I  will  open  this  window,  and 
she  will  soon  see  the  sun  unfold  himself 
like  a  golden  flower  out  of  the  blue  sea !  ” 
said  the  steward  poetically. 

Meanwhile  the  other  passengers  in  the 
ladies’  cabin — a  Greek  lady  with  her  three 
daughters,  apparently  between  the  ages 
of  eight  and  thirteen — roused  by  my  con¬ 
versation  with  the  steward,  started  out  of 
their  berths  at  every  conceivable  and 
inconceivable  angle,  and  clamorously 
shouted  to  the  steward  to  send  their 
Cameriera  to  dress  them.  It  did  not 
appear  to  occur  to  either  mother  or  chil¬ 
dren  that  any  step  towards  dressing  could 


be  taken  before  the  Cameriera  appeared. 
When  she  did  arrive,  I  judged  by  the 
magnificent  array  of  plaits  of  hair  artisti¬ 
cally  wound  round  her  head,  that  she  was 
an  Italian.  The  Greek  children  threw 
themselves  upon  her,  demanding  to  be 
dressed,  as  if  they  had  been  as  utterly 
incapable  of  helping  themselves  as  so 
many  speaking  dolls,  while  their  mother 
silently  unrolled  her  long  black  hair, 
with  a  languid  gesture  full  of  grace,  and 
seated  herself  with  her  back  to  the  Came¬ 
riera.  In  an  incredibly  short  time,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  a  firm,  smooth  tower  of 
jetty  hair  arose  Ujwn  the  graceful  Greek 
head ;  and  then,  the  clamor  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  becoming  louder  than  ever,  the 
mother  condescended  slowly  to  put  on 
her  own  clothes,  while  the  children  were 
tossed  and  shaken  into  theirs  by  the 
Italian  maid,  amid  so  many 

“  Parole  di  dolor,  accent!  d’  ira 
.  .  .  .  e  suon  di  man  con  elle,” 

that  I  regarded  the  whole  matter  as  a 
pitched  battle  between  deadly  enemies, 
and  was  perfectly  astounded,  when  the 
fierce  encounter  was  at  an  end,  to  p>er- 
ceive  that  the  combatants  were  on 
l)erfectly  good  terms  with  one  another. 
When  all  were  completely  dressed,  and 
dressed  in  very  handsome  clothes,  too, 
I  reflected  with  surprise  that  not  the 
slightest  notice  had  been  taken  of  the 
unusually  complete  apparatus  for  wash¬ 
ing  and  goodly  array  of  towels  provided 
in  our  cabin  for  ladies  who  might  con¬ 
descend  to  require  such  things.  As 
the  Greek  lady  was  leaving  the  cabin, 
however,  she  happened  to  cast  her  eyes 
upon  a  tumbler,  and  a  sudden  thought 
appeared  to  strike  her.  She  half  filled 
it  w’ith  water,  and  wrapping  the  corner 
of  a  towel  round  two  fingers,  dipped 
it  into  the  tumbler,  and  softly  wiped  her 
face  with  it,  observing  to  me,  with  an 
apologetic  smile,  that  it  was  so  w^rm 
that  morning.  The  Cameriera,  fired  by 
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the  example,  seized  the  tumbler,  and  hasti¬ 
ly  dashed  a  portion  of  its  contents  in  the 
face  of  each  of  the  three  little  girls  in  turn 
— stifling  the  indignant  shout  occasioned 
by  the  abrupt  proceedings  in  the  folds  of 
a  towel  very  fiercely  and  roughly  ap])lied. 

I  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  sight, 
which  in  no  way  disconcerted  her,  for  she 
turned  to  me,  displaying  her  dazzling 
teeth  in  a  bright  smile,  with  the  air  of 
one  well  aware  tliat  she  has  done  a 
clever  thing,  saying:  si  rinfres- 

cano."  (“Thus  are  they  refreshed.”) 

As  soon  as  the  Greeks  had  departed, 

I  rose  and  dressed  myself  as  slowly  as 
l)ossible ;  but  although  I  spun  out  the 
process  to  as  great  a  length  as  I  could 
contrive  to  do,  I  saw  with  dismay,  when 
all  was  done,  that  it  was  only  seven 
o’clock,  and  again  asked  myself  in  despair, 
“  How  shall  1  get  through  this  dreadful 
day  ?  ” 

Of  course  it  was  open  to  me  to  go  on 
shore ;  but  could  I  walk  about  all  day 
in  those  glaring  white  streets  and  squares, 
of  which  I  knew  every  turning  and  cor¬ 
ner  ?  While  I  was  debating  the  question 
in  my  mind,  the  “golden  flower,"  who 
had  unfolded  himself  to  some  purpose, 
looked  in  at  the  cabin  window  with  a 
scorching  glance  so  suggestive  of  his 
power  at  noon  in  the  dusty  streets  of  the 
city  as  quite  to  put  an  end  to  my  inde¬ 
cision.  The  steward’s  oracular  remark, 
that  out  of  two  evils  the  wise  choose  the 
least,  appeared  to  me  the  essence 
of  true  philosophy.  I  would  choose  the 
lesser  heat,  though  greater  dulness,  and 
remain  on  board.  1  went  on  deck,  and 
tried  to  sketch  the  lighthouse  and  port, 
but  was  baffled  and  rendered  giddy  by 
the  drifting  of  the  vessel  to  her  anchor, 
and  compelled  to  abandon  an  attempt 
which  appeared  likely  to  result  in  a  fit  of 
sea-sickness. 

I  was  summoned  to  breakfast  earlier 
than  usual,  because  the  captain,  who  had 
made  a  gorgeous  toilet,  and  appeared, 
like  Benedict,  to  have  “  rubbed  himself 
with  civet,”  so  fragrant  was  his  presence, 
was  going  to  pass  the  day  on  shore.  Break¬ 
fast  is  a  great  resource  against  ennui, 
when  helped  by  such  delicious  grapes  and 
peaches  as  shone  on  our  table  that  morn¬ 
ing  ;  but  even  breakfast  cannot  be  made 
to  last  for  ever.  The  departure  of  the 
captain  appeared  my  last  chance  of  an 
incident,  and  I  made  the  most  of  it,  watch- 
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ing  every  detail  of  the  lowering  of  his 
lancia  with  absorbing  interest;  but  the 
lancm  quickly  became  a  speck,  and  finally 
vanished  into  the  inner  port  out  of  sight. 
By  this  time  the  reflection  of  the  golden 
flower  upon  the  glittering  water  had 
become  so  insupportably  duzling,  that  I 
was  compelled  to  seek  the  frientSy  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  first-class  saloon. 

I  looked  in  as  I  passed  the  obscure  hole 
dignified  by  the  name  of  the  steward’s 
cabin,  which  had  become  a  perfect  grove 
of  dirty  towels,  beneath  whose  shade  I 
perceived  the  jihilosopher  and  a  friend  fast 
asleep,  and  observed  that  each  of  them 
was  firmly  grasping  an  empty  lemonade 
bottle  in  his  hand,  though  there  was  a 
perfume  in  their  shady  grove  which  was 
not  that  of  lemonade. 

I  curled  myself  up  on  a  comer  of  the 
sofa,  behind  the  piano,  in  the  deserted 
saloon  ;  spread  a  large  green  fan  over  my 
face,  as  some  protection  against  the  flies 
and  mosquitoes,  and  soon  forgot  the  dul¬ 
ness  and  the  heat  in  sleep. 

I  was  presently  roused  by  hearing  the 
piano  softly  opened,  and  a  well  known  air 
from  Ernani  performed  with  much  un¬ 
certainly  of  touch,  and  extreme  simplicity 
of  hamiony.  Inking  quietly  through 
the  interstices  of  my  fan,  I  perceived  that 
the  performer  was  a  small  cabin-boy,  in 
the  shortest  blue  trousers  and  most  pre- 
tematurally  stiff  pink  shirt  I  ever  beheld — 
which  rigid  garment  was,  moreover,  so 
ridiculously  too  large  for  him,  that  his 
queer  little  bullet  head  was  only  visible  at 
rare  intervals  through  the  opening  of  the 
huge  collar,  the  points  of  which  were  con¬ 
siderably  higher  than  his  eyes.  When  I 
did  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  face  it  wore  an 
expression  of  stealthy  rapture,  a  union  of 
ecstasy  at  his  own  performance — which  I 
must  chserve  to  his  credit  was  entirely 
executed  with  one  finger — and  fear  lest  I 
should  wake  and  protest.  Having  gone 
through  the  adagio  (extremely  adagio) 
twice,  with  very  few  mistakes,  the  small 
musician,  emboldened  by  impunity,  rashly 
launched  into  the  allegro,  when,  partly 
from  the  difficulty  of  executing  the  rapid 
passages  with  one  finger,  and  partly  from 
some  imperfection  of  memory,  the  melody 
became  so  exceedingly  confused  as  to  call 
forth  a  perfect  torrent  of  ironical  applause 
from  certain  second-class  passengers,  who, 
in  the  absence  of  the  “  constituted  author¬ 
ities” — all  of  whom  had  gone  ashore — had 
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found  their  way  to  the  door  of  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  hrst-class  saloon. 

The  unfortunate  little  dilettante,  then, 
for  the  first  time,  aware  of  their  presence, 
fled  up  the  gangway  with  a  howl  of 
anguish,  and  a  face  far  pinker  than  his 
remarkable  shirt ;  and  I  grieve  to  say, 
that  except  for  one  brief  moment,  when 
his  presence  was  of  no  account,  this  his¬ 
tory  knows  him  no  more.  His  disapiiear- 
ance  was  followed  by  a  unanimous  call 
upon  a  sergeant  of  riflemen,  who  appa¬ 
rently  had  some  reputation  among  the 
group  as  a  pianist,  to  favor  the  company 
with  a  specimen  of  his  talents.  It  was 
very  clear  to  me  that  he  was  burning  to 
comply ;  but  looking  sideways  at  me,  he 
declared  it  was  impossible  to  think  of  dis¬ 
turbing  the  signora  by  such  music  as  he 
could  offer.  Of  course  the  signora  de¬ 
clared  in  her  turn  that  if  she  had  one  desire 
more  ardent  and  intense  than  every  other, 
it  was  the  desire  she  felt  on  that  particular 
morning  to  hear  a  performance  on  the 
piano  by  a  sergeant  of  riflemen  ;  and  after 
a  little  more  show  of  hesitation,  for  man¬ 
ners’  sake,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  per¬ 
suaded,  and  played  a  number  of  waltzes 
and  polkas  with  considerable  taste  and 
spirit. 

It  was  during  the  last  of  these  that  I 
observed  a  tall,  portly  figure,  dressed  from 
head  to  foot  in  white,  and  having  the  tra¬ 
ditional  white  cap  on  his  head,  which  it 
api>ears  to  be  an  article  of  religion  for 
every  Italian  cook  to  wear,  fitting  so 
closely  as  to  conceal  all  trace  of  hair,  who 
had  taken  up  his  place  at  the  door,  and 
was  leaning  in  a  gracefully  negligent  atti¬ 
tude  against  it,  in  spite  of  the  earnest 
whispered  reproofs  and  even  pushes  of 
the  steward,  who  appeared  to  have  the 
strongest  objection  to  the  proceeding.  It 
surprised  me  to  see  that  I  appeared  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  steward’s  protest,  for 
every  push  he  gave  the  new-comer  was 
accompanied  by  an  uneasy  gesture  towards 
me,  though  why  he  should  suppose  me 
likely  to  be  less  tolerant  of  the  presence 
of  the  cook  than  of  the  bare-footed  sailors, 
who,  at  the  sound  of  the  piano,  had  intro¬ 
duced  themselves  amongst  us  ;unques- 
tioned,  I  could  not  conceive.  Whatever 
his  reasons,  however,  his  remonstrances 
produced  no  effect  upon  the  ixirtly  cook, 
w'ho  only  laughed,  shrugged  his  shouldiers, 
and  remained  leaning,  with  folded  arms, 
in  the  same  attitude  m  which  his  remark¬ 


ably  handsome  presence  first  attracted  my 
attention.  ^ 

The  sergeant’s  rtpertoire  was  now  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  he  declared  he  did  not  know 
what  to  play.  The  steward,  who  by  this 
time  appeared  to  have  remembered  that 
he  was,  above  all  things,  a  philosopher, 
and  had  seated  himself  calmly  on  the  table, 
smoking,  suggested  that  the  performer 
should  try  his  hand  at  the  chorus  from  the 
Lombardi,  “  O  Signore,  del  tetto  natioS 
The  sergeant  did  his  best  to  comply,  but 
his  memory  was  far  inferior  to  his  good¬ 
will,  and  in  spite  of  the  constant  correc¬ 
tions  and  suggestions  whistled  or  hummed 
by  the  audience,  his  performance  was  so 
extremely,  unsatisfactory  that  the  portly 
cook,  who  had  been  for  some  time  win¬ 
cing  and  writhing  like  a  man  in  physical 
pain,  could  restrain  himself  no  longer,  but 
suddenly  advancing  to  the  piano,  put  his 
hand  on  the  sergeant’s  shoulder  with  an 
air  of  quiet  authority,  saying — Lasciate 
fare  a  me  ”  (“  Let  me  do  it ").  The  other 
rose  at  once,  and  the  cook,  first  bowing 
politely  to  me,  seated  himself  gravely  on 
the  music-stool  and  turned  up  the  sleeves 
of  his  white  jacket. 

“What  extraordinary  hands  for  a 
cook  !  ”  thought  I,  as  I  looked  at  his  long, 
white,  supple  fingers,  which  appeared 
<iuite  out  of  keeping  with  his  figure.  But 
the  next  moment  I  had  cause  for  far 
more  surjirise.  The  very  first  chord  the 
man  struck  revealed  the  born  artist,  and 
electrified  me.  He  seemed  by  that  one 
chord  to  grasp,  and,  as  it  were,  take 
jxissession  of  the  entire  instrument,  which 
responded  quivering  to  his  touch,  as  if 
conscious  of  the  master-hand.  I  could 
scarcely  believe  that  that  massive  and 
dignified  sound  had  issued  from  the  same 
wires  I  had  just  heard  jingling  beneath 
the  fingers  of  the  sei^eant.  With  that 
artistic  instinct  which  seems  to  be  inborn 
in  the  Italian  jieople,  the  whole  motley 
audience  appeared  to  comprehend  in  an 
instant  that  we  were  about  to  hear  music 
of  a  very  different  order  from  the  last; 
a  sort  of  sigh  of  satisfaction  went  round, 
and  they  all  drew  round  the  ])iano  so 
noiselessly,  that  in  that  moment’s  interval 
of  expectation  I  could  distinctly  hear  the 
ticking  of  my  watch. 

After  a  few  pand  solemn  modulations 
to  prepare  us  for  the  theme,  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  chorus,  which,  as  (Iiusti  says,  has 
“  thrilled  and  enraptured  so  many 
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hearts,”*  swelled  forth  from  that  inferior 
little  piano,  with  a  power,  grandeur,  and 
jiathos  I  have  never  heard  surpassed  by 
the  most  perfect  orchestra,  and  rolled 
along,  a  glorious  wave  of  solemn  sound, 
now  swelling,  now  sinking,  and  now  rising 
again,  as  if  its  appeal  to  heaven  were 
carried  aloft  on  angels’  wings.  I  felt  a 
choking  sensation  in  my  throat,  threaten¬ 
ing  to  force  tears  from  my  eyes  in  spite 
of  my  English  dread  of  all  public  show 
of  emotion ;  but  on  looking  round,  I 
saw  that  the  majority  of  my  fellow-listen¬ 
ers  were  in  tears,  which  they,  less  arti¬ 
ficial  than  myself,  were  at  ho  pains  to 
conceal. 

I  glanced  next  at  the  musician  :  his 
large,  dark  eyes  were  looking  straight 
before  him,  with  the  strange  sightless 
gaze  of  one  in  a  trance ;  and  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  face,  while  grave  almost  to 
severity,  was  that  of  a  man  hearkening 
with  all  his  soul  to  sounds  thrilling  but 
remote,  and  difficult  to  catch. 

When  the  last  chord  died  away,  there 
was  one  moment  of  deep  silence,  follow¬ 
ed  by  a  vociferous  bravo  !  ma  hravxssi- 
mo !  from  all  present ;  while  the  more 
enthusiastic  rushed  forward  to  kiss  the 
l>erfonner,  and  clasp  him  in  their  arms 
with  rapturous  applause. 

“  What  can  be  the  motive  of  a  genius, 
such  as  this  man  clearly  is,  in  adopting 
the  profession  of  a  cook  ?  and  what  a  sin¬ 
gular  phenomenon  he  is  altogether !  ” 
thought  1,  as  I  watched  him  submitting 
to  these  violent  demonstrations  with  an 
air  of  amused  condescension  that  was 
quite  confounding  to  me.  Suddenly  he 
looked  up,  caught  my  eyes  fixed  wonder- 
ingly  upon  him,  colored,  and,  as  if  to 
cover  his  own  embarrassment,  dashed 
into  a  wild  fantastic  gallop,  with  a  spirit, 
precision,  and  brilliancy  of  touch  i>eifect- 
ly  enchanting. 

An  ugly  little  child,  who  had  hitherto 
sat  quiet  on  her  mother’s  lap,  now  wrig¬ 
gled  off  it  as  if  bitten  by  the  tarantula, 
and  commenced  whirling  round  the  nar¬ 
row  strip  of  floor  between  the  sofa-bench 
that  circled  the  walls  of  the  saloon  cabin 
and  the  long  narrow  table  in  the  centre. 
Her  example  fired  the  sergeant,  who, 
seizing  the  child’s  mother  round  the 
waist,  began  spinning  round  with  her  at  a 
frantic  pace,  quickly  followed  by  the  rest 


•  “  Che  tanti  cuori  h*  scosa  ed  inebbrialL” 


of  the  second-class  passengers,  in  spite 
of  the  outcries  of  the  unfortunate  steward, 
who  protested  that  they  were  tutti  paxzi, 
that  the  signora  would  be  offended,  that 
he  should  report  the  scena  to  the  captain, 
&c.,  &c.  The  musician,  with  a  wicked 
smile  on  his  face,  appeared  inspired  afresh 
by  the  steward’s  dismay ;  the  gallop,  at 
first  only  elfish  in  character,  now  became 
l)erfectly  diabolic  in  its  fantastic  wildness, 
one  strange  variation  succeeded  another, 
each  more  breathless,  bewildering,  and 
eccentric  than  the  last,  until  the  sergeant, 
whose  first  partner  had  sunk  exhausted 
on  the  sofa,  suddenly  flew  at  the  steward 
himself,  and  in  an  instant  had  him  whirling 
round  ai)d  round  as  madly  and  excitedly 
as  the  wildest  there.  This  was  too 
much  for  the  bare-footed  sailors — the  last 
image  of  constituted  authority  was  insane¬ 
ly  bounding  and  twirling  before  their 
eyes,  and  they  too  flung  themselves  into 
the  midst,  capering  and  twisting  as  if  de¬ 
mented.  And  still  the  musician’s  furore 
appeared  to  increase ;  still  did  the  gallop 
b^ome  more  rapid,  reckless,  and  fiend¬ 
ish  ;  one  by  one  each  couple  gave  in, 
springing  as  they  did  so  on  the  table 
or  the  sofa  by  a  last  supreme  effort,  so  as 
at  least  to  afford  no  obstacle  to  the  mad 
career  of  those  whose  strength  still  held 
out,  until  finally  none  were  left  but  the 
sergeant  and  steward,  who  kept  it  up 
until  one  perfectly  unearthly  variation 
completely  vanquished  even  them,  and 
they  sank  gasping  upon  the  floor,  amid 
the  laughter,  shouts,  and  vehement  ap¬ 
plause  of  all  the  others.  • 

No  sooner  was  the  impromptu  sabbat 
at  an  end,  than,  with  the  natural  dignity 
and  courtesy  characteristic  of  the  Italian 
lower  classes,  all  present  turned  to  me, 
apologizing  for  the  liberty  taken,  and 
assuring  me  that  but  for  “  quel  diavolo  del 
nuoi'o  cuocof  they  would  never  have  so 
far  forgotten  il  buon  aenso  ed  il  decoro. 
Of  course  I  assured  them  that  I  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  obliged,  both  to  the  cook  and 
to  them,  for  the  most  original  and  amus¬ 
ing  ballet  I  had  ever  witnessed  ;  and  all 
of  them  resumed  the  serious,  quasi  severe 
expression  habitual  to  the  Italian  coun¬ 
tenance  in  repose. 

And  now  a  new  astonishment  awaited 
nie  in  the  mysterious  behavior  of  the 
cook.  While  I  was  answering  the  apolo¬ 
gies  of  the  company,  he  had  unbuttoned 
the  front  of  his  white  coat  in  order  to 
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take  out  his  pocket-handkerchief  to  wipe 
the  perspiration  from  his  face,  and  unseen 
by  all  but  myself,  had  unconsciously  pull¬ 
ed  out  with  it  die  end  of  a  long  roll  of 
white  cotton  stuffing,  which  clearly  form¬ 
ed  the  true  sum  and  substance  of  his  ap¬ 
parently  goodly  paunch. 

As  soon  as  he  discovered  his  mistake 
he  tucked  it  in  again  with  extreme  dex¬ 
terity,  while  I,  from  unwillingness  to  an¬ 
noy  him,  pretended  to  be  looking  in  quite 
a  different  direction. 

'•'•Ora  basta/"*  he  said,  when  this 
operation  was  completed,  and  again  bow¬ 
ing  politely  to  me,  he  arose  to  leave  the 
cabin. 

“  No,  Signor  Matteo  ! "  said  the  stew¬ 
ard,  laying  his  hands  upon  his  shoulders  ; 
“it  is  too  late  to  retire  now.  You  have 
made  me  dance,  whether  I  would  or  no, 
and  now  you  must  sing  whether  you  will 
or  no.  Una  hallata  !  " 

“  Sty  si,  una  ballata,"  echoed  the  com¬ 
pany  ;  “ XI, si,  una  ballata"  cried  I,  blindly 
following  the  general  lead. 

Matteo  smiled,  seated  himself  at  the 
piano,  played  a  sweet,  sad  prelude  in  a 
minor  key,  and  sang,  in  a  delicious  tenor 
voice,  with  wonderful  tenderness  and  ex¬ 
pression,  the  strange  and  mournful  ballad 
of  which,  the  following  is  the  best  transla¬ 
tion  I  can  offer,  though  it  sadly  lacks  the 
wild,  simple,  and  mournful  paXhos  of  the 
original  : — 

“  Daughter,  the  night  was  made  for  sleep. 

Why  dost  thou  watch  ?  why  dost  thou  weep  ? 
Who  soweth  love  must  sorrow  reap  ; 

Daughter,  daughter,  my  daughter!” 

“  Mother,  I  can  nor  rest  nor  pray. 

Six  long  months  since  he  sail’d  away  ; 

This  should  have  been  our  wedding-day  ; 

NeUo,  NeUo,  my  NeUo  !*’ 

«  Daughter,  anon  the  day  will  break  ; 

Six  candles  we  to  church  will  take, 

And  may  the  Virgin  for  his  sake ; 

Daughter,  daughter,  my  dau^ter  !  ” 

“  Mother,  me  seems  the  night  wind  cries, 

*  Lone  on  the  sands  thy  lover  lies, 

With  none  to  dose  his  glazdd  eyes  ;  * 

Nello,  Ndlo,  my  NeUo  1” 

"  Daughter,  the  gale  is  loud  and  wild, 

By  thy  own  heart  thou  art  b^uil’d  ; 

Mother  of  Grace,  look  on  my  diild  ; 

Dau^ter,  daughter,  my  ^ughter  1  ” 

“  Mother,  when  NeUo  saU’d  away 

.  One  kis  he  asked,  I  said  him  nay  ; 

The  debt  I  owe,  the  debt  I’U  pay ; 

Nello,  NeUo,  my  NeUo  !” 

*  Now,  enough. 


“  Daughter,  the  demon’s  cruel  art 
Wreaketh  worst  vrrong  through  true  love’s 
smart ; 

Dau^ter,  come  back,  or  break  my  heart  1 
Daughter,  daughter,  my  daughter  !  ” 

”  On  sand-bed  take,  from  wUling  bride. 

This  wedding  kiss,  death-sanctified  ; 

Our  coverlet  the  rising  tide  ; 

NeUo,  Nello,  my  NeUo  1” 

When  the  plaintive  refrain  died  away 
for  the  last  time,  the  whole  of  the  motley 
company  assembled  was  silent.  No  one 
ventured  to  trust  his  voice  with  a  bravo  ! 
and  the  singer  himself  sat  still,  with  the 
same  singular  expression  upon  his  face 
which  I  had  noticed  before — ga/ing  a  little 
upwards  like  a  man  in  a  waking  dream  and 
quite  unconscious  of  his  surroundings. 

Suddenly  the  steward  started  to  his 
feet,  exclaiming — 

“  Behold  the  captain  I  He  is  now  along¬ 
side,  and  he  was  to  have  remained  in  port 
all  day.  What  can  have  brought  him  back  ? 
Away,  Matteo  1  ”  he  continued,  anxiously 
and  hurriedly  addressing  the  cook.  “  Away 
all  of  you,”  he  said  to  the  others.  “  Be¬ 
hold  the  captain  I  l<ose  me  not  his  confi¬ 
dence  and  esteem.” 

In  an  instant  the  cabin  was  cleared  :  the 
steward  shut  the  piano  and  retired  last, 
just  as  the  captain’s  voice  was  heard  at  the 
top  of  the  cabin-stairs.  At  the  door,  how¬ 
ever,  he  turned  softly  round,  and  said  in 
an  awful  voice — 

“  Signora  !  ” 

“Well?”  said  I, quite  disturbed  at  the 
grim  solemnity  of  his  manner.  He  an¬ 
swered  not  a  word,  but  fixing  his  eyes 
earnestly  on  mine,  with  one  warning  fin¬ 
ger  upraised,  he  slowly  achieved  the  most 
portentous  wink  I  ever  beheld,  and  vanish¬ 
ed. 

The  next  moment  the  captain  entered, 
accompanied  by  a  gentleman.  He  look¬ 
ed  worried  and  out  of  temper. 

“  And  so  you  refused  utterly  ?  ”  said  his 
companion. 

“  Of  course  I  did.  Would  you  have 
me  subject  my  passengers  to  such  a  hor¬ 
ror,  and,  possibly,  even  endanger  their 
lives  ?  Absurd.” 

“  But  somebody  must  help  the  poor 
creature.” 

“  True,  but  not  at  sea  :  let  them  go  by 
railroad,  where  they  can  take  a  whole 
compartment  to  themselves,  and  if  vio¬ 
lence  be  necessary,  use  it,  without  shock¬ 
ing  or  endangering  others.” 
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“  But  you  know  the  doctor  said  the  ex> 
citement  of  the  railway  journey  would 
probably  be  fatal.” 

**  1  know  that  I  have  refused,  and  that 
it  was  my  duty  to  do  so  ;  that  must  suf- 
hce,”  said  the  captain  shortly.  Dia¬ 
mine/"  he  exclaimed,  a  moment  after, 
looking  through  the  cabin-window,  here  is 
the  lady  herself  come  alongside.  She  must 
not  come  on  board  ;  1  will  not  see  her  I  ” 

And  he  ran  quickly  up  the  •  steps,  leav¬ 
ing  me  much  bewildered  by  the  conver- 
sation  1  had  heard,  and  the  strange,  ex¬ 
cited  manner  of  our  usually  plac^  and 
indolent-looking  captain.  What  could  be 
the  danger  to  which  he  refused  to  expose 
his  passengers  ?  1  did  not  like  to  ques¬ 

tion  the  gentleman  who  had  entered  with 
him,  for  he  was  walking  up  and  down  the 
saloon  in  such  evident  distress  and  agita¬ 
tion,  that  1  feared  to  intrude.  From  time  to 
time  he  stood  still  at  the  door,  and  listen¬ 
ed  anxiously  to  the  sound  of  the  voices 
on  deck. 

In  about  half  an  hour  we  saw  the  boat, 
which  had  brought  the  lady  whose  arrival 
had  so  troubled  the  captain,  leave  the  ves¬ 
sel  and  return  towards  the  city ;  but  she  was 
not  in  it.  The  captain  now  came  down¬ 
stairs  again,  wiping  his  eyes,  and  said  in  a 
gloomy  voice — 

“Well,  it  is  done  now.  I’ve  consent¬ 
ed;  I  could  not  resist  the  poor  thing’s 
entreaties.  Heaven  only  knows  what  the 
end  will  be.” 

“  Bravo,  captain,  bravo  1  ”  exclaimed 
the  other,  embracing  him  with  Italian 
fervor,  “  You  will  never  repent  it,  never ; 
you  have  done  a  good  action.” 

“Humph I.”  said  the  captain,  doubt¬ 
fully.  “We  shall  see  if  the  passengers 
think  so.” 

“  Are  there  many  ?  ” 

“  The  second-class  will  be  quite  full  to¬ 
night;  but  there  is  only  one  lady  hrst- 
class,  except  herself;  and  1  shall  put  him 
in  the  state  cabin.” 

“All  will  go  right,  good  captain — all 
will  go  right,”  said  the  other ;  and  having 
once  again  embraced  him,  he  ran  joyfully 
on  deck. 

“  Humph  1  ”  said  the  captain  again,  very 
^  slowly,  thoughtfully,  and  ^ubtfitlly. 

‘  captain,”  said  I,  unable  to  be 

I  silent  any  longer,  “  what  is  this  n^stery  ^ 
\Vhat  is  the  danger  we  are  to  run  ?  ” 

“None,  signora,  as  1  fervently  hope ; 
for  I  have  taken  every  possible  precau- 
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tion.  The  truth  ia— fear  you  will  think 
it  an  ugly  truth — I  have  consented  to  taka 
a  madnum  on  board;  and  as  he  is,  at 
times,  fretfully  violent,  I  naturally  frit 
very  unwillii^  to  expose  my  passengers 
to  such  painful  scenes  as  must  occur  if  we 
should  1^  compelled  to  use  force.  1  did 
not  wish  to  take  him,  Heaven  knows ;  I 
refused  all  his  friends  and  brother  ofheers, 
who  came  to  me  in  port ;  I  came  on 
board  again  solely  to  escape  their  impor¬ 
tunities— but  the  pom  lady,  so  young  and 
so  unhappy,  when  she  followed  me  here 
herself,  ai^  wept  so  bitterly,  and  told  me 
how  her  own  and  her  children’s  lives  were 
not  safe ;  how  her  only  hope  was  in  the 
excellent  asylum  at  A——;  how  the  doc¬ 
tor  told  her  a  railway  journey  would  kill 
him ;  how  she  herself  had  now  no  other 
resource  than  to  return  to  her  family  at 

N - ;  in  fact,  the  signora  already  feels 

with  me,  and  understands  that  1  could  not 
help  myself.  But  I  have  -five  strong  men 
coming  on  board  with  him,  and  they  will 
keep  ward  over  him  day  and  night ;  and, 
indeed,  the  doctor  assures  me  die  sea  air 
will  act  as  a  narcotic  and  calm  him ;  so 
that  1  feel  sure  the  signora  agrees  with 
me  that  it  was  a  duty  to  take  him ;  that 
it  is  a  good  action,  and  that  all  will  go 
right.” 

1  did  not  echo  this  sendnienL  Indeed, 
I  am  afraid  I  felt  very  angry  with  the  cap¬ 
tain,  and  wished  he  had  been  less  tender¬ 
hearted.  I  know  I  went  on  deck  without 
making  any  reply  to  his  harangue. 

All  my  anger  vanished,  however,  as 
soon  as  I  had  looked  at  the  unhappy  lady 
who  had  brought  all  this  alarm  and  un¬ 
easiness  upon  us.  She  was  sitting  on 
deck,  with  her  two  pretty  little  children 
by  her  side,  and  gazing  with  a  sort  of  re¬ 
signed  earnestness  in  the  direction  of  the 
city — watching,  as  I  learned  from  one  of 
the  sailors,  for  the  boat  that  was  to  bring 
her  unfortunate  husband  on  board.  She 
was  young  and  very  handsome,  but  ex¬ 
cessively  pale  and  thin ;  her  dress,  of  rich 
materials,  looked  somewhat  neglected, 
and  her  whole  bearing  was  that  of  a  i)erson 
from  whose  mind  one  absorbing,  over¬ 
whelming  care  had  driven  away  every 
minor  interest  I  never  saw  a  £ice  ex¬ 
pressive  of  such  hopeless  endurance.  The 
two  little  cittldren  played  prettily  at  her 
feet,  happily  unconscious  of  their  great 
misfortune ;  but  their  mother  only  roused 
herself  'to  notice  them  when  she  feared 
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otfMra.  r  «at  ukI  wMched  her  for  a  long  flights. 

thne,  and  a  feditig  of  deep  mnrnpathy  and  There  was  a  painful  fascination  for  me 
tender  pity  Crept  over  me,  wiiicb  induced  hi'  the  madman’s  fixed  and  ghastly  face, 
me  i)aite  to  foi^ve  the  eaplain.  I  wished  and  I  conthraed  gazing  at  him  against  my 
to  speak  to  her ;  hut  there  was  a  reserved  wiH,  quite  unable  to  detach  ni)^f  from 
air  about  her,  which,  combined  with  the  the  sight  It  was  affecting  to  observe  the 
knowledge  of  her  terrible  misfortune,  ren*  unceasing  efforts  made  by  the  wife  and 
dered  it  almost  impossible  to  make  the  the  Orderly  to  induce  their  poor  charge 
first  advance.  Suddenly  she  rote,  and  to  look  at  or  reply  to  them.  He  remained 
meat  eagerly  to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  immovable,  sitting  as  steadily  in  the  same 
The  captain  joined  her  immediately  after^  attitude  as  if  he  had  been  cut  in  stone, 
and,  following  the  direction  of  their  eyes,  with  his  hollow  eyes  staring  always  at  the 
I  saw  a  boat  coming  rapidly  towards  us,  same  spot  upon  the  deck,  as  if  fixed  in  a 
filled,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  with  carabineers,  painfol  ecstacy  by  the  sight  of  some  hor- 
As  It  drew  nearer,  I  couM  distinguish,  rible' object  lynng  there,  and  he  seemed 
seated  in  the  midst  of  these,  the  unfortu-  quite  unconscious  of  all  around  him. 
nate  madman.  One  of  the  Httle  children  went  up  to  him, 

As  soon  a»  the  boat  came  alongside,  and  attempted  to  clknb  upon  his  knee, 
the  poor  lady  called  to  her  husband,  and  and  then,  without  moving  his  eyes,  he  put 
endeavored  n>  make  him  look  up,  but  in  the  child  away  from  him  with  his  hand, 
vain.  Three  carabineers  came  on  board  with  the  action  of  a  man  who  puts  aside 
first,  then  the  Orderly,  a  young  riflennan  an  annoying  insect.  1  saw  the  tears  rise 
in  undress  nnifbrm,  with  his  arm  affec-  to  the  poor  mother’s  eyes  at  the  sight, 
tionately  placed  round  his  former  captain’s  and  was  obliged  to  turn  away,  for  1  felt 
waist,  assisted  up  the  steps  the  very  ghast*  my  own  overflow. 

Uest4ooking  being  I  ever  beheld  living  At  this  moment  the  steward  came  to 
and  moving  on  this  earth.  The  other  two  call  m  to  dinner,  and  although  the  calm 
carabineers  followed  closely  behind.  dignity  of  the  philosopher’s  manner  wa.s 

The  madman  had  no  hat  upon  his  head  nndimhnshed,  it  strock  me  that  the  ma¬ 
under  that  scorching  September  sun.  1  jestic  serenity  of  his  countenance  was 
heard  afterwards  that  he  had  himself  ruffled,  and  that  he  wore  an  air  of  anxiety 
flung  it  into  the  sea.  His  shirt  collar  was  which  'was  new  to  me.  As  the  lady  who 
thrown  open.  He  wore  an  undress  mili-  had  lately  come  on  board  was  the  only 
lary'  jacket,  strangely  tom,  and  loose  first-class  passenger  except  myself^  and 
milita^'  trousers,  also  much  tom  about  she  had  already  dined,  the  captain  and  I 
die  ankles.  With  his  arm  round  the  neck  were  alone. 

of  the  ydong  soldier  who  supported  him,  **  This  is  quite  the  most  tasteless  and 
he  staggered  on  deck,  wkh  fixed  and  miserable  minestra.  that  ever  1  ate,”  ex- 
glazed  eyes,  and  a  face  expressive  of  claimed  the  captain.  If  this  is  the  best 
hopeless  rnisery,  mingled  with  a  sort  of  yow  boasted  Neapolitan  cook  can  do,"  he 
painfol  astonisimeat,' which  ft  was  difficult  added,  turning  to  the  steward,  “  the  sooner 
to  look  at  without  tears.  The  look  of  you  get  another  the  better.’’ 
physical  and  moral  sufiering  about  the  ’‘You  see,  captain,’’  replied  that  dig- 
man,  as  well  as  his  extieme  weakness,  nified  officii^  with  a  bland  smile,  **  you 
appeared  to  dispel  all  sense  of  fear  in  were  not  eapeoted  to  dine  on  board,  and 
those  who  had  gathered  round.  A  dozen  the  signora,  being  English,  had  <  decked 
hands  were  reai^  to  help  him  to  a  seat,  to  have  any  mitustra  prepared  for  her, 
and  a  doeen  voices  uttered  cheering  words  so'that  das  has  been  hastily  thrown  to- 
of  welcome ;  but  *he  heeded  none.  The  gather  for  you.  Not  every  poet  is  an 
carabineers  ranged  themselves  behind  his  improvisaiore"  he  added,  resuming  his 
chair,  as  'if  desirous  of  keeping  out  of  his  usual  sententious  manner. 
sMt;  the  Orderly,  whose  hand  he  still  I  looked  «it  the  man  in  utter  amaze- 
firnd,  kneeled  down'  1^  his  side^  the  little  ment,  for  my  wishes  had  never  been  con- 
boat  pushed  off  again,  taking  back  the  suited  in  any  way ;  bat  the  serene  uncon- 
gendeman  who  h^  pleaded  the  lady's  sciousness-  of  his  manner,  completely 
cause  with''  the  captain ;  and  our  strange  unaffected  by  my  astonishment,  entirely 
and 'awful  fellow-passenger  was  now  to  vanquished  me,  and  I  was  silent 
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**  By  all  the  saints,  what  cutlets !  ” 
shouted  the  captain,  when  the  next  dish 
was  nocovered  ;  "  they  have  scarcely  rern 
the  fire  I  ” 

“  You  are  aware,  captain,"  replied  the 
imperturbable  steward,  ^‘that  it  is  thus 
that  the  English  desire  to  have  their  meat. 
Matteo  was  thinking  only  of  the  signora." 

"  With  great  deference  to  the  u^nora, 
I  find  these  cutlets  uneatable,"  said  the 
ca{>tain. 

“  lliey  are  quite  too  underdone  for  me 
also,"  I  answered,  wondering  within  my¬ 
self  what  it  was  that  prevented  me  from 
unmasking  the  steward  to  the  captain. 

"  They  shall  be  cooked  in  an  instant," 
said  the  steward,  carrying  away  the  dish. 

Matteo  has  shown  more  zeal  than  dis¬ 
cretion  in  his  amiable  desire  to  gratify  the 
signora." 

"  Matteo's  head  appears  to  me  to  be 
turned  by  the  signora,"  said  the  captain, 
laughing. 

Presently  the  steward  returned  with  the 
cutlets,  dressed  to  a  nicety ;  but  it  was 
very  evident  to  me,  from  his  crimson, 
heated  face,  diat  he  had  cooked  them 
himself,  and  my  bewilderment  and  curi¬ 
osity  increased.  “  How  will  he  contrive 
to  hide  the  shortcomings  of  this  incapable 
cook  when  he  has  no  signora  to  throw  the 
blame  upon  ?  "  thought  I. 

'Fhe  rest  of  the  ^nner  passed  off  with 
only  tome  dissatisfied  grunts  on  the  ^wt 
of  the  captain,  whose  mind,  fortunately 
for  the  steward,  was  so  preoccupied  by 
the  thought  of  his  queer  passenger,  that 
he  paid  far  less  attention  to  the  dishes 
than  was  usual  with  him. 

When  the  ill-dressed  meal  was  at  an 
end,  1  went  to  the  ladies’  cabin,  and  found 
the  new  inmate  putting  her  children  to 
bed.  She  politely  expressed  her  hope 
that  I  should  not  be  disturbed  by  the  poor 
little  things,  and  on  my  making  the  kind¬ 
est  answer  I  could  think  of,  we  fell  into 
conversation.  She  told  me  the  long  sad 
story  of  the  origin  of  her  husbands  m^ady 
in  a  terrible  domestic  affliction,  followed  \iy 
some  professional  troubles,  incident  to  his 
appointment  to  a  miHtary  station  unsuited 
and  distasteful  to  him ;  and  described 
how  she  had  endured  her  misery  in  silence 
so  long  as  there  remained  the  slightest 
hope  of  cure  ;  and  bow  at  length,  when 
her  own  and  her  children’s  lives  were  in 
daily  peril,  she  had  reluctantly  placed  him 
in  a  country  asylum,  where  he  had  been 


mismanaged,  beaten  and  bled,  till  he  be¬ 
came  the  wreck  we  saw.  Then  she 
appealed  to  the  military  authorities  for 
assistance,  and  was  now,  after  endless 
difficulties,  delays,  and  red-tapism  of 
every  description,  conveying  him,  as  a 
last  hope,  to  the  celebrated  asylum  at 
A - . 


"  But  why  are  all  those  men  with  him  ?  " 
said  I.  "  Stuely  he  is  far  to  ill  and  too 
feeble  to  hurt  any  one,  even  if  he  should 


‘‘  Oh  heavens !  signora,  when  the  fits  of 
rage  come  upon  him,  those  men  could 
not  hold  him  even  now,  without  the  help 
of  a  strait-jacket  and  foe  slip-cords  they 
have  round  his  ankles,  ready  to  draw  to¬ 
gether  at  any  moment.  The  constant 
bleeding  resorted  to  in  — —  Asylum  has 
reduced  him  to  what  you  have  seen  ;  but 
Heaven  help  us  all  if  he  should  have  a 
bad  fit  on  board  ! "  Then  seeing  my  face 
of  alarm,  she  added,  **But  ray  hope  is 

that  Dr.  C - was  right  in  predicting 

wonderful  effects  from  foe  sea  air ;  he  got 
willingly  into  the  boat ;  he  came  willingly 
on  board  ;  and  he  has  not  been  so  c^m 
and  quiet  as  he  was  this  afternoon  for  a 
long,  long  while.  Another  change  for 
foe  better  is,  that  this  evening  he  took  a 
biscuit  from  the  Orderly’s  hand  and  ate 
it ;  while  for  two  months  all  foe  little  food 
he  has  taken  has  been  forced  down  his 
throat." 

At  this  moment  our  conversation  was 
interrupted  by  foe  entrance  of  foe  steward, 
saying,  with  infinite  suavity — 

"  The  signore  are  requested  at  once  to 
present  themselves  before  the  police,  who 
are  now  in  foe  chief  saloon." 

“The  police!”  we  both  exclaimed; 
“  what  for  ?  What  can  they  want  with 
us?” 


“  The  representatives  of  a  government 
that  is  beloved  and  respected  by  foe  na¬ 
tion  are  always  welcome,’’  said  foe  stew¬ 
ard  im{)ressively. 

I  turned  and  looked  at  him.  His  face 
wore  a  placid  smile,  elaborately  expres¬ 
sive,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  of  the 
ness  of  a  conscience  at  peace  with  all  the 
world,  and  I  cannot  account  for  foe  in¬ 
stinctive  voice  that  whispered  Mrifoin  me, 
“  This  fellow  hates  and  abhors  foe  gov¬ 
ernment  with  all  his  heart" 

We  entered  foe  chief  saloon,  where  we 
found  not  only  the  captain  and  all  foe 
passengers,  but  even  all  foe  crew,  down 
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to  the  little  cabin-boy  in  the  cnistaceous 
shirt,  assembled  before  a  stupid,  self-kn- 
portant  official,  and  four  low-looking  Guar- 
die  di  sicureua. 

*^And  these,  signor  captain,”  said  the 
official  politely,  “  diese  are  all  yoor  passen¬ 
gers  and  all  your  crew  ?  " 

“Yes,  all,”  said  the  captain,  looking 
round,  while  the  officer  signed  to  two  of 
his  myrmidons  to  mount  guard  at  the  door, 
and  to  the  other  two  to  search  the  ship, 
“  No,  stay  !  ”  continued  the  captain,  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  steward,  “  the  cook — where  is 
the  new  cook  ?  ” 

“  Ah,  of  course  !  ”  exclaimed  the  stew¬ 
ard,  with  an  air  of  amused  astonishment. 
“  Ohe  !  Matteo  !  "  he  shouted,  opening 
the  cabin  door.  “  Come  here  !  come  and 
pay  your  respects  to  the  honorable  royal 
police.  That  fellow,”  he  added,  turning 
with  a  seducing  smile  to  the  officer,  “  has 
observed  nothing  of  what  has  been  going 
on  ;  he  has  no  head  for  anything  but  his 
pots  and  pans.” 

At  this  moment  Matteo  came  heavily 
blundering  down  the  steps,  saying  in  a 
stupid,  bewildered  manner — 

“  What  now  ?  What’s  the  matter  ?  " 

I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes  when 
he  entered,  and  it  appeared  to  me  that 
several  of  the  second-class  passengers  who 
had  seen  him  in  the  morning  were  as  sur¬ 
prised  as  myself,  but  the  crew  were  all 
impassible.  There  was  a  general  laugh 
at  his  uncouth  appearance,  in  which  the 
police  officer  heartily  joined.  His  white 
cap  was  pulled  over  his  forehead  so  as  near¬ 
ly  to  conceal  one  eye,  and  his  face  was  so 
begrimed  with  soot  and  dirt,  that  all  trace 
of  his  former  good  looks  was  gone ;  one 
hand  was  thrust  into  a  saucepan,  which 
he  was  polishing  with  an  extremely  greasy- 
looking  cloth. 

“Now  a//  are  here?”  said  the  police- 
officer,  again  addressing  the  captain. 

“  Si,  signor,  all ;  except  the  madman 
whom  you  have  already  visited,  in  charge 
of  the  carabineers.” 

The  official  now  took  the  captain’s  list 
in  his  hand,  and  beginning  with  the  two 
first-class  passengers,  required  each  one 
present  to  answer  to  his  or  her  name  in 
turn.  The  last  name  down  was  Matteo 
Gioia,  the  cook,  to  whom  the  officer  de¬ 
voted  a  little  more  time  than  to  the  others. 

“  You  are  Matteo  Gioia,  late  cook  on 
board  H.M.S.  Fir^yl"  he  asked. 

“  Eccellenra,  si,”  replied  die  man,  with 


[May, 

a  strong  Neapolitan  accent,  which  I,  for 
one,  hsul  not  noticed  in  the  morning. 

“  And  when  did  you  leave  the  Firefly  1" 

“  At  six  o’clock  this  morning,  eccellen- 
za.” 

“  Did  you  come  here  immediately  ?  ” 

“After  about  two  hours,  ecce^lenza. 
First  I  went  on  shore  to  leave  my  wages 
with  my  old  father.” 

“  And  why  did  you  leave  the  Fir^y  ?” 
said  the  officer,  who  during  the  whole  of 
this  interrogation  was  constantly  referring 
to  some  notes  or  instructions  he  held  in 
his  hand. 

“  Eccellenza,  the  scullion  boy  was  im¬ 
pertinent  ;  I  chastised  him ;  he  complain¬ 
ed  to  the  simor  captain,  who  was  angry 
and  ordered  me  to  leave.  I  had  long 
wanted  to  sail  with  my  good  friend  Ste- 
fano,  here ;  I  meet  him  in  the  market¬ 
place  ;  I  hear  he  has  parted  with  his 
cook  ;  I  propose  my  little  talents,  already 
favorably  known  to  him  ;  he  accepts,  and 
here  I  am,  at  the  service  of  eccellenza.” 

And  Matteo  made  an  awkward  bow, 
very  different,  I  thought,  from  the  bow 
to  me  with  which  he  had  seated  himself 
at  the  piano  that  morning. 

This  explanation,  which  struck  me  as 
being  given  very  much  with  the  manner 
of  a  man  repeating  a  lesson,  appeared, 
however,  to  tally  with  the  notes  held  by 
the  police-officer,  for  he  turned  away  from 
the  cook  as  if  satisfied,  and  conversed  with 
the  captain  until  his  underlings  returned, 
reporting  that  they  had  carefully  searched 
the  vessel,  when  he  took  his  leave  with 
the  air  of  a  man  conscious  of  having  exe¬ 
cuted  an  important  mission  in  a  truly  im¬ 
posing  manner. 

The  cabin  was  immediately  cleared,  for 
night  was  drawing  on,  and  the  passengers 
were  all  desirous  of  betaking  themselves  to 
their  berths. 

It  happened  that  I  returned  to  the 
saloon  almost  immediately  to  fetch  a 
shawl  which  I  had  left  behind,  and  there 
I  beheld  our  solemn  and  sententious 
steward  seated  upon  the  sofa,  his  whole 
frame  convulsed  with  violent  and  appa¬ 
rently  inextinguishable  laughter.  I  look¬ 
ed  round  for  the  cause  of  this  extravagant 
mirth ;  but  he  was  quite  alone,  and  al¬ 
though  he  rose  and  endeavored  to  master 
himself  on  my  entrance,  the  effort  was 
abortive,  and  he  was  speechless.  Al¬ 
though  greatly  mystified  at  the  man’s  sin¬ 
gular  behavior,  I  was  compelled  to  hold 
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my  peace  upon  the  subject,  as  I  did  not 
like  to  talk  to  my  unhappy  companion  of 
his  evidently  irrepressible  mirth.  I  did 
my  best  to  cheer  her  by  speaking  to 
her  of  her  children,  and  encouraging  her 
to  look  forward  to  a  better  future,  and 
she  was  already  less  depressed  when  the 
Orderly  appeared  at  the  cabin-door,  and 
softly  addressing  her,  said — 

“  Sleep,  signora  I  sleep  to-night  with 
good  hope — he  has  drunk  nearly  a  cup 
of  soup,  and  gone  to  sleep  as  quietly  as 
a  lamb,  without  any  opium.” 

“  Heaven  be  praised  !  ”  exclaimed  the 
l>oor  wife,  clasping  her  hands.  I  now 
urged  upon  her  the  duty  of  taking  the 
young  soldier’s  advice,  and  after  awhile 
succeeded  in  persuading  her  to  go  to  bed, 
where  I  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  see¬ 
ing  her  fall  into  a  deep  sleep. 

For  my  own  part,  however,  I  was  still 
so  much  excited  by  the  events  of  the  day, 
that  I  knew  it  would  be  impossible  for  me 
to  follow  her  example ;  so  I  went  to  the 
saloon  for  some  newspapers  the  captain 
had  brought  on  board  with  him,  and  had 
already  been  reading  some  little  time, 
when  the  steward,  putting  his  head  in  at 
the  door,  remarked- — 

To  read  by  night,  is  to  gape  by  day.” 

Considering  the  remark  officious,  I  took 
no  notice ;  but  after  about  ten  minutes 
had  elapsed,  he  again  appeared,  and  said, 

I  fanci^  somewhat  uneasily — 

“  The  signora  will  do  well  to  go  to  bed 
now ;  all  on  board  are  gone  to  bed  except 
the  signora.” 

“  Enough !  ”  I  said,  somewhat  sharply, 
rising  to  shut  the  door,  so  as  to  put  an 
end  to  his  observations. 

After  some  little  time,  however,  having 
nothing  more  to  read,  I  decided  to  follow 
his  advice,  and  got  into  my  berth,  wonder¬ 
ing  what  could  have  induced  him  thus  to 
interfere.  There  certainly  was — on  reflec¬ 
tion  I  felt  sure  of  it — something  very 
strange  and  even  anxious  in  his  manner. 
Could  he  have  observed  some  alarming 
symptom  in  the  poor  madnaan  ?  The 
thought  alone  ma^  my  blood  run  cold, 
and  I  sprang  hurriedly  from  my  berth  to 
fasten  the  cabin-door ;  but  as  I  did  so, 
ray  attentioh  was  attracted  b^  a  faint  light 
shining  outside  the  little  window  of  the 
cabin,  and  my  ear  caught  the  sound  of 
whispered  voices  below,  doing  softly  to 
the  window  and  hiding  my  face  ^hind  the 
curtain,  I  perceived  that  the  steps  were 


let  down,  and  saw  a  boat  drawing  noise¬ 
lessly  to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  in  which 
boat  I  perceived  a  figure  in  white  making 
signs  to  some  one  on  deck.  When  the 
b^t  was  close  alongside,  I  had  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  recognizing  in  this  white  figure 
our  mysterious  cook.  He  rose  up,  and 
steadying  himself  against  the  side  of  the 
ship  with  one  hand,  offered  the  other  to 
some  one  who  was  silently  descending 
from  the  vessel.  With  great  difficulty  did 
I  restrain  the  cry  of  astonishment  that 
rose  to  my  lips  as  this  figure  entered  the 
boat  and  revealed  the  man’s  own  double 
— another  cook,  equally  white,  equajly 
portly,  and  evidently  equally  desirous  of 
silence  and  secrecy.  I  rubbed  my  eyes 
in  utter  amazement,  scarcely  crediting 
their  evidence  ;  but  as  I  looked  more  in¬ 
tently,  during  a  whispered  colloquy  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  I  could  make  out  that 
they  were  **  the  same — with  a  difference.” 
Yes — the  new-comer  was  a  shorter, 
coarser,  less  dignified  person  ;  the  one 
who  had  now  entered  the  boat  was  our 
cook,  the  musician  ;  no  longer  begrimed, 
dirty,  or  clumsy,  but  bright,  active,  and 
supple  in  every  movement  He  pulled 
off  his  white  coat  almost  immediately, 
letting  fall  his  linen  stomach  as  he  did  so, 
which  his  double  picked  up  with  a  smile 
and  tossed  to  the  unseen  friend  on  deck. 
But  the  complete  transformation — which 
caused  me  to  wonder  how  I  had  ever  fan¬ 
cied  any  resemblance  between  the  two 
men — took  place  when  he  pulled  off  his 
white  cap  and  displayed  a  mass  of  curly 
hair,  the  bright  red  color  of  which  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  visible  even  in  the  dim  light  shed 
by  his  accomplice’s  lantern  on  deck.  He 
now  stood  revealed  a  singularly  handsome 
and  very  distinguished-looking  man  of 
about  thirty,  wearing — what  I  felt  was  but 
another  disguise — a  blue  check  sailor’s 
shirt  and  white  trousers.  The  boatman 
now  pulled  off  his  sailor’s  jacket  and 
handed  it  to  the  ci-devant  cook,  who  put 
it  on,  while  the  unseen  friend  on  deck  (was 
it  our  mysterious  steward  ?)  threw  down  a 
sailor’s  straw  hat  with  so  good  an  aim, 
that  it  lighted  safely  upon  the  red  curls  it 
was  inte^ed  to  cover.  The  true  cook 
now  clambered  up  the  side  of  the  vessel 
in  a  heavy,  lumbering  sort  of  way,  in 
which  I  recognized  the  original  of  the  as¬ 
sumed  clumsiness  of  his  ”  counterfeit  pre¬ 
sentment  ”  in  the  morning  ;  and  the  fugi¬ 
tive,  for  such  he  clearly  was,  turned  to  the 
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boatman,  and  taking  the  oars  out  of  his 
hand,  asked  him  some  quesUon  which  I 
could  not  hear,  but  whi(^  evidently  had 
reference  to  the  direction  he  was  to  take. 
The  boatman,  with  eager  gesture  and  out- 
stretched  hand,  pelted  out  to  lum — as  I 
fancied — spme  distant  ship ;  the  other 
nodded  gaily,  the  two  shook  hands  hearti¬ 
ly  in  silence,  the  boatman  s{Hang  noise¬ 
lessly  up  the  steps,  and  the  strange  musi¬ 
cian  rowed  away  into  the  dark  al^e. 

I  returned  to  my  berth,  but  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  it  was  loi^  before  1 
could  compose  myself  to  sleep.  Wlien  at 
last  1  slept,  it  was  a  most  unquiet  slumber 
and  full  o(  uneasy  dreams.  1  fancied  that 
I  was  walking  on  deck  in  considerable 
terror  of  the  madman,  whom  his  keepers 
were  endeavoring  to  restrain  from  attiuJr- 
ing  the  passengers  ;  the  steam  was  getting 
up,  but  just  as  the  boat  was  about  to  start, 

I  was  arrested  by  the  police,  and  required 
to  repeat  the  words  of  the  ballad  sung  by 
the  mysterious  cook  in  the  mcHning.  It 
was,  however,  quite  impossible  to  recall 
them,  because  the  police-officer  would  ter¬ 
rify  me  by  rapping  his  knuckles  violently 
on  the  table.  At  length  I  became  con¬ 
scious  that  the  rapping  at  least  was  a  reali¬ 
ty^  and  heard  the  voice  of  the  steward 
filing  to  us  both  to  get  up  and  come  to 
the  chief  saloon,  for  ^e  police  were  again 
on  board. 

Hastily  waking  my  companion,  1  threw 
on  a  cloak  and  opened  the  door. 

“  The  police  !  why  this  is  the  third  time 
to-day.  What  on  earth  can  they  want 
now  ?” 

“  This  time  it  is  the  Questore  in  per¬ 
son,”  said  the  steward,  with  an  unmistak¬ 
able  chuckle ;  but  he  immediately  added, 
with  portentous  gravity,  “  The  representa¬ 
tives  of  a  government  beloved  and  re¬ 
spected  by  the  nation  are  always  wei- 
oome.” 

On  entering  the  saloon  we  beheld  a  re¬ 
petition  of  the  scene  of  the  morning  ;  ex¬ 
cept  that  die  place  of  the  stupid,  self-im¬ 
portant  official  w'as  filled  by  a  stem,  intel¬ 
ligent  Questore,  who  appeared  to  me  to 
mean  business.  The  ceremony  of  send¬ 
ing  men  to  inspect  the  vessel  was  re¬ 
peated,  as  soon  as  the  captain  declared 
we  were  all  assembled ;  but  this  time  the 
number  of  the  men  was  doubled,  and 
they,  as  well  as  those  who  remained  to 
guard  the  door,  were  heavily  armed. 

When  it  became  the  turn  of  the  new 
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cook  to  answer  to  his  name,  it  struck  me 
that  he  thrust  himself  rather  unueoessarily 
forward,  and  several  of  those  present  com¬ 
plimented  him  upon  his  dean  face.  The 
questions  asked  him  and  the  answers 
made  were  as  nearly  as  possible  identical 
u  1  those  asked  of  his  double  before. 
His  answers  were  at  ready  and  circum¬ 
stantial,  his  air  more  natiual,  and  his  Nea¬ 
politan  accent  far  less  ostentatious,  but 
the  Questore  did  not  appear  satisfied. 
He  listened  to  him  with  a  contemptuou.s 
smile,  and  when  he  had  ended,  turned  to 
one  of  the  subordinates,  saying — 

“Open  his  coat  ;  he  has  a  false 
stomach.” 

“  1 1  holy  Virgin  ! — 1,  a  false  stomach  1  ” 
exdaimed  the  ccx>k,  violently  tearing  open 
both  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  displaying  a 
vast  expanse  of  very  hairy  chest  “  What 
can  have  given  eccellenza  so  strange  an 
idea  ?  ” 

Eccellenza,  however,  was  not  convinced 
until  he  had  himself  advanced  and  rapped 
somewhat  loudly  with  his  knucdiles  on 
the  unniistidcable  flesh  and  blood  exposed 
before  him,  causing  thereby  a  burst  of 
laughter  from  all  present,  which  appeared 
to  nettle  him  extremely. 

“  There  is  nothing  to  laugh  at,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,”  he  said  severely ;  and 
then  turning  again  to  his  subalterns,  he 
added,  “  Let  him  wash  the  red  color  from 
his  hands,  we  shall  see  that  they  are  soft 
and  white.” 

A  basin  was  instantly  produced,  but  no 
amount  of  washing — and  the  ofikuals  cer¬ 
tainly  scrubbed  away  most  vigorously — 
could  reveal  any  other  than  the  coarse 
red  hands  of  a  cook  in  active  service. 

Another  burst  of  laughter  followed  this 
experiment ;  when  the  Questore,  now 
Hushed  and  angry,  but  still  with  the  air  of 
a  man  who  had  reserved  his  sensation  £ouJ> 
for  the  last,  said — 

“Show  me  your  beautiful  r<d  curls. 
Signor  Mattea" 

“  My  red  curls  1  ”  exclaimed  Matteo. 
“  Holy  Virgin,  my  red  curls !  ”  then,  dash¬ 
ing  off  his  white  cap,  which  he  had  until 
then  worn,  like  his  double,  so  as  nearly  to 
conceal  one  eye,  he  thr^  beneath  tlie 
Questore' s  nose  his  bullet  head,  very 
scantily  covered  with  lank,  shining,  black 
hair,  which  certainly  looked  as  if  no  human 
power  or  art  could  ever  induce  it  to  curl 
for  love  or  money. 

E«'en  the  Questore  collapsed  at  this 
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failure,  though  be  angrily  conuuanded  the  it’s  jJl  very  well  to  laugh  at  the  Qnn- 
roar  of  laugluer  which  followed  it  to  cease,  tore,  steward,  but  there  were  those  present 
But  he  clearly  felt  that  he  was  hopelessly  whom  all  your  cleverness  had  not  de- 
off  the  scent ;  and  affter  a  few  words  with  ceived  ;  1  saw  this  man  come  alongside, 
the  captain  (who,  as  he  had  never  seen  and  I  saw  the  Matteo  of  the  false  stoaaech 
the  false  Matteo  other  than  in  his  black-  row  away.'* 

ened  and  begrimed  condition,  was  fNTob-  The  effect  upon  the  two  was  like .  a 
ably  as  innocent  as  he  appeared),  he  thunder'.clap,  and  they  gazed  first  at  me 
then  departed,  evidently  in  an  abomi-  and  then  at  each  other  with  faces  of  blank 
nable  temper,  and  looking  like  a  man  dismay.  The  steward,  however,  quickly 
convinced  very  much  against  his  wilL  recovered  himself,  and  springing  off  the 
Once  more  we  all  retired  ‘  to  rest,  table,  he  fell  on  his  knees  before  me,  ex- 
and  immediately  after  the  anchor  was  claiming — 

raised,  and  we  steamed  out  of  the  **  The  signora  knew  all,  and  the  signora 
port.  We  had  been  about  half  an  hour  held  her  peace  1  Blessed  be  the  good 
at  sea,  when  an  irresistible  impulse  came  English  signora,  who  knows  when  to  hold 
over  me  to  see  what  the  mysterious  stew-  her  tongue  1  Blessed  be  the  good  Eng- 
ard  might  be  doing.  The  vessel  was  si-  Hsh  nation  which  always  protects  the  un- 
lent  and  dark,  but  I  could  not  bring  my-  fortunate  1  ” 

self  to  believe  that  the  philosopher,  after  And  there  was  the  imperturbable  philo- 
achieving  so  signal  a  triumph,  was  already  sopher  reverently  kissing  my  hand,  with 
asleep.  1  stole  cautiously  to  the  door  of  the  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks  1 
lus  little  cabin,  and  |)eeped  in.  It  was  “Enough,  enough!’'  I  said,  feeling 
empty  ami  dark,  but  1  fancied  I  heard  much  discomposed  at  this  display  of  emo- 
soun^  of  smothered  laughter  in  the  chief  tion ;  “  I  did  not  come  here  to  say  this, 
saloon.  1  pushed  the  door  a  little  way  I  merely  came  to  ask,  what  o’clock  is  k, 
open,  and  beheld  the  steward  seated  by  steward?’^ 

t^  side  of  the  genuine  Matteo,  on  the  “  It  is  nearly  two  hours  after  inidnij^t, 
table.  An  empty  champagne  bottle  lay  signora ;  but  we  left  the  port  almost  two 
ou  the  lloor ;  another,  half  empty,  stood  hours  behind  timo,  on  account  of  those 

upon  the  table  between  them,  and  at  the  accursed - ^’’  then,  resuming  his  com- 

inoment  1  looked  in  upon  them,  they  pany  manner,  he  said,  “  But  the  repre- 
were  clinking  their  glasses  joyously  toge-  sentatives  of  a  government  that  is  beloved 
ther,  softly  repeating,  with  intense  enjoy-  and  respected  by  the  nation  are  always 
ment,  the  impudent  toast,  “  Evz>iva  il  welcome.” 

Signor  Questore  J  ”  “  Nearly  two  hours  after  midnight !  ” 

The  air  of  unrestrained,  rollicking  jol-  thought  1,  as  1  returned  to  the  Udics’ 
lity  of  our  sententious  philosopher  irntaited  cabin.  “  Well,  this  has  been  the  most 
me  so  much  that,  without  i)ausing  to  bewildering  day  1  ever  passed  in  my  life, 
reflect,  I  opened  the  door  upon  them,  but  certainly  it  has  not  been  duU." 
saying — 
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NO.  I. — “DUST  HO  !” 

“  To  THE  RESPECTED  HOUSEHOLDER :  and  a  portrait  of  Lord - on  the  other,  and 

“We,  your  constant  Dustmen,  beg  to  le-  you  will  deeply  oblige  your  humble  servants.*' 
imad  you  that  the  season  has  arrive^  when  The  above  is  an  exact  copy  of  a  small 
you  M  kindly  gratify  us  with  your  bounty,  circular  that  just  before  Boxing^  last 
At  the  same  ume,  we  the  h^^ty  of  dropped  into  the  oftce  letter-box  of  fl 

are  merely  scavengers.  Whoever  calls  for  j®^"y  points  of  vi^.  In  the  first  place 
this  paper,  please  ask  him  to  show  his  medal,  «  u  cheering  to  discover  that  the  oele 
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lives  in  song,  did  not  in  vain  demonstrate 
the  advantages  attending  a  polite  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  cultivation  of  rehnement, 
thnagh  in  a  soil  no  nKire  promising  than 
ashes.  The  nxxlem  eoll^or  of  dust  is 
no  longer  a  rude,  uncultivated  fellow,  ht 
onljr  to  associate  with  inferior  beings,  who 
are  **inerely  scavengers  he  is  a  respec¬ 
table  member  of  **a  society"  that  has  for 
its  patron  a  real  lord,  whose  portrait  graces 
the  prized  medal  that  doubtless  is  to  be 
found  suspended  by  a  bit  of  blue  ribbon 
round  the  neck  of  your  “  constant  dust¬ 
man,”  hidden  by  the  grimy  smock  that 
covers  his  manly  bosom.  His  poetic 
bosom,  or  why  “constant?”  Not  your 
“respecdul,”  or  your  “grateful,”  or  your 
“du^al”  dustman  ;  but  your  “constant” 
dustman,  which,  of  course,  means  that  not 
only  is  his  shovel  and  basket  yours  to 
command,  not  only  will  he  pilot  the  pon¬ 
derous  cart,  and  in  fair  and  foul  weather 
traverse  the  streets,  and  announce  in 
dulcet  tones  his  coming ;  but  that  he  also 
tenders  you  his  adection.  After  such  an 
affecting  little  billet  at  Christmas  time, 
there  should  naturally  follow  on  St  Val¬ 
entine’s  day  a  valentine  depicting  “  your 
constant  dustman”  kneehng  before  a 
sneriheial  hre  he  has  kindled  in  the  dust- 
yard,  and  on  which,  before  a  bust  of  the 
“respected  householder,”  his  tender  heart 
is  grilling,  while  he  devotedly  excites  the 
fire’s  fiercest  dames  with  the  aid  of  his 
“  iantail.” 

And,  seriously,  and  from  a  matter-of- 
fact  point  of  view,  our  dustman’s  con¬ 
stancy  is  not  to  be  despised.  We  are 
under  considerable  obligations  to  him,  and 
should  miss  his  humble  services  very  much 
were  we  thou^  only  for  a  brief  season 
deprived  of  them.  Was  there  ever  a 
“strike”  of  dustmen?  or  is  their  condi¬ 
tion  so  satisfactory  that  they  are  content 
to  plod  on  without  grumbling?  Their 
wages  are  not  magnificent,  ten  shillings  a 
week  being  a  fair  average.  But  then  there 
is  what  they  “  make.”  The  amount  is  not 
regulated  by  Act  of  Parliament,  but  in  every 
inatanre  where  his  services  are  required 
he  expccta,  and  invariably  receives,  a  fee. 
It  differs,  of  course,  according  to  his  field 
of  operation.  It  is  a  aignificant  fact,  that 
the  poorer  the  neighborhood  the  fatter  the 
yidd,  as  regards  ^e  dust-bin.  1  am  as¬ 
sured  on  good  authority  that  the  col¬ 
lectors  wo^  rather  accept  sevem  did 
sixpence  a  week  in  the  neighborhood  of 
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Bethnal  Green,  than  twelve  shillings  on  a 
“round”  that  included  Belgravia  and  the 
more  aristocratic  parts  of  Pimlico.  It  is 
not,  however,  in  dust,  strictly  speaking, 
that  the  advantage  lies  with  the  former, 
lliere  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  Betgra- 
viaa  bin  of  dimensions  equal  to  a  Betlmat 
Green  receptacle  would  return  at  least 
three  times  more  of  the  simple  brick-mak¬ 
ing  material,  and  for  the  single  reason  that 
the  former  is  limited  to  its  legitimate  pur¬ 
pose.  Vegetable  offal  does  not  find  its 
way  into  it,  and  being  fitted  with  a  “  sifter,” 
waste  of  large  cinders  is  avoided,  and  the 
reoovery  of  small  articles  of  value  that 
have  been  accident  swept  from  the 
mantel-shelf  into  the  fire-place  rendered 
probable.'  But  the  bin,  or  the  hole  in  the 
ground,  or  the  ancient  box  or  barrel,  that 
in  the  regions  of  squalor  serves  as  a  dust- 
holder,  at  the  same  time  does  doty  as  a 
repository  for  thriftlessness  and  extrava¬ 
gance,  and  that  to  an  extent  that  must 
seem  incredible  to  the  uninitiated  in  the 
wastefitl  ways  of  the  very  poor.  In  the 
matter  of  fuel  the  amount  of  money  that 
day  by  day  is  literally  thrown  away  by 
this  clasa  must  be  enormous.  To  be 
sure,  it  is  not  altogether  to  blame.  In 
well-built  houses  the  kitchen-flues  are  so 
constructed  that  a  mixture  of  small  coal 
and  slacked  ashes  will  at  the  cost  of  a 
penny  provide  a  large  cheerful  fire  through 
many  hours ;  but  the  grates  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  court  and  alley  four-roomed  houses 
will  not  bum  small  coal,  even  without  the 
slacked  ashes.  They  would  sulk,  and 
smoulder,  and  smoke  under  such  illiberal 
treatment  Their  narrow,  crooked  chim¬ 
neys  can  digest  none  but  prime  gaseous 
lumps,  the  flames  of  which  drive  all  before 
them  at  a  merry  ruinous  rate.  There 
must  be  flame,  or  the  small,  ill-ventilated 
room  will  presently  be  chokeful  of  smoke, 
and  so  the  poker  is  in  pretty  constant 
requisition,  and  the  sizable  lumps  are 
broken  up,  and  a  great  accumulation  of 
“  small  ”  filters  through  the  gaping  broken 
bottom  bars  of  the  crazy  old  grate.  This 
would  not  be  any  great  loss,  supposing 
that  a  cinder-sieve  came  within  the  scheme 
of  the  alley-dweller^  domestic  economy. 
But  that  useful  article  is  never  seen  in 
such  places.  When  the  hearth  is  swept 
up,  excepting  pieces  of  coal  and  cinders 
so  large  that  they  stare  the  sweeper  out 
of  countenance,  all  die  “  muck  ”  is  shov¬ 
elled  up,  and  cast  into  the  bin,  much  to 
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the  emohiment  of  Mr.  Dust  Contractor, 
whose  staple  of  wealth  is  the  great  cinder- 
heap,  that  is  the  pride  of  his  brickheld. 

Nor  is  it  in  small  coal  and  cinders  alone 
that  those  who  are  so  poor  that  they  never 
have  hre  enough  to  warm  them  are  so 
shockingly  wastefuL  Were  it  so,  the  dust¬ 
man  wo^d  not  exhibit  so  special  a  liking 
for  their  custom.  It  is  nothing  to  him  how 
rich  a  dust-bin  may  in  this  respect  be. 
What  he  looks  after  as  his  perquisites  are 
all  the  rags,  bones,  and  bits  of  metal  that 
may  meet  his  vigilant  eye  during  the  bas- 
ket-hlhng  process.  Here,  again,  it  is  easy 
enough  to  account  for  what  at  first  sight  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  wanton  prodigality.  Joints  of 
meat  are  not  so  plentiful  in  these  poor  places 
that  the  bones  thereof  accumulate  to  any 
salable  quantity  in  a  short  time.  There 
is  little  use  in  taking  a  single  bone  to  the 
dealer  in  that  article.  For  a  whole  pound 
weight  of  it  he  will  give  but  a  single  half¬ 
penny.  What  is  to  Im  done,  then  ?  There 
is  no  place  where  bones  may  be  stored  ; 
besides,  they  are  apt  in  time  to  grow  un¬ 
savory  when  kept  in  a  living  room  that  is 
likewise  a  bed-chamber,  and  so  away  with 
it  to  the  dust-bin.  So  with  rags  and  worn- 
out  shoes,  and  a  dozen  other  unconsidered, 
because  in  detail  unmarketable,  trifles. 
But  what  they  amount  to  when  industrious¬ 
ly  collected  together  the  only  person 
competent  to  decide  is  the  dustman  him¬ 
self,  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  diat 
he  will  make  confession,  since  what  he 
calls  **  perks  ”  (which  is  a  playful  way  he 
has  of  shortening  the  word  “  perquisites  ") 
his  masters  call  picking  and  stealing.  It 
is  his  duty  to  tie  to  the  “yard”  every 
morsel  of  dust-bin  produce  he  may  collect, 
and  “  bag  ”  nothing  on  his  own  account 
Nevertheless,  it  is  an  ascertained  fact  that 
many  tons  of  bones  and  rags,  their  origin 
betrayed  by  their  ashiness,  daily  hnd  their 
way  to  the  scales  of  the  by-street  marine- 
store  dealer. 

F.nough  of  “pickings”  remains,  bow¬ 
er,  to  amply  satisfy  the  individual  to  whom 
the  privilege  legitimately  belongs.  This, 
as  a  rule,  is  dm  “yard  foreman.”  The 
master  contractor  seldom  takes  an  active 
part  in  the  conduct  of  his  dust  busitwss. 
He  provides  premises  and  all  convenient 
tools  and  machinery,  and  not  uncommonly 
ail  he  stipulates  for  is  the  whole  of  the  “  clear 
stafi^”  that  is  to  say,  the  ashes  and  the 
breeze,”  or  fiiel  for  use.  And,  consider 
ing  that  if  this  be  the  arrangement  he  has 


nothing  to  do  with  paying  the  great  gang  of 
sifters  and  “  servers,”  it  would  seem  that  he 
must  have  very  much  the  best  of  the  bargain. 
A  little  insigli^  however,  into  the  peculiar¬ 
ities  of  the  dust  business  may  tend  to  show 
a  different  view  of  the  case.  1  speak  from 
the  experience  of  a  personal  inspection  of 
one  great  “  3rard,”  and  it  may  be  assumed 
that  in  the  main  the  same  system  is  pur¬ 
sued  in  alL 

At  the  yard  in  question,  any  day  of  the 
week  excepting  Sunday,  may  be  seen  more 
than  an  acre  of  dust  heaps,  little  and  big, 
and  mighty  mounds  of  dust-bin  refuse,  and 
working  amongst  it,  la  it,  literally,  standing 
in  it  J^ve  ti^ir  manly  lace-up  boots, 
squatting  in  it  waist  high,  a  swarm  of  wo¬ 
men  and  young  girls.  Why  females  and 
only  females  should  be  employed  at  such 
laborious  and  disgusting  labor  is  more  than 
1  can  say,  but  it  is  without  doubt  “the 
custom  of  the  trade  ”  through  and  through. 
The  spectacle  of  a  dust-yard  at  “  full  blast  ” 
furnishes  a  grim  conunentary  on  our  boast¬ 
ed  gentle  Moling  with  the  softer  sex,  of 
our  loudly-expressed  repugnance  to  their 
engaging  in  work  that  is  unsuited  to  their 
delicate  formation  and  their  insufhcient 
strength.  We  protest  energetically  against 
women  compositors  at  printing-offices,  and 
women  watchmakers,  and  stigmatize  it  a 
sin  and  a  shame  that  so  many  thousands 
of  factory  and  mill  “hands”  should  be 
doomed  to  a  life  of  coarse  and  unwomanly 
drudgery ;  but  what  have  we  here  ?  Maid¬ 
ens,  mothers,  grandmothers  (creatures  not 
the  most  refitned,  it  is  true,  but  undoubt¬ 
edly  with  a  deal  of  womanly  nature  as  yet 
un^literated  by  constant  dust- scrubbing) 
working  for  bare  bread  at  an  occupation 
that  a  coalheaver  or  a  street-scavenger 
would  disdain  on  juxount  of  its  nastiness 
and  its  extreme  severity.  l>et  not;  die 
gentle  reader  turn  from  the  picture  be¬ 
cause  of  its  ugliness,  but  somehow  6nd 
courage  to  contemplate  it  with  a  view 
perhaps  to  considering— -might  not  sonte- 
thing  be  done  towards  lifting  out  of  the  dust, 
literally,  the  five  or  six  hundred  women, 
young  and  old,  who,  within  a  circuit  of  four 
miles  from  St.  Paul’s,  grub  and  root 
amongst  offal  and  garbage  pretty  much 
as  pigs  do,  and  to  the  same  end,  the  secur¬ 
ing  ^  food  enough  to  keep  life  in  them. 
TIm  is  not  “  sensation,”  it  is  strict  truth. 
'I'his  is  exactly  what  takes  place.  I'he 
reader  may  have  some  idea  of  what  ase  the 
contents  of  his  dust-bin  at  the  time  when 
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the  dustmen  come  to  empty  it  There  is  and  die  is  invariably  ready  for  him.  Mean* 
nothing  positively  loathsome  about  it,  but  while  she  has  not  only  to  sift  away  the  ashes, 
still  diuing  the  process  of  hlling  the  bas-  she  has  to  make  say  half  a  dozen  selec* 
kets  one  would  rather  that  his  organ  of  tions  and  properly  deposit  each.  There 
scent  did  not  too  closely  approach  them,  is  a  basket  for  bones,  one  for  rags,  one  for 
But  this  is  the  dust-bin  af  a  well-conducted  broken  glass,  another  for  any  sort  of  metal, 
household  ;  in  {kkw  neighborhoods  the  and  last  though  not  least  one  for 
receptable  for  dust  is  also  the  repository  A  considerable  quantity  of  this  last>men- 
for  all  manner  of  decaying  vegetable  and  tioned  article,  in  wasteful  lumps  as  large 
animal  matter,  the  dibris  of  cheap  hsh  as  a  brick,  in  slices  just  bitten  and  then 
suppers,  the  trimmings  and  parings  of  cab-  abandoned,  comer  bits  of  crusts,  all  in- 
bagm  and  potatoes,  the  refuse  of  the  tea^  grained  with  ashes  and  blue  with  mildew. 
potandcoffee>pot,  the  sepulchre  of  drowned  Of  what  use  could  this  stuff  be,  1  asked 
kittens.  As  a  rule,  the  accumulations  in  myself  ?  and  as  1  contemplated  the  basket 
these  places  are  of  long  standing.  It  is  growing  each  moment  more  full  I  thought 
not  convenient  to  have  the  dustman  too  in  my  wisdom  that  probably  there  is  noth- 
frequently ;  his  visit  costs  twopence,  and  ing  so  entirely  useless  as  dirty,  stale,  and 
he  charges  just  as  much  for  a  little  load  as  mouldy  bread ;  but  I  was  sfreedly  unde- 
for  a  big  one,  therefore  a  period  of  a  ceived.  “It  is  worth  thirty  shillings  a  week 
couple  of  months  may  elapse  between  the  to  me  every  week  of  my  life,”  the  yard  fore- 
emptyings.  Then  comes  die  cart,  and  its  man  explained  ;  “  I  (fon’t  know  what  pro- 
terrible  load  is  conveyed  straight  to  the  cess  he  puts  it  through,  but  1  sell  it  to  a 
yanL  Vehicle  ‘after  vehicle  arrives,  and  pig-breeder  in  the  country.  It  goes  by 
their  contents  are  added  to  the  growing  ca^  when  1  get  a  few  tons  of  it,  and  he 
hes>p  which  the  “  servers  ”  (lads  these)  are  gives  me  half  a  crown  a  hundredweight 
attacking  with  their  mighty  shovels  in  be-  for  it” 

half  of  the  female  sifters  who  sit  a  litde  The  appearance  of  the  girls  and  the 
way  oft.  The  business  of  the  sifter  is  not  women  at  the  work  at  the  dreadful  heaps 
only  to  shake  the  shovelful  she  receives  is  a  sight  to  remember.  Their  costume  is 
fh>m  the  server  over  the  stout  open  wire-  decidedly  pictoresque.  Manly  garb  is 
work  of  her  sieve  and  turn  on  one  side  all  quite  as  commonly  seen  adorning  their 
that  will  not  pass  through  ;  she  must  sort  bulky  bodies  as  flimsier  though  oi^odox 
the  “coarse  stuff”  remaining.  After  she  has  raiment,  and  swathed  over  all,  from  the 
for  a  few  moments  tossed  and'  shaken  the  feet  to  the  breast,  is  an  enormous  aiiron 
unsavory  shovelful  under  her  very  nose,  of  twice-doubled  sacking,  with  an  addi- 
and  so  got  rid  of  the  “fine  stufi^”  she  must  tional  pad  at  the  chest,  to  break  the 
with  her  hands  overhaul  what  is  left  and  “bumping”  force  of  the  great  clumsy  sieve, 
throw  the  various  valuables  into  separate  which,  even  under  these  mitigating  cir- 
baakets.  It  is  curious  how  much  that  is  cumstances,  at  every  jerk  strikes  the  poor 
really  valuable  is  fished  out  of  every  “  serv-  woman  with  a  thud  that  is  quite  distress¬ 
ing  ”  of  the  stuff  that  the  recently-arrived  mg  to  behold.  The  oddest  part  of  it,  how- 
dustman  has  just  shot  down.  1  think  that  ever,  is,  that  huddled  up  as  they  are  in 
even  the  dead  kittens  are  not  wasted ;  they  rags  of  every  shape  and  hue  (it  was  winter 
at  least  make  excellent  noanure,  and  that  time,  and  the  snow  was  lying  thick  on  the 
is  a  commodity  worth  money.  Material  ground  when  1  last  saw  them),  many  of 
quite  as  unproniisingdookiog  is  carefully  them  with  tattered  old  coats  and  waist- 
put  by.  The  baskets  of  the  poor  sifter  are  coats  somehow  bound  or  buttoned  about 
arranged  at  each  side  of  her  and  behind  them,  as  regards  the  girls  and  the  younger 
her,  1^  if  the  work  were  less  repulsive  it  women  e^>ecially,  thm  appeared  a  des- 
would  be  amusing  to  watch  the  dexterity  that  perate  attempt  to  be  in  die  “fashion”  in 
is  only  to  be  acquired  by  long  experience,  the  matter  of  hairdressing  and  bonnet- 
with  which  she  “sorts”  and  pitches.”  wearing.  I  have  no  idea  ^  who  was  the 
She  had  need  be  quick,  for  with  that  same  genius  that  invented  and  introduced  to 
meduxhcal  time-keeping  which  distin-  polite  society  that  imsightly  abomination 
gttishes  the  pitching  and  catching  of  wood-  the  ihignon  ;  but  in  a  person  of  such 
bundles  delivered  at  the  oilman’s  door,  sp  exquisite  taste,  there  would  doubtless  be 
do  the  “server  ”.and  the  sifter  work  in  bar-  found  the  most  delicate  sensibility,  and 
mony.  As  fast  as  he  shovels  he  “  serves,”  what  a  terrible  shock  it  would  cause  him 
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to  see  his  idol  crowning  the  sconces  of 
these  poor  dust  •begrimed  scarecrows  i  Not 
modest  little  bunches  of  padded  hair,  but 
enormous  protrusions  as  large  almost  as 
the  head  that  they  encumbered,  and  se¬ 
cured  from  falling  off  in  consequence  of 
the  violent  oscillations  of  tire  young  sifter’s 
body  by  means  of  a  “  hair-net,”  the  meshes 
of  which,  crusted  with  hne  ash,  were  as 
thick  as  packing  twine.  I  think  1  never 
witnessed  so  strong  an  instance  of  the  de¬ 
basing  induence  of  fashion,  except  it  was 
some  time  since  when  1  visited  Portland 
convict  prison,  and  noticing  a  difference 
in  the  trousers  of  the  close-cropped  ones 
who  attended  chapel  on  Sunday,  was  in¬ 
formed  that  it  was  not  at  all  uncommon  for 
prisoners  to  somehow  procure  a  needle, 
and  with  fine  strands  of  oakum  for  thread, 
remodel  the  legs  of  their  unmentionables, 
tightening  them  at  the  knee,  and  making 
them  “set  over  the  shoe,”  as  was  the 
fashion  in  the  free  world  when  they  last 
experienced  the  felicity  of  treading  its 
paths. 

The  earnings  of  the  “hill  women,”  as 
they  are  called,  average  about  sixteen 
l)ence  a  day,  and  besides  this  they  are 
allowed  the  privilege  of  carrying  home  all 
the  odd  bits  of  wo^  they  may  find.  De¬ 
spite  the  apparent  unwholesomeness  of 
their  employment,  and  the  many  hours 
they  are  exposed  in  the  chill  blast  of  win¬ 
ter  and  under  the-  scorching  sun  of  sum¬ 
mer,  it  is  asserted,  on  reliable  medical  au¬ 
thority,  that  they  are,  as  a  body,  a  healthy 
class  of  people.  It  is  easy  at  a  glanqe  to 
see  what  malady  they  chiefly  suffer  from 
— rheumatism  in  the  head  and  face,  ear¬ 
ache  and  toothache.  In  fear  of  one  or 
other  of  these  painful  ailments,-  or  as  a 
means  of  alleviating  a  present  affliction, 
at  least  a  third  of  the  hill-women  wore 
bound  about  their  sensitive  jaws  wisps  of 
rag  and  colored  handkerchiefs.  The 
wonder  is  that  rheumatism  does  not  torture 
every  bone  of  their  luckless  bodies.  They 
pass  the  whole  of  their  working  hours  on 
and  about  the  bleak  heaps,  making  a  hre 
of  “  breeze  ”  on  which  to  boil  the  kettle¬ 
ful  of  weak -tea  or  coffee,  which,  with  a 
slice  or  so  of  bread,  serves  as  their  dinner, 
with  sometimes  a  mite  of  bacon  or  a  her¬ 
ring.  They  are  not  afraid  of  bad  weather. 
Should  rain  descend  steadily  and  heavily, 
they  “  knock  off,”  but  a  shower,  or  a  mild 
though  continuous  “drizzle,”  has  no  ter¬ 
rors  for  them ;  nor  can  they  afford  to  be 


daunted  at  trifles.  No  work  means  no 
pay,  and  no  pay  means  no  food  for  the 
youngsters,  may  be,  who  are  waiting  at 
home  till  poor  dust-grubbing  mamma  re¬ 
turns  home  with  her  sixteen-pence  to  buy 
bread,  and  a  load  of  rotten  wood  with 
which  to  make  a  hre.  It  i^  at  least  a 
comfort  to  learn  that  in  the  face  of  these 
hardships,  these  unlucky  creatures,  driven 
to  seek  a  crust  in  our  dustbins,  are  not 
ordinarily  but  extraordinarily  healthy.  No 
less  an  authority  than  Dr.  Guy  informs  us 
that  he  has  given  close  and  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  the  plass  in  question,  and  that 
they  are  amongst  the  healthiest  of  our 
working  ix>pulation.  This,  as  regards  the 
hill- women ;  ”  of  the  men,  the  dustmen 
“  and  servers,”  he  reports  them  “  a  healthy, 
ruddy-compiexioned  race,  the  healthiest 
set  of  men  I  have  ever  seen.”  He  even 
goes  the  length  of  asserting  that  experi¬ 
ence  and  observation  justifies  him  in  de¬ 
claring,  that  no  score  of  selected  London 
tradesmen  could  be  found  to  match  the 
same  number  of  dustmen  brought  casually 
together.  Indeed,  so  often  is  it  shown 
that  individuals  employed  at  the  nastiest 
of  work  enjoy  perfect  immunity  from  the 
most  virulent  diseases,  that  it  is  hard  to 
understand  what  it  is  that  breeds  fever 
and  pestilence.  The  hill-women,  whose 
daily  task  it  is  not  only  to  sift  dust,  but  to 
sort  and  handle  all  manner  of  decaying 
and  evil-smelling  matter,  rank  amongst  the 
healthiest  of  our  working  population. 
The  thigh-booted  gentry  who  spend  hours 
daily  in  an  underground  sewer,  lift  the  iron 
trap  in  the  pavement  and  “  come  up  smil¬ 
ing,”  and  appear  as  healthy  and  rosy  as 
salt- season^  mariners.  The  laborers 
who  are  emidoyed  at  bone -crushing  miUs, 
and  who  pass  their  lives  in  an  atmosphere 
to  breathe  which  would  inevitably  turn  sick 
and  ill  a  person  unused  to  it,  are  quoted 
as  the  most  eligible  for  life  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Somewhere  at  Lambeth,  a  few 
years  since,  there  lived  a  bone-crusher, 
who  was  likewise  a  bone-boiler  and  a 
maker  of  soap,  and  besides  all  this»  did  a 
large  business  in  the  manufacture  of  bone- 
dust  manure  by  the  agency  of  sulphuric 
acid.  At  last,  the  combined  odors  arising 
from  these  manufactures  induced  his  neigh¬ 
bors  to  send  the  sanitary  inspector  to 
speak  with  him,  and  in  the  end  he  was 
sumnxNied  to  ai)pear  before  a  magistrate, 
and  show  cause  why,  as  a  bone-boilcr  and 
crusher,  he  should  not  be  abolished.  He 
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responded  with  the  promptitude  of  a  man  affected.  It  is  very  extraordinary.  A 
who  holds  the  reins  of  victory  in  his  hands,  single  bushel  of  decaying  bones  and  rags 
He  had  not  one  argument  to  show  in  justi-  hoarded  at  the  basement  of  an  ordinary 
ficadon  of  his  right  to  keep  his  mills  dwelling-house,  would,  in  all  probability, 
revolving  and  his  tanks  bubbling :  he  breed  fever  before  their  malignant  influ- 
brought  with  him  nine  distinct  arguments,  ence  had  been  at  work  a  week  ;  and  here, 
not  one  of  which  could  be  gainsayed,  in  amid  hundreds  of  tons  of  the  same  mate- 
the  shape  of  a  family  of  eight  girls  and  boys  rial  in  every  stage  of  decomposition,  hu- 
with  their  mother.  The  good  lady  herself  man  creatures  earn  their  daily  bread,  and 
had  been  installed  mistress  of  the  bone  eat  it  with  a  hearty  relish.  It  is  said  that 
mill  as  soon  as,  with  her  enterprising  hus-  an  overdose  of  poison  is  its  own  antidote, 
band,  she  returned  from  her  wedding  tour,  and  perhaps  the  paradox  holds  good  as 
and  never  since  had  she,  for  a  single  regards  the  toilers  amongst  garbage  and 
month,  been  away  from  it  All  the  chil-  dust-bin  refuse. 

dren  were  bom  “  on  the  premises,”  and  And  now,  having  briefly  described  what 
there  they  were,  well  grown  and  perfectly  it  is  to  have  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
jolly  and  healthy,  and  not  one  of  them  had  the  dust  interest,  we  may  perhaps  the 
even  known  what  serious  illness  was.  better  understand  the  pride  with  which  the 
Moreover,  there  was  forthcoming  ample  individual  who  is  responsible  for  the  re¬ 
medical  testimony  to  the  effect  that  during  moval  of  the  accumulated  ashes  of  our 
the  prevalence  of  cholera  that  was  devas-  ”  Wallsends  ”  is  able,  despite  the  dirt  and 
tating  the  neighborhood,  not  a  single  one  drudgery  that  oppresses  him,  and  his  wife, 
of  the  many  **  hands”  employed  al^t  the  and  his  daughters,  to  sign  himself  “your 
awful  smelling  coppers  was  in  the  least  constant  dustman.” 


BlacVwood’t  Maguinc. 
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Go  to  the  geologist,  and  learn  how  long  issues,  but  there  is  an  accomplished  con- 
nature  spen^  in  accumulating  the  atoms  vulsion,  a  comprehended  epoch  to  look 
that  compose  a  continent  Bid  him  pre-  back  upon  and  take  account  of.  While 
sent  it  to  you  passing,  after  it  is  first  form-  history  was  a-making,  we  could  only  gaze 
ed,  throu^  its  submerged,  glacial,  marshy  and  marvel ;  but  now  that  this  chapter  is 
centuries,  uninhabitable.  Ask  then  for  complete,  or  nearly  so,  let  us  know  the 
the  slow  growth  by  which  man,  made  mas-  luxury  of  reflection.  We  feel  that  we 
ter  of  the  land,  attains  to  knowledge  and  have  lived  through  stirring  times  :  we  will 
civilization.  After  that  find  from  your  meditate  on  our  catalogue  of  events, 
own  experience  in  how  incredibly  short  a  It  is  difficult  to  recall  the  aspect  which 
time  man,  with  his  evil  passions  aroused,  affairs  bore  in  the  first  half  of  1870.  So 
can  reduce  the  ftur  earth  to  a  desert,  and  rudely  was  the  repose  of  that  period  dis- 
spread  havoc,  suftering,  want,  and  death,  turbe^  such  has  been  the  excitement 
Yea,  destruction  is  man's  most  rapid  ever  since,  that  quiet  seems  an  abnormal 
achievement  Woe  to  this  generation  condition  which  we  may  never  witness 
that  it  should  know  the  truth  so  well  !  again.  That  first  note  of  war,  how  we 
We  have  been  confounded  by  the  frequent  raised  to  believe  that  it  was  real! 
ntin  ;  stunned  repeatedly  by  shock  after  How  we  hugged  the  idea  that  the  quarrel 
shock.  Blood  and  destruction  are  so  in  would  be  composed  after  a  little  alterca- 
use,  and  dreadful  objects  so  familiar,  that  tion,  as  so  many  others  had  been  !  And 
we  have  ceased  to  take  due  note  of  the  when  it  became  only  too  certain  that  war 
sequence  of  events,  looking  always  for  the  was  at  hand,  how  our  minds  failed  to  un- 
next  tidings,  and  turning  our  backs  upon  derstand  the  feelings  which,  without  tangi- 
the  past  ble  ground  of  quarrel,  could  impel  two 

How  pleasant  to  reflect  that  this  feverish  powerful  and  prosperous  nations  to  deadly 
period  seems  at  last  to  approach  its  term  !  combat.  England  stood  aloof  from  the 
We  may  contemplate  the  ferment  of  pas-  first,  shocked  at  the  reckless  behavior  of 
sion  as  a  thing  that  has  bounds.  It  is  no  bodi  sides  ;  and  history  will  condemn,  as 
longer  the  daily  life  of  waiting  for  unknown  England  did,  this  cold-blooded,  this  gigan- 
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tic  crime.  But  there  was  no  ]x>ssibiHty  of 
staying  the  combatants  in  the  fierceness  of 
their  pride.  Europe  could  only  look  on 
aghast  and  shudder  as  she  thought  of  the 
future.  France  —  impetuous,  romantic 
France — will  bear  all  bWore  her  in  the  first 
assault :  sturdy,  phlegmatic  Prussia  may 
erfdure  until  the  fine  point  of  chivalry 
shall  be  blunted,  and  then,  perhaps,  if 
there  be  still  sufficient  life  in  her,  she  will 
turn  and  overcome.  This  was  the  pro¬ 
phecy  of  onlookers ;  Prussia  herself  did 
not  hope  for  a  much  better  result.  She 
required  time,  she  said,  to  assemble  her 
powers,  while  the  enemy  was  already  pre¬ 
pared,  so  that  the  onset  would  take  place 
on  her  own  soil.  'Fhese  forecasts  were 
made  while  the  hosts  assembled,  on  both 
sides.  But  the  very  first  event  after  the 
irrevocable  declaration  of  war  was  omi¬ 
nous.  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg  both  cast 
in  their  lot  with  Prussia.  France  had 
fondly  thought  the  two  States  adverse  at 
heart  to  Prussia,  and  had  hoped  that  her 
own  powerful  interference  would  induce 
them  to  declare  their  opposition.  It  was 
a  disappointment  ;  but  what  of  that  ? 
Was  not  France  all-sufficient  in  herself? 

And  then  the  armies  gathered :  the 
French,  with  much  demonstration,  cen¬ 
tring  on  Metz  ;  the  (lermans  moving  mys¬ 
teriously  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
then  pushing  some  of  their  forces  over  the 
river,  and  along  the  boundary  of  the  Pala¬ 
tinate  and  the  Rhenish  province  as  far  as 
Treves.  To  this  distribution  the  French 
answered  by  extending  from  Metz  through 
Sarreguemines,  Bitsche,  Weissembourg, 
and  then  bending  back  a  little,  so  as  to  rest 
iqwn  the  Rhine  at  Lauterlxirg  and  Selz. 
M’ Mahon’s  division  was  at  Strasbourg, 
Douay’s  at  Belfort.  Canrobert  with  a 
division  was  at  Chalons,  and  the  Imperial 
Guard  under  Bourbaki  at  Nancy. 

Europe  still  looked  on,  breathless  with 
expectation,  and  at  the  same  time  as¬ 
tonished  at  the  huge  musters  which  it  tax¬ 
ed  the  imagination  to  conceive,  some¬ 
where  about  300,000  on  each  side — hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  men, 

“  All  furaished,  all  in  arms. 

All  plumed,  like  estridges  that  with  the  wind 
t  Bated,  IBce  eagles  having  lately  bathed  ; 

Glittering  in  golden  coats  like  images  ; 

As  full  of  spirit  as  the  month  of  May, 

And  gorgeous  as  the  sun  at  midsummer.” 

These  were  the  hosts  destined  to  mar 
the  fair  face  of  France ;  but  by  us  believed 


to  have  a  different  mitsion,  as  we  won¬ 
dered  why  the  onset  was  delayed.  For  the 
war  did  pause,  and  none  could  say  why. 
The  French  Emperor,  we  know,  intend^ 
to  carry  the  war  into  Germany,  for  he  told 
his  army  that  the  scene  of  their  operations 
would  be  a  land  “  full  of  fortresses  and 
obstacles.”  And  it  was  undoubtedly  open 
to  him  to  pierce  the  long  Crcnuan  lines 
which,  after  the  French  were  already  as¬ 
sembled  in  force  around  Metz,  manned, 
and  probably  but  imperfectly  manned,  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine  south  of  Carls- 
ruhe,  and  the  boundary  which  divides 
Prussia  from  the  north  of  France.  He 
did  not  strike  soon  nor  strike  hard.  He 
did  not  strike  at  all,  save  in  a  contempti¬ 
ble  coup  de  theAtre  perpetrated  at  Saar- 
bruck,  to  baptise,  as  he  said,  his  tender 
son  with  fire.  But  he  dealt  with  an  enemy 
who  soon  tired  of  waiting  to  be  attacked 
— who,  though  prepared  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  for  defence,  knew  how,  with  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  skill,  to  reverse  suddenly  the  plan  of 
his  campaign,  and  dare  the  attack  if  his 
adversary  would  not  So  one  morning — 
it  was  on  the  4th  of  August — while  the 
pens  of  many  wiseacres  were  explaining 
to  the  world  how  the  delay  was  necessary 
in  these  days  of  great  armaments,  and  by 
no  means  a  circumstance  to  furnish  an 
augury,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  hav¬ 
ing  broken  into  French  territory,  struck 
suddenly  at  and  defeated  the  division  of 
(reneral  Abel  Doiiay  at  Weissembourg, 
slaying  the  commander  and  capturing  a 
gun.  Marshal  M'Mahon’s  corps  was  mov¬ 
ing  rapidly  northward  from  Strasbourg: 
Abel  Douay  commanded  M’ Mahon’s 
leading  division.  The  slaughter  was  con¬ 
siderable,  and  five  hundred  unwounded 
French  were  made  prisoners.  Yet  no  one 
saw  in  this  event  cause  of  altering  the  pre¬ 
conceived  idea  of  the  coivse  of  affiurs. 
M’ Mahon  was  said  to  becoming  up  in 
strength  to  avenge  Douay ;  and  the  talk 
was  still,  for  a  day,  of  where  Napoleon 
would  break  the  Carman  line.  And  yet 
Weissembourg  was  a  field  of  fate.  There 
rolled  the  first  wave  of  a  bloody  tide 
which  never  ceased  to  How  till  gasping 
France  sought  a  truce  to  realise  her  ruin 
and  hear  the  victor's  demands.  There  man 
gave  an  earnest  of  his  readiness  to  de¬ 
stroy.  He  did  not  devastate  the  land  as 
yet :  he  showed  only  his  ruthless  regard  of 
the  being  whose  coming  on  the  earth  the 
voice  of  the  Creator  had  heralded,  saying. 
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Let  as  make  man  in  oar  image  :  ”  he 
dispelled  only  the  breath  odiich  God  had 
breathed  into  man’s  nostrils ;  and  for  what 
end  ? 

Those  who  thought  the  fight  of  Weiss- 
embourg  bat  an  accident,  of  small  ac¬ 
count  in  the  great  war  that  was  to  be,  did 
not  wait  long  to  be  convinced  of  their 
error.  The  appearance  of  the  Crown 
Prince  at  Weissembourg  was  part  of  a 
well-considered  movement.  It  was  an 
attack  on  the  French  right — on  that  flank 
to  guard  which  M’Mahon  was  hurrying  up 
from  Strasbourg,  a  day  too  late.  After 
his  victory  the  Crown  Prince  moved  south 
along  the  river's  bank.  M’Mahon  also 
moved  south  on  another  line,  having  met 
the  fugitives  from  Weissembourg,  and  he 
sent  for  succor  to  General  de  Failly,  who 
commanded  the  nearest  corps  on  the  west, 
apparently  recognizing  the  danger  of  his 
situation,  and  the  importance  of  holding 
his  ground.  For  the  Crown  Prince  turn¬ 
ing  suddenly  to  his  right,  found  M’Mahon 
at  Woerth  on  the  6th  of  August,  and  fell 
upon  him  there.  The  French  had  the 
a^antage  of  position,  but  they  were  in¬ 
ferior  in  numbers.  The  recent  affair  at 
Weissentbourg  operated  on  both  sides  in 
favor  of  the  Prussians.  This,  the  best- 
fought  battle  of  the  war,  lasted  all  day. 
It  was  a  weH-contested  held,  'fhere  was 
tactical  ingenuity  displayed.  Fortune 
inclined  now  this  way,  now  that.  The 
result  was  not  certain  from  the  first  And 
a  little  halo  surrounds  this  action,  glitter¬ 
ing  aboat  the  devotion  of  M’Mahon,  who 
clearly  saw  that  much  (he  did  not  know 
how  much)  depended  on  his  maintaining 
the  position.  He  might  have  retreated, 
but  to  check  there  the  Crown  Prince,  who 
was  operating  on  the  flank  of  their  general 
(xnition,  was  most  important.  Dc  Failly, 
on  whom  he  would  have  fallen  back,  had 
an  enemy  watching  him  in  front,  who  by 
]>ressing  him  there  while  the  Crown  Prince 
should  be  driving  in  M’Mahon  upon  his 
Hank,  would  have  placed  the  two  generals 
in  a  position  more  disadvantageous  than 
that  in  which  M’Mahon  stood  alone  at 
Woerth-  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
M’Mahon  did  his  duty  in  engaging  a  su¬ 
perior  foe,  taking  his  chance  of  any  help 
which  de  Failly  might  be  able  to  desp>atch 
in  answer  to  his  appeal.  One  of  de  Fail- 
ly’s  divisions  did,  it  is  understood,  come 
up  before  the  fight  was  over — that  is  to 
say,  before  d»e  French  were  utterly  beaten. 
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as  they  were  on  the  6th,  at  evening.  Thus 
the  German  army  were  able  to  roll  up 
their  adversaries ;  for  as  the  French  were 
not  prompt  to  use  the  opportunity  of 
breaking  somewhere  through  the  long 
German  lines,  they  were  subjected  to  the 
compressing  process  to  which  an  extended 
force  can  subject  a  more  condensed  one, 
if  allowed  to  have  its  way. 

But  the  story  of  Woerth  is  only  half  the 
dismal  stewy  of  the  Sixth  of  August.  The 
Emperor  Napwleon  had  heard  the  day 
before  of  the  affair  at  Weissembourg,  and, 
becoming  alarmed,  thought  At  to  order  a 
retrograde  movement — to  what  extent  we 
do  not  know,  neither  is  that  p>oint  imp>or- 
tant,  since  the  Germans,  and  not  he,  de¬ 
termined  how  far  it  should  extend.  What 
he  did  not  order,  or  rather  what  he  did 
not  secure,  was  |>rop>er  communications 
and  concerted  action  between  the  parts 
of  his  army,  lliis  disjointed  condition, 
and  the  alarm  of  the  day  before,  account 
for  M’Mahon  having  received  no  help  in 
his  gallant  and  most  imprortant  struggle. 
And  it  would  have  been  a  sufficiently  bad 
business  if  the  disaster  at  Woerth  had 
been  the  only  evil  of  tlie  day.  But,  if  the 
French  were  acting  without  concert,  the 
(Jenuans’  right  hand  probably  knew  what 
their  left  hand  was  doing.  ^  when  the 
h>np>eror  ordered  his  troops  at  Saarbruck 
to  withdraw,  the  Germans  followed  for 
a  while  the  retiring  force,  and  kept  close 
up  to  them,  using  the  cover  of  the  woods 
to  conceal  their  numbers.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  6th,  the  French,  observing  some 
sign  of  the  enemy,  began  to  feel  about, 
and  soon  found  to  their  surprise  that  they 
had  been  closely  followed  by  some  40,000 
or  50,000  men,  not  simply  by  an  advanced 
brigade.  They  had,  however,  a  fine  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  height  of  Spichern  and  on  a 
part  of  the  heights  of  Saarbruck,  where  one 
is  fain  to  think  that  they  ought  to  have 
defended  themselves  successfully.  The 
Prussians  attacked  in  great  force  early  in 
the  afternoon  ;  reinforcements  came  up  on 
both  sides  ;  the  ground  in  p)laces  was  hotly 
contested  :  but  the  Prussian  artillery  did 
wonders ;  Prussian  tkctics  carefully  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  heat  of  battle  secured  advan¬ 
tage  after  advantage  ; .  the  heights  were 
stormed  and  carried  with  great  slau^ter ; 
and  by  nightfall  the  French  corps  (Tarmac 
(General  Froissard’s)  was  retreating  along 
its  whole  line. 

This  disaster  might  have  been  endured. 
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or  possibly  retrieved,  but  for  the  tidings 
which  the  same  night  reached  the  Emperor 
of  M’Mahon's  defeat  at  Woerth.  That 
was  the  top  rung  of  a  treacherous  ladder, 
which,  slipping  from  its  side-hold,  the 
Empire  came  hurrying  down,  plunge  after 
plunge,  each  step  giving  way  as  it  was 
touched,  the  supports  drawing  asunder, 
and  the  whole  fabric  dissolving  with  rattle 
and  confusion.  Had  that  upper  rail  held 
by  only  the  narrowest  bearing,  ruin  might 
have  been  averted.  We  do  not  learn  that 
after  the  two  shocks  of  the  6th  of  August 
the  kjniHjror  had  any  resource,  or  was 
equal  to  an  effort  for  deliverance.  He 
simply  ran  for  it,  his  whole  anny,  of 
which  several  corps  had  never  yet  -been 
engaged,  hurrying  towards  Metz  without 
any  object  that  has  transi)ired,  except  that 
of  getting  quickly  out  of  the  way  of  their 
pursuers.  Communication  with  M’ Mahon 
was  interrupted,  so  that  there  was  not 
concert  in  even  this  sad  retreat.  One 
cannot  contemplate  the  case  without 
being  carried  back  to  days  when  French 
armies,  in  tenfold  severer  straits,  lost 
neither  head  nor  heart  A  fraction  of  the 
spirit  which  won  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  re¬ 
trieved  Marengo,  and,  undaunted  by  the 
crushing  misfortune  of  Aspem,  dared  the 
fortune  of  war  again,  and  won  at  Wagram, 
would  have  prevented  this  discreditable 
retreat  But  now  it  seemed  that  there 
had<  been  neither  a  well-devised  plan  at 
setting  out  nor  the  ability  to  decide  and 
act  according  to  the  casualties  of  the  war. 
Now  began  in  earnest  the  woes  of  the 
civil  population  in  the  north-west  of 
France.  Two  immense  armies  were 
sweeping  over  the  villages  and  helds,  de¬ 
stroying  or  consuming  the  riiic  harvest, 
and  spreading  consternation  and  ruin. 
The  coniiueror  was  a  Kttle  modest  and 
remorsehil  as  yet  but  he  soon  learned 
how  to  make  the  civil  population  feel  the 
weight  of  his  hand. 

“All  may  yet  be  retrieved,”  said  the 
Emperor,  in  communicating  his  reverses 
to  Paris ;  and  the  expression  coming  from 
a  leader  more  than  half  of  whose  forces 
had  never  yet  come  into  collision  with 
the  enemy,  seemed  to  show  how  little 
eiiual  he  was  to  the  curing  of  these  ills  or 
the  avoidance  of  worse.  His  words,  if 
intended  to  carry  comfort,  were  interpireted 
in  his  ca{)ital  in  the  darkest  sense.  His 
Ministers,  unable  to  face  the  exci^  citi¬ 
zens,  resigned,  and  were  replaced  by  -an 


incapable  set,  remarkable  for  the  facility 
with  which  they  believed  impossible  fables, 
and  the  mad  design  on  the  success  of 
which  they  staked  the  fate  of  the  Empire. 
The  Empress-Regent,  who  showed  more 
sense  and  firmness  than  her  .advisers,  was 
greatly  to  be  pitied. 

The  retreat  of  the  French  armies  was 
without  order,  without  definite  design, 
and  under  no  ftxed  control.  'I  he  genci^s 
commanding  corps  d'artnit  act^  much 
as  to  each  seemed  good  m  his  own  eyes. 
It  was  an  instinct  rather  than  concert 
among  them  which  directed  the  march 
of  the  whole  on  the  Moselle.  In  the 
midst  of  this  confusion  the  Emperor  re¬ 
linquished  the  conunand-in-chief  in  the 
hel^  and  Marshal  Bazaine  assumed  that 
office.  It  seems  to  be  a  necessity  in 
France  to  make  a  change  of  directors  at 
a  time  of  peril.  'I'hey  have  but  one 
remedy  for  all  ills,  civil  or  military — revo¬ 
lution.  It  has  not  worked  so  happily  in 
their  case  as  to  encourage  other  peoples 
to  adopt  it 

Marshal  M’Mahon,  in  his  retreat  from 
Woerth,  effected  comnninication  with  de 
Failly,  and  these  two  leaders  retreated 
by  different  roads  upon  Nancy,  where 
Marshal  Canrobert  lay  with  50,000  men. 
M’Mahon  and  de  Failly  were  thought  to 
be  bringing  50,000  more,  and  there  was 
much  talk  of  defending  the  passes  of  the 
Vosges,  when  the  Prussians — fondly  rep¬ 
resented  as  bekig  crippled  by  their  victo¬ 
ries — should  summon  energy  to  come  up. 
But  this  was  only  a  stave  of  the  dislocat^ 
ladder.  No  stand  was  made,  and  the 
beaten  French  retired  upon  Nancy. 
’I'here  was  sounding  talk,  too,  about  a 
great  battle  to  be  fought  before  Metz, 
which  was  another  stave  that  yielded  to 
the  slightest  pressure.  With  their  own 
goodwill  the  French  would  have  fought 
no  battle  before  or  near  Metz.  They  left 
off  taking  of  a  battle  on  the  Moselle,  but 
were  loud  now  concerning  the  next  step 
of  the  lauider,  which  was  Verdun.  On 
Verdun  accxHdingly  the  whole  Impe¬ 
rial  army  was  to  concentrate,  Bazaine  re¬ 
treating  from  Metz,  and  Canrobert  and 
M’Mahon  from  Nancy,  and  then——.  But 
the  armies  of  M’Mahon  and  Bazaine  were 
not  destined  again  to  join  each  other. 
The  former  continued  his  retreat  to 
Chalons,  and  at  last  to  Rheims,  on  his 
way  to  Paris ;  but  the  latter  was  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  move  beyond  Metz  in  the  direc- 
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tion  of  the  capital.  He  set  out,  it  is  true, 
but  was  encountered  by  the  Prussian  armies 
which,  on  the  14th,  16th,  and  i8th  August, 
fought  with  him  furiously.  The  French 
clamed  to  have  been  victorious  on  the 
two  first  days ;  but,  whatever  damage  they 
may  have  inflicted  upon  their  enemies, 
they  were  balked  of  their  westward  re¬ 
treat,  and  therefore  weighted  with  the 
consequences  of  defeat  After  the  severe 
action  of  the  18th,  afliich  they  can  scarcely 
pretend  to  have  won,  they  were  fain  to 
seek  the  shelter  of  the  gnns  of  Metz :  a 
Prussian  army  of  200,000  men  remained 
to  observe  and  beleaguer  them  there ; 
while  the  army  of  the  Crown  Prince,  and 
a  portion  of  that  which  had  pursued  the 
Kmperor  to  Metz,  steadily  followed  on 
toward  Paris. 

From  the  enormous  forces  which  the 
Germans  had  in  the  field,  it  is  certain  that 
reinforcements  from  beyond  the  Rhine 
were  continually  comii^  up  to  them. 
Notwithstanding  battles  and  marches, 
their  armies  on  the  theatre  of  war  were 
more  numerous  now  than  when  the  rivals, 
before  a  blow  was  struck,  were  facing 
each  other  on  the  frontier.  They  entered 
the  French  territory  with  a  perfect  pro¬ 
vision  for  maintaining  themselves  there, 
and  for  retreating  in  safety  upon  their 
osTn  land,  if  retreat  should  be  necessary. 
Everything  seems  to  have  been  provided 
for ;  the  co-operation  between  the  differ¬ 
ent  branches  of  the  army  was  perfect ;  and 
the  discipline  and  organization  of  the 
immense  host  was  more  remarkable  than 
its  success.  The  King,  on  crossing  the 
border,  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
French  people,  wherein  he  said  that  he 
made  war  with  the  French  Emperor  and 
the  French  army,  but  that  Frent^  citizens 
should  receive  his  protection  as  long  as 
they  did  not  render  themselves  unworthy 
of  it  by  hostile  attempts.  Reading  this 
document  by  the  li^t  of  subsequent 
events,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  a  very 
difficult  task  indeed  for  a  Frendiman  to 
purge  himself  of  the  unworthiness  Which 
it  1^  in  view,  and  which,  to  judge  from 
the  universality  of  punishment,  must  have 
been  Kke  original  sin. 

Just  before  the  battles  at  Metz,  a  Ger¬ 
man  army  sat  down  before  Strasbourg, 
thus  neutralizing  the  force  in  that  city  ;  in 
observation  also  of  Bitsche  and  Phals- 
burg,  and  other  strong  places  adiich  they 
were  obliged  to  pass,  they  left  adequate 
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detachments.  Indeed,  the  keeping  open 
their  comnranications  must  have  employed 
troops  enough  to  have  composed  what 
the  last  generation  would  have  considered 
a  large  army. 

While  the  retreat  on  Paris  was  being 
made,  the  Ministers  of  the  Empress- 
Regent  were  continually  receiving  or 
inventing  most  favorable  intelligence,  and 
devising  the  sagest  plans,  which  they  were 
compelled  to  keep  secret  lest  the  enemy 
should  get  a  suspicion  of  them,  and  so 
escape  the  ruin  which  was  being  made 
ready  for  him.  Announcements  and  prom¬ 
ises  were  made  so  often  while  affairs 
showed  no  sign  of  mending,  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  grew  incredulous :  whereupon  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  do  something  at  once  ; 
and  a  plan  was  conceived,  which  for  its 
folly  was  quite  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
history  of  this  French  campaign.  Marshal 
M’ Mahon  was  to  be  reinforced  from  Paris, 
then  to  slip  away  to  the  north,  gain  a 
day’s  or  two  days’  march  upon  the  Prus¬ 
sians,  turn  their  right  flank,  drop  down  by 
Thionville  on  Metz,  and  liberate  liazaine. 
The  first  Napoleon,  by  profound  ruses  de 
jg^erre,  by  indefatigable  exertions,  and  by 
working  according  to  the  nicest  calcula¬ 
tions,  was  capable  of  carrying  out  such  a 
design.  But  with  such  genei^s  and  such 
want  of  enterprise  as  were  now  the  fashion 
— above  all,  with  such  a  well-appointed 
watchful  enemy,  how  could  such  an  at¬ 
tempt  succeed?  A  god  had  decreed 
the  ruin  of  a  great  F'rench  army,  and 
sent  this  mad  conception  to  produce  that 
end. 

Marshal  M’ Mahon  reached  Rheims 
before  he  diverged  from  the  route  to 
Paris ;  for,  after  fixing  the  great  battle  of 
deliverance  first  at  Ver^n,  then  at 
Chalons,  then  at  Rheims,  the  staves  of 
the  ladder  had  successively  given  way, 
and  no  stand  at  all  was  made.  De  Failly 
was  with  M’ Mahon,  and  reinforcements 
from  Paris  and  the  west — additions  which 
made  his  army  up  to  some  i  to,ooo  men. 
If  they  had  marched  as  straight  upon 
Metz  as  the  roods  would  permit,  their  pur¬ 
suers  could  reach  the  same  fortress  by  a 
shorter  route.  Bat  M’ Mahon’s  march 
was  to  be  on  a  loop,  round  the  flank  of 
the  Germans,  and,  as  the  design  has  been 
stated,  he  was  to  be  round  the  bend  and 
betweMi  them  and  Metz  before  they  were 
aware  of  him — that  is  to  say.  Von  Moltke, 
who  bad  not  been  shown  to  have  made  a 
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blunder  or  to  have  overlooked  a  possible 
contingency  since  the  war  began,  was  to 
trudge  innocently  along  with  his  face  to 
Paris  while  the  astute  M’ Mahon  should 
be  circumventing  him.  Not  an  effort  is 
known  to  have  been  made  to  deceive  or 
amuse  the  Prussians.  The  scheme  makes 
one  think  again  of  nursery  days — “  You 
mustn’t  see  till  I’m  over  there,  and  then 
you  must  turn  round  and  be  caught.” 
The  mere  rashness  of  M’Mahon’s  move 
did,  however,  gain  for  him  some  advan¬ 
tage  in  point  of  time.  The  Germans, 
never  conceiving  such  folly,  certainly 
did  continue  their  westward  march  after 
M’Mahon  had  turned  his  columns  to  the 
north.  Paris  was  in  the  secret  Paris 
knew  of,  and  exulted  in,  the  masterly 
stratagem.  And,  when  M’Mahon  was 
known  to  be  some  thirty-six  hours  in  ad¬ 
vance,  there  was  no  further  concealment ; 
the  rescue  of  Bazaine  and  the  annihilation 
of  the  Prussians  were  discounted  at  once 
on  the  Boulevards — and  in  other  places 
too,  where  men  could  yet  be  misled  by 
French  assurance. 

When  Wellington  at  Salamanca  saw 
Marmont’s  circuitous  move,  he  is  said  to 
have  exclaimed,  “  Now  I  have  him !  ” 
Whatever  Von  Moltke  said  when  he  heard 
of  M’Mahon’s  flitting,  he  too  must  have 
felt  that  he  was  sure  of  his  quarry  ;  for  he 
had  not  waited  till  to-day  to  guard  the 
northern  passage.  That  sapu  force  from 
the  north  cr  west  might  try  the  passage 
by  Rethel,  Montmedy,  and  Briey,  was  an 
obvious  danger ;  and  it  had  been  met  by 
the  formation  of  a  fourth  German  army 
under  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony,  who 
was  already  guarding  the  ground  when 
M’Mahon  set  off  to  traverse  it  And  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  lost  no  time  after 
he  heard  of  the  French  army’s  altered 
course  in  striking  north  after  it  and  ascer¬ 
taining  its  movements.  M’  Mahon  could  not 
have  hoped  for  success  except  his  move¬ 
ments  be  very  rapid ;  and  yet  he  did  not 
advance  with  celerity.  It  was  a  bungling 
expedition  from  first  to  last ;  and  the  poor, 
blundering,  and .  now  almost  unnoticed 
Emperor  fell  in  with  it  somewhere  on  its 
march,  and  participated  in  its  evil  fortune. 

M’Mahon’s  march  was  on  Montmedy. 
He  left  Rheims  on  tad  August  Waiting 
for  him  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse, 
and  watching  the  line  between  Sedan  and 
Verdun,  lay  the  Saxon  Prince ;  coming 
rapidly  up  from  the  south,  so  as  to  cut 
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across  his  line  of  march,  spurred  the 
Prince  of  Prussia.  There  was  not  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  strategic  ability  or  of  ordinary 
prudence  on  tJie  part  of  the  French  Gen¬ 
eral  in  this  supreme  crisis.  If  he  could 
have  managed  to  throw  his  whole  force 
on  one  of  the  princes  there  might  have 
been  some  chance  of  escape  for  him  ;  but 
such  a  course  was  far  beyond  his  achieve¬ 
ment.  The  disastrous  events  of  the  50th 
and  31st  August,  and  of  the  ist  Septem¬ 
ber,  have  been  detailed  so  often  and  so 
minutely,  that  it  is  needless  to  repeat 
them  here.  M'Mahon  with  a  part  of  his 
force  crossed  the  Meuse  on  the  29th  ;  on 
the  30th,  meetmg  the  Saxon  Prince  near 
Carignan,  he  was  stopped  and  then  pushed 
back  after  a  fierce  encounter.  On  the 
30th  also,  part  of  his  force  which  was  yet 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  was  taken  in 
flank  and  beaten  by  a  detachment  from 
the  Saxon  Prince’s  army,  joined  with  the 
advanced  divisions  of  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Prussia,  which  had  by  this  time  come 
up.  On  the  31st  there  was  some  fighting ; 
but  the  important  event  of  that  day  was  the 
arrival  of  the  King  and  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Prussia  with  numerous  forces,  which 
they  spread  out  on  the  flanks  of  the  French 
so  as  to  leave  only  a  retreat  in  a  north  or 
north-west  direction  piossible.  And  on 
the  morning  of  the  ist  September  the 
Prussian  line  was  still  further  extended 
round  the  flanks,  so  as  completely  to  hem 
the  French  army  in.  There  was  a  battle 
of  a  day's  duration :  M’Mahon  was  se¬ 
verely  wounded ;  his  army  was  thoroughly 
beaten  in  upon  Sedan ;  the  victorious 
Prussians,  posted  in  overwhelming  num¬ 
bers  all  round,  left  to  the  beaten  troops  of 
the  Empire  no  chance  of  escape.  Then 
followed  the  catastrophe.  The  Emperor 
and  all  that  remained  of  what  had  been 
an  army  -of  ito,ooo  men,  surrendered 
themselves  prisoners  of  war. 

So  prepared  for  all  accidents  of  war 
was  the  Prussian  army — so  thoroughly  was 
it  disciplined— that  its  marvellous  successes 
did  not  embarass  it  or  shake  its  steadiness 
in  the  least  While  an  appointed  staff  saw 
to  the  disposal  of  the  captives  and  the  ma¬ 
terial  prize,  a  brief  rest  of  only  two  days  was 
all  that  was  allotted  to  the  victors  after  their 
hard  and  most  profitable  work.  The  4th  of 
September  showed  the  spectacle  of  these 
magnificent  troops — more  to  be  admired 
for  their  rigorous  obedience  than  for  their 
deeds  of  valor — marching  again  in  dense 
39 
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cohunns  upon  Paris,  in  front  of  which  city 
they  arrived  about  the  14th  of  the  month, 
there  being  no  longer  a  hostile  army  to 
bar  dieir  progress. 

Here  ends  the  first  most  brilliant  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  camptaign.  Up  to  this  point  the 
achievements  of  ^e  Prussians,  taken  alto¬ 
gether,  are  probably  without  parallel.  It 
was  not  simply  that  they  won  battles ;  the 
troops  of  other  nations  have  done  that. 
It  was  the  state  of  preparation,  equal  to 
every  accident  and  to  every  requirement 
of  the  war,  the  entire  absence  of  confusion 
or  haphazard  action,  the  grave  disciplined 
devotion  of  the  army,  which  were  above 
all  praise.  Our  instruction  would  have 
been  larger  could  we  have  seen  this  host 
opposed  by  a  worthy  adversary,  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  more  of  the  vicissitudes  of  war. 
As  it  was,  they  carried  everything  before 
them,  controlled  the  acts  of  the  campaign 
according,  as  it  seemed,  to  a  deliberately- 
framed  programme,  and  were  hardly  call^ 
upon  for  sudden  decisions  or  ingenious 
combinations.  But  we  learned  this  much 
at  any  rate,  that  the  nation  that  would  ex¬ 
cel  in  strength,  or  that  would  even  main¬ 
tain  itself  in  honor  in  these  days,  must 
hold  itself  in  every  respect  prepared  for 
war,  its  officers  and  soldiers  thoroughly  in¬ 
structed,  its  arms  of  the  new'est  and  the 
best  construction,  its  material  sufficient  in 
both  quantity  and  quality,  and  its  depart¬ 
ments  of  transport  and  supply  perfectly 
organized  and  in  harmony  with  the  other 
branches  of  the  service.  If  this  can  be 
done  cheaply  so  much  the  better  ;  but  it 
must  be  done.  And  we  learned,  besides, 
what  it  is  to  have  war  devastating  a  land. 
We  understood  how  in  two  months  a 
smiling  and  a  fruitful  country  might  be  pil¬ 
laged  and  trampled  into  a  desert,  and 
made  to  flow  with  tears  and  blood.  We 
were  terribly  convinced  of  man’s  power  to 
undo  the  work  of  nature  and  of  progress¬ 
ing  industrious  man,  and  to  force  back  vast 
districts  to  the  condition  of  primitive  colo¬ 
nists.  It  is  hoped,  too,  that  we  have  been 
taught  the  prudence  of  insuring  ourselves, 
be  the  cost  what  it  may,  against  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  our  native  land.  We  can  do  it, 
and  we  must. 

When  Paris  heard  of  the  fate  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  and  his  army,  she  flew  to  her  accus¬ 
tomed  stimulant,  instead  of  calmly  and 
wisely  considering  these  mischances.  As 
a  weak  man  gains  courage  to  endure  evil 
from  the  dram-bottle,  Paris  wrought  her- 
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self  to  heroism  by  a  political  revolution. 
The  Ministry  dispersed  :  the  Empress- Re¬ 
gent  fled  to  England :  a  Republic  was  pro¬ 
claimed  :  where  everything  was  being  cast 
into  a  chaotk  vortex,  the  Imperial  crown, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  was  tumbled  in.  A 
self-elected  Government,  with  the  acqui¬ 
escence  of  the  country,  assumed  the 
powers  of  state,  and  called  itself  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Natiuiud  Defence.  It  pro¬ 
claimed  itself  pre-eminently  a  Government 
of  Peace  ;  but  it  also  proclaimed  that  it 
would  not  purchase  peace  by  relinquishing 
an  inch  of  territory  or  a  stone  of  a  fortress, 
which  seemed  a  roundabout  way  of  saying 
that  it  did  not  intend  to  have  peace  at  all. 
But  France  likes  the  sound  of  the  word 
Peacty  though  it  may  be  careless  about 
the  tlung  signified.  The  Empire  also  was 
Peace  I 

The  Prussian  hosts  coming  up  from  the 
eastward  ranged  themselves  round  Paris 
in  the  latter  half  of  September,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  form  the  investment.  From 
this  point,  however,  the  decision  and  the 
immutable  purpose  which  had  marked 
their  proceeffings  are  not  so  apparent. 
Though  they,  no  doubt,  intended  to  be¬ 
come  masters  of  the  city,  yet  they  clearly 
hesitated  so  much  about  using  the  ordina¬ 
ry  means  for  attaining  that  object,  that 
they  greatly  hazarded  their  success.  At 
first  they  appeared  to  think  that  famine 
alone  would  give  them  their  desire  ;  and 
they  sat  looking  at  the  city  for  three 
months  without  attacking  it  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1871  they  began  to  attack,  as 
if  despairing  of  their  first  plan.  Now  the 
attack,  if  to  be  made  at  all,  should  have 
been  made  in  October.  They  obtained 
the  surrender  at  last,'  and  so  did  not  incur 
disappointment  as  regarded  the  result ; 
the  prestige,  however,  which  at  first  at¬ 
tached  to  their  movements,  declined  after 
their  arrival  before  Paris. 

A  negotiation  for  peace  between  Count 
Bismarck'  and  M.  Jules  Favre  was 
opened ;  but  as  the  Republicans  would 
hear  of  no  surrender  of  territory,  no  peace 
was  made.  The  Prussian  band  was  drawn 
more  closely  round  Paris,  while  the  French 
Government  made  to  the  country  un¬ 
bounded  promises  of  victory  by  means  of 
the  levies  which  Republican  ardor  was 
sure  to  evoke.  The  immense  regular 
army  of  France  had  retreated  before  their 
enemies.  One  huge  segment  had  surren¬ 
dered  and  gone  into  captivity,  and  an- 
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other  segment,  comprising  nearly  all  the 
remainder,  was  shut  up  in  Metz  and  neu¬ 
tralized.  The  few  regtilar  troops  that  re¬ 
mained  were  in  Paris,  and  thc^,  it  was 
agreed  on  all  hands,  were  thoroughly  de¬ 
moralized.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  col¬ 
lapse,  armies  were  to  start  up  at  the  touch 
of  the  Republican  wand,  whose  achieve¬ 
ments  should  call  back  the  glories  of  the 
hrst  Revolution,  annihilate  their  enemies, 
and  restore  its  sanctity  to  the  soil  of 
France.  However  one  mi^ht  distrust  the 
bombast  that  was  uttered,  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble!  before  they  had  made  their  attempts, 
to  prove  that  these  loud  talkers  had  really 
no  resource,  and  no  rational  hope  of  suc¬ 
cess.  Now  that  the  event  is  known,  they 
lie  open  to  having,  by  most  unwarranta¬ 
ble  delusions,  prolonged  the  miseries  and 
aggravated  the  humiliation  of  their  coun¬ 
try.  For  the  agony,  and  the  exhaustion, 
and  the  arrest  ot  civilization  which  France 
has  undergone  since  the  autumn,  the 
Ciovemraent  of  National  Defence  is  re¬ 
sponsible,  rather  than  the  sword  of  Prus¬ 
sia. 

As  resistance  d  t outrange  was  now  the 
cry,  Paris  was  victualled  and  otherwise 
provided  for  the  long  and  trying  siege  that 
was  expected.  Her  suburbs  were  ruth¬ 
lessly  defaced,  and  the  timber  of  her  beau¬ 
tiful  woods  cut  down.  The  Germans 
were  not,  of  course^  allowed  to  establish 
themselves  around  the  walls  entirely  un- 
op{x>sed,  while  the  defending  forces  num¬ 
bered  300,000  men,  made  up  of  troops  of 
the  line.  National  Guards,  Mobiles,  and 
marine  artillery.  Here  and  there  the 
French  troops  who  were  found  occupying 
positions  outside  the  fortifications  at- 
temped  to  make  good  their  ground,  but 
were  invariably  driven  in.  Once  or  twice 
the  garrison  debouched  into  the  plains, 
and  tried  the  fortune  of  battle,  which  to 
them  was  in  every  instance  heavy  loss  and 
discomfiture,  and  there  were  numerous 
small  but  unavailing  sorties.  The  general 
result  showed  the  utter  inability  of  the  de¬ 
fenders  to  cope  outside  of  the  walls  with 
the  attacking  forces.  The  useless  efforts 
attracted  some  attention  when  they  were 
made,  but  they  had  so  little  effect  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  siege  that  they  are  not  worth 
recounting  in  detail.  Meanwhile  the 
(xovemment  put  a  pressure  upon  the 
country,  and  began  to  assemble  an  army 
“  behind  the  Loire,”  as  the  saying  was, 
from  which  army,  being  a  Republican  and 


not  an  Imperial  force,  immense  exploits 
were  promised.  The  (iovernment,  or  the 
principal  members  of  it,  before  the  capital 
was  wholly  invested,  removed  from  Paris 
to  Tours.  General  Trodw,  the  comman¬ 
dant  of  Paris,  was  said  to  be  exhibiting 
prodigious  energy  in  training  within  the 
walls  the  immense  force  which  was  to  be 
used  for  the  defence,  and  which,  co-oper¬ 
ating  vigorously  with  the  army  of  the 
Loire,  would,  it  was  hoped,  occupy  the 
Germans  rather  more  closely  than  they 
might  desire. 

T'owards  the  end  of  September  came 
the  news  that  Strasbourg  had  surrendered 
on  the  27th.  It  had  stood  a  siege  of 
some  forty-eight  days,  whereof  the  attack 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  vigorous¬ 
ly  conducted,  nor  the  defence  to  have  had 
any  very  brilliant  episode.  Nevertheless 
the  passive  courage  of  the  defenders  was 
respectable,  and  the  capitulation  of  the 
town  an  evil  for  France,  as  it  set  free  be¬ 
tween  20,000  and  30,000  Cierman  soldiers 
who  had  been  besieging,  and  it  opened 
another  way  from  (Jermany  into  France, 
exposing  more  of  the  eastern  departments 
to  be  ravaged  by  the  enemy.  450  French 
officers  and  17,000  soldiers  surrendered. 
It  was  still  strongly  in  favor  of  the  French 
that  Metz  continued  to  hold  out.  The 
force  there  imprisoned,  if  it  could  do 
nothing  more,  at  least  occupied  200,000 
Germans  in  watching  it ;  and  if  anything 
was  to  be  done  on  the  Loire  or  elsewhere, 
it  was  plainly  desirable  to  do  it  before 
these  (iermans  should  be  disposable  in 
other  directions.  Besides  the  army  of  the 
I.oire  an  army  of  Lyons  was  announced, 
as  also  levies  in  the  east  of  France.  The 
first  mentioned  began  to  take  some  form 
under  the  command  of  General  de  la 
Motte  Rouge,  and  notices  of  its  distribu¬ 
tion  and  movements  were  regularly 
given. 

Balloons  were  in  this  siege  used  for 
escaping  from  Paris,  and  for  emitting 
intelligence  therefrom.  Great  wlat  at¬ 
tached  to  one  aerial  voyage  by  which 
M.  Cxambetta,  who  was  Minister  of  the 
Interior  at  the  birth  of  the  Republic, 
arrived  safely  at  Amiens  from  Paris,  on  the 
8th  October.  He  came  to  awaken  the 
Departments  to  the  necessit)'  for  instant, 
general,  and  unremitting  exertion  if  Paris 
was  to  be  saved,  and  France  to  be  victo¬ 
rious.  He  proclaimed  and  exhorted,  and 
he  did  more  than  this  :  he  undertook  the 
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direction  of  things  niilitary,  becoming,  in 
fact.  War  Minister ;  ordered  levies  and 
equipments,  set  up  and  put  down  coui- 
wiuulers,  and  gave  a  decided  impetus  to 
the  kind  of  military  exertion  of  which  the 
country  was  yet  capable.  Of  what  value 
this  reaniiiution  was  we  know  now.  At 
the  time  of  M.  Gambetta’s  descent  from 
the  upper  air,  it  raised  new  hope  in  many 
well-wishers  of  France  who  had  been 
yielding  to  despair.  About  the  same  time 
came  General  Garibaldi,  and  offered  his 
services  to  the  Republic.  They  were 
accepted,  and  he  received  a  command  in 
tlie  Vosges.  But  almost  the  first  intelli¬ 
gence  a^ter  that  which  announced  these 
energetic  proceedings,  was  of  disaster  to 
all  the  armies.  The  army  in.  the  east  of 
France,  said  to  number  14,000  men,  was 
attacked  by  a  little  army  of  Badeners, 
who,  nothing  daunted  by  the  numerical 
superiority  of  their  enemy,  fought  and 
signally  b^t  him.  It  had  now  become 
the  rule  for  the  French  to  lose,  and  Ger¬ 
man  troops  of  any  quality  did  not  hesitate 
to  engage  them  against  odds,  so  confident 
had  t^y  learned  to  be  of  the  result  As 
to  the  Army  of  the  Loire,  it  began  to 
make  itself  felt  by  little  excursions,  there¬ 
by  challenging  the  attention  of  the  enemy, 
who,  by  drafts  from  the  different  arnoies, 
quickly  composed  a  new  corps,  which  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  General 
von  der  Taim.  This  corps  marched  upon 
de  la  Motte  Rouge,  and  the  first  event  of 
die  expedition  was  the  unusual  one  of  a 
slight  French  success.  For  some  of  the 
cavalry  which  covered  the  advance  were 
set  upon  at  Ablis  by  some  /ran(-4ir<urs, 
and  very  severely  handled.  The  combat 
there  was,  however,  a  subordinate  affair, 
and  did  not  in  any  wise  arrest  the  advance 
of  der  Tann's  divisions,  which  fell  in  on 
the  8th  October  with  the  foremost  brigade, 
and  drove  it  back  upon  supports  which 
came  up,  but  in  most  disproportioned 
strength.  The  French,  though  over¬ 
matched,  made  a  respectable  stand,  but 
were  driven  back  with  heavy  loss  of  pris¬ 
oners  and  guns  upon  Orleans,  which, 
however,  they  did  not  hold.  De  la  Motte 
Rouge  made  a  show  of  defending  the  city 
on  the  approach  of  Von  der  Tann,  but 
unsuccesi^Uy,  axul  the  Germans  entered 
the  place  on  the  nth  or  12th,  in  triumph, 
the  French  General  disappearing  from  the 
scene.  The  army  at  Lyons  could  not 
make  up  its  mind  to  become  an  army. 
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Lyons  seemed  more  intent  on  settling 
political  differences  within  its  walls,  than 
on  contributing  to  the  national  defence. 
The  army,  if  it  had  any  existence  save 
on  paper,  was  entirely  inoperative  in  tlie 
field. 

Thus  the  first  burst  of  KepuUican 
energy  was  without  any  good  result  And 
although  M.  Garabetta  did  not  cease  to 
call  succeeding  and  greater  armies  into 
existence,  the  fate  of  all  was  the  same. 
They  were  swept  away  by  the  Germans  ; 
and  it  cannot  be  said  that  at  any  time 
they  had  a  chance  of  intercepting  the 
siege  of  Metz  or  the  siege  of  Paris,  both 
which  operations  went  steadily,  if  not 
rapidly,  forward.  Of  course,  a  success  such 
as  M.  Gambetta  promised  in  the  field 
would  have  disconcerted  Uie  Germans 
grievously,  and  have  forced  them  to  look 
to  their  own  safety  and  communications, 
rather  than  to  the  reduction  of  fortresses. 
But  they  knew  well  what  they  were  about, 
and,  while  employing  the  ixxiy  of  their 
force  against  these  imix>rtant  cities,  al¬ 
ways  had  a  spare  limb  or  two  ready  and 
able  to  frustrate  the  attempts  of  M.  Gam¬ 
betta’s  armies. 

Altliough  General  de  la  Motte  Rouge 
disappeared,  the  Army  of  the  Loire  did 
not  disappear.  Either  a  second  army 
rose  from  the  remains  of  the  first,  or  the 
army  of  de  la  Motte  Rouge  was  only  part 
of  a  greater  army,  which  still  was  an¬ 
nounced,  and  which  at  length  again  took 
the  field  under  the  command  of  a  myste¬ 
rious  chiefj  General  d’Aurelles  de  Pala^ne, 
about  whom  we  know  about  as  much  as 
we  do  of  Melchisedec.  He  turns  up  of 
a  sudden  a  full-blown  General,  his  ante¬ 
cedents  unknown,  a  romantic  interest 
about  his  mission.  He  is  said  to  be  this 
personage  and  that  personage,  and  some¬ 
times,  as  Mrs.  Malaprop  said  Cerberus, 
three  gentlemen  at  once.  He  came,  he 
saw,  tmt  he  did  not  conquer ;  and  he  dis¬ 
appeared  as  mystically  as  he  came  on  the 
stage.  He,  however,  was,  at  his  first 
coming,  the  chief  hope  of  France.  Gen¬ 
eral  Bourbaki  had  gone  to  reorganize  the 
forces  in  the  north.  Garibaldi  was  prepar¬ 
ing  for  a  partisan  warfare  in  the  Vosges, 
when  the  world  was  astonished  by  the 
second  memorable  event  of  the  war. 
Metz  capitulated  on  the  27th  October, 
three  French  Marshals  and  1 73,000.  French 
troops  thus  becoming  prisoners  of  war, 
and  yielding  up  their  arms  and  stores. 
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This  blow  differed  from  the  calamity  of 
Sedan,  inasimich  as  that  it  was  expected. 
But,  moderated  as  it  was  by  this  fore¬ 
knowledge,  it  was  still  a  most  astounding 
event  Another  huge  army  moved  awav 
as  prisoners  from  the  theatre  of  war,  all 
hope  gone  of  France  having  the  aid  of 
regular  forces  during  the  contest,  another 
immense  encouragement  afforded  to  the 
invader,  and  the  very  darkest  omens  for 
besieged  Paris  ; — these  results  followed 
when  the  fortress  of  Met*  succumbed  to 
famine.  We  did  not  turn  aside  from  the 
narration  of  events  in  the  provinces  to 
note,  as  they  occurred,  incidents  of  the 
siege,  and  indeed  the  incidents  are  not 
remarkable.  Bazaine’s  army  did  not  re¬ 
main  quiescent  after  it  was  driven  upon 
Metz  on  the  i8th  August,  but  it  did  noth¬ 
ing  to  affect  the  result  of  the  war.  On 
the  3 lit  August  a  sortie  was  made,  in¬ 
tended,  it  was  thought,  to  be  in  concert 
with  an  attack  exacted  to  be  made  by 
M’ Mahon  from  without  But  M’ Mahon 
was  then  in  extremis  at  Sedan.  On  the 
27th  September  and  the  7th  October  Ba- 
zaine  made  heavy  sorties,  the  last  of  them 
a  serious  affair,  but  unsuccessful ;  and 
many  minor  assaults  were  also  made  upon 
the  beleaguering  force,  which  neverthe¬ 
less  through  all  held  its  ground,  and 
eventually  attained  its  object  Of  course 
this  capture  cleared  the  chess-board  in  a 
great  degree.  Expectation  was  centred 
on  Paris,  on  the  calculation  how  long  it 
could  hold  out,  an4  on  the  operations  of 
the  armies  which  still  kept  the  field — hop¬ 
ing  yet,  amid  the  gloom  of  misfortune  and 
of  coming  winter,  to  do  something  for 
deliverance.  Although  from  the  3i8t 
October  to  3i8t  January  is  as  long  a 
period  as  that  which  contained  the  most 
stirring  events  of  the  war,  this  winter 
quarter,  now  that  it  is  past,  appears  al¬ 
most  barren.  Verdun  capitulated  on  the 
8th  November,  Neu  Brisach  on  the  nth 
of  the  same  month,  Phalsburg  on  the  1 2th 
December — the  fortresses  thus  passing 
one  after  another  into  the  invaders’  hands. 
Neither  the  fighting  without  nor  the  sallies 
from  within,  although  both  frequently 
occurred,  at  all  affected  the  progress  of 
the  siege  of  Paris,  which  went  on  with 
stem  persistency.  For  many  weeks  the 
reading  world  was  amused  with  accounts 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Prassian  siege  train, 
and  the  approaching  commencement  of 
regular  siege  works  ;  but  week  after  week 
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slipped  away,  and  though  distant  batteries 
were  constructedi  there  was  no  sign  of  a 
vigorous  attack.  We  have  said  before, 
and  we  say  again,  that  the  Prussians 
risked  a  great  deal  by  this  course.  Great 
as  was  their  superiority  in  so  many  re¬ 
spects,  they  were  not  secure  from  the 
many  accidents  which  come  sometimes  to 
disconcert  the  very  best  laid  plans.  Had 
fortune  but  smiled  for  a  day  or  two  on 
one  of  the  French  armies  in  the  field,  and 
enabled  it  to  sever  the  Cierman  communi¬ 
cations,  die  raising  of  the  siege,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  a  difficult  retreat  through  the  snow, 
mi^  have  ensued.  But  the  result  has 
now  justified  all  that  was  done. 

About  the  8th  of  November  the  French 
Army  of  the  Ixiire  was  in  motion,  and 
even  achieved  a  slight  success.  F'or, 
being  far  more  numerous  than  the  army 
of  General  von  der  Tann,  it  advanced 
upon  Orleans  where  that  General  was, 
and  obliged  him  to  leave  the  town,  and  to 
retreat  with  some  loss.  But  he  was  soon 
reinforced,  and  acting  once  more  in  con¬ 
cert  with  other  corps. '  ITie  Army  of  the 
Loire  did  not  follow  up  its  success.  Mean¬ 
while  General  Bourteki,  who  had  been 
organizing  troops  in  the  north  of  France, 
was  tranrferred  to  the  east  by  M.  Gam- 
betta.  An  army  appeared  in  Bnttany,  and 
Garibaldi  was  by  this  time  in  the  south 
near  Dijon.  All  these  armies  experienced 
reverses  about  the  begirming  of  December. 
The  Army  of  the  Loire  was  so  crushingly 
defeated  oy  a  German  force  numericiuly 
far  inferior,  that  for  a  long  while  it  was  said 
to  have  altogether  dispersed.  But  it  had 
not  altogether  disperse^i.  Chanzy,  at  the 
head  of  one  portion,  did  some  hard  fight¬ 
ing,  and  kept  the  field  near  Le  Mans  ; 
and  Bourbaki,  who  from  the  east  had  join¬ 
ed  cPAurelles  de  Paladine,  was  near  Boor- 
ges.  DAurelles  was  not  heard  of  as  a 
leader  again ;  but  Chanzy  and  Bourbaki 
continued  their  campaign  through  Decem¬ 
ber  and  January.  Faidherbe  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  the  corps  in  the  north 
from  which  Bourbaki  had  been  removed  ; 
and  these  names  remained  connected  with 
the  field  operations  until  the  armistice 
which  followed  the  capitulation  of  the 
capital.  After  the  signal  defeat  of  the 
Army  of  the  Ixrire,  the  chief  of  the  Prus¬ 
sian  staff  sent  information  of  the  event  to 
the  commandant  of  Paris.  The  latter, 
however,  rqilied  that  Paris  would  defend 
itself  independently  ;  and  Paris,  without 
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doubt,  was  led  to  entertain  a  belief  of  the 
state  of  things  outside  very  different  (roni 
the  facts  that  were  know’n  elsewhere.  One 
of  these  facts  was,  the  increase  of  the 
German  forces  in  France  by  a  very  large 
number — it  was  said,  1 50,000  men. 
Another  effect  of  the  defeat  was,  that  the 
French  Government  removed  from  Tours 
to  ilordeaux.  The  different  armies  in  the 
held  did  not  again  cause  much  sensation 
till  the  very  end  of  the  year,  and  then 
General  Faidberbe  in  the  north  took  up 
the  fighting,  and  was  opposed  by  General 
ManteuffeL  At  first  Fai^erbe,  though  he 
gave  ground,  maintained  pertinaciously 
that  he  had  beaten  the  Germans  ;  but  it 
was  soon  apparent  that  the  beating  could 
have  been  ^eoretical  only,  as  Faidherbe 
was  in  retreat  to  the  north,  whereas  his 
object  was  to  advance  on  Paris.  Great 
hopes  were  then  rested  upon  General 
Chanzy,  who  was  advancing  on  Paris  from 
the  south-west,  and  whose  guns  the  un¬ 
happy  Parisians  thought  they  heard  as  he 
pressed  on  to  their  relief ;  but,  alas !  Chanzy 
had  been  taken  in  hand  by  the  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg  and  cruelly  entreated.  His 
.army,  if  not  annihilated,  was  dispersed 
'and  rendered  incapable  for  a  long  time  of 
being  again  formidable.  General  Bour- 
baki,  though  not  so  completely  beaten  as 
Chanzy,  was  making  but  a  sorry  fight  of  it 
near  Belfort.  He  too  claimed  victories, 
while  his  movements  too  plainly  appeared 
the  consequences  of  defeat.  In  fact,  the 
effervescence  which  M.  Gambetta  had 
excited  in  the  Departments  was  generally 
and  effectually  quelled  just  by  the  time 
when  the  distres^  capital  had  borne  the 
straitness  of  the  siege  to  the  last  degree  of 
endurance. 

From  the  middle  of  September,  when 
Paris  was  invested,  till  the  end  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  when  it  became  suddenly  clear  that 
the  sad  game  was  played  out,  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  city  seems  to  have  been  very 
great.  Its  behavior  under  trial  was  far 
better  than  any  expected  it  to  be.  One 
not  very  violent  attempt  was  made  to 
overset  the  Government  of  National  De¬ 
fence,  and  that  was  the  only  political  ebul¬ 
lition  of  consequence  until  the  very  end, 
when,  as  we  have  only  lately  been  learn¬ 
ing,  there  was  again  some  disturbance. 
The  deportment  of  the  citizens  during 
the  siege  appears  to  have  been  grave, 
as  became  .  the  situation — not  fnvolous 
and  reckless,  not  fanatically  violent,  but 
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steadily  determined  and  sanguine  to  a  de¬ 
gree  as  long  as  there  was  the  least  ground 
or  apparent  ground  for  hope.  Ine  de¬ 
fence  of  the  city  was,  on  the  whole,  quite 
as  good  as  could  have  been  exiiected  un¬ 
der  all  the  circumstances.  At  first  there 
was  an  idea  that  the  garrison  could  sally 
and  cut  their  way  through  the  German 
line  ;  and  attempts  were  made  on  differ¬ 
ent  occasions,  but  in  vain.  The  first  of 
these  was  on  the  19th  September  ;  there 
were  small  sorties  on  the  23d,  and  a  sortie 
in  force  on  the  30th,  none  of  them  improv¬ 
ing  the  condition  of  the  besieged.  On 
the  30th  November  a  sortie  in  great  force 
under  General  Ducrot  sallied  and  attack¬ 
ed  the  three  villages  of  Champigny,  Brie, 
and  Villiers,  of  all  which  they  obtained 
tenjporary  possession.  The  fighting  was 
very  severe,  and  Ducrot’ s  force,  though  it 
retired  under  the  shelter  of  the  guns,  was 
for  some  days  outside  the  walls.  It  is 
supposed  that  Trochu  had  notice  of  the 
advance  at  this  time  of  the  armies  of  the 
Loire,  the  north,  and  the  east,  and  that 
the  sortie  was  designed  to  co-operate  with 
these.  After  all  this  fighting  the  invest¬ 
ment  remained  undisturbed,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  armies  were  all  disposed  of. 
On  the  19th  January  another  grand  sortie, 
supposed  to  have  been  made  to  satisfy 
popular'  clamor  rather  than  by  the  will  of 
(General  Trochu,  came  out,  and  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  dislodge  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  At  the  commencement  of  the  siege 
the  French  worked  diligently  at  the  con¬ 
struction  of  auxiliary  and  connecting 
works,  in  some  of  which  they  established 
fonnidable  batteries,  which  might  have 
added  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  fortifi¬ 
cations.  And  towards  the  end  of  December 
General  Trochu  provisioned  Mont  Vale- 
rien,  and  strengthened  it,  for  the  purpose, 
as  was  thought,  of  making  it  a  citadel. 
One  of  the  new  redoubts.  Mount  Avron, 
became  troublesome  to  the  Prussians,  who 
replied  vigorously  to  its  fire,  and,  to  their 
surprise,  found  that  it  had  been  abandon¬ 
ed,  after  thirty-six  hour’s  fighting,  on  the 
a9th  December.  This  abandonment  re¬ 
mains  a  great  discredit  to  the  French 
troops.  For  the  work  was  found  to  be  re- 
marlcably  strong  and  well  provided,  so  that 
a  proper  spirit  would  undoubtedly  have 
turned  it  to  great  account.  It  took  a 
month  to  construct. 

After  having  once  begun  to  fire  at  Mont 
Avron,  the  Prussians  did  not  again  desist 
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from  the  use  of  their  artillery.  The  three 
months’  blockade  and  the  trials  of  winter 
had  evidently  made  them  somewhat  dis¬ 
trustful  of  their  own  plans,  and  a  half¬ 
hearted  attack  was  commenced  on  the 
forts  and  enceinte.  Shells  here  and  there 
fell  within  the  city,  causing  more  or  less 
damage.  But  it  may  be  assumed  now  that 
this  expenditure  of  projectiles  did  not  in 
the  least  hasten  the  capitulation  of  the 
city.  As  long  as  there  was  food,  on  ever 
so  small  a  scale,  Paris  resisted  ;  when  ut¬ 
ter  starvation  stared  her  in  the  face,  she 
yielded. 

It  should  be  the  endeavor  of  France 
now,  as  it  is  the  wish  and  the  hope  of  all 
Europe,  to  bring  this  abominable  war  to  an 
end.  History- will  count  up  its  battles  and 
its  gigantic  operations,  will  tell  of  France’s 
humiliation  and  the  cession  of  her  terri¬ 


tory.  Fame  will  trumpet  the  German 
victories  as  indeed  she  is  bound  to  do,  and 
name  Prussia  first  among  the  nations  in 
council  as  in  the  held.  ,But  in  the  homes 
and  in  the  hearts  of  both  the  German  and 
the  French  peoples,  there  will  remain  for 
many  a  day  recollections  of  this  diabolical 
war,  which  patriotism  cannot  cure,  to 
which  honor’s  voice  cannot  minister.  We 
may  not  refuse  our  sympathy,  to  bleeding 
hearts ;  but  justice  will  not  be  quite 
swallowed  up  in  compassion.  We  cannot 
forget  the  contemptible  quarrel  out  of 
which  all  this  misery  and  destruction 
arose  ;  and  much  as  we  may  pity  the  in¬ 
dividual  sufferers,  we  cannot  forgive  the 
unbridled  arrogance  which  has  wantonly 
drawn  a  pall  over  Europe,  and  revived  the 
feuds  of  barbarism  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury. 


F raier'i  Man^ine. 

WHAT  THE  CHINESE  REALLY  THINK  OF  EUROPEANS. 
BY  A  NATIVE  I.ITERATE. 


[This  very  curious  paper  was  written  a  few 
months  ago  in  Chinese,  and  in  China,  by  an 
educated  native  of  that  country,  and  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  a  gentleman  in 
whose  competency  and  faithfulness  we  can 
confide. — Ed.  of  Praser^s  Magasine."] 

The  Master  said,  “  My  doctrines  make  no 
way.  I  will  get  upon  a  raft  and  float  about 
on  the  %t2i.—CoHfucian  Classics,  book  5, 
chap.  6. 

A  STRANGER  from  the  Province  of  Kan- 
suh,  on  arriving  at  Yangchow,  applies  to  a 
graduate  from  Shanghae  for  information 
respecting  the  manners  and  customs,  reli¬ 
gion  and  morals,  trade  and  laws,  of  the 
foreigners  residing  at  the  open  Treaty 
ports. 

Stranger :  “  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  be  truly  grateful  for  the  many 
benefits  we  have  enjoyed  since  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  ports  to  foreign  trade.  In  the 
first  place,  our  daily  wants  are  supplied  at 
a  very  moderate  rate  by  the  foreign  mer¬ 
chants,  our  rivers  and  oceans  are  turned 
into  highways  by  the  sailing  ships  and 
steamers,  our  difficulties  and  differences 
are  amicably  settled  by  consuls  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  the  ignorant  and  vicious 
are  reformed  by  the  preaching  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  and  Protestant  religions,  while  free 
hospitals  are  founded  to  heal  diseases  not 
curable  by  our  native  physicians.” 


Graduate  of  Shanghae :  “  How  extreme¬ 
ly  short-sighted  you  are,  sir !  This  is  only 
the  surface  of  affjfirs.  Outwardly  the  Chi¬ 
nese  apiJear  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with 
foreigners,  but  in  their  secret  hearts  they 
thoroughly  dislike  them;  though,  from 
fear  of  our  mandarins,  they  never  demon¬ 
strate  their  feelings  by  any  hostile  acts.” 

Kansuh  Stranger  (angrily) :  “  Sir,  you 
completely  misrepresent  the  feelings  of 
our  people  in  this  matter.  Please  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  me  what  injuries  foreigners  have 
done  us,  or  what  grievances  we  have  to 
complain  of.” 

Graduate  of  Shanghae:  “Since  you 
have  asked  me  for  information  on  these 
five*  subjects,  I  will  explain  them  suc¬ 
cinctly  ;  but  I  will  not  go  beyond  these 
limits  on  the  present  occasion.  At  the 
same  time  I  beg  you  thoroughly  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  opinions  I  state  are  those 
held  by  the  public  generally,  and  not  any 
particular  views  of  my  own.  It  is  a  rule 
of  universal  application  that  of  all  ills, 
those  which  are  permitted  to  grow  gradu¬ 
ally  and  without  check  are  the  most  for¬ 
midable,  seeing  that  after  a  lapse  of  time 
they  become  impossible  to  stop ;  while 
with  regard  to  advantages,  it  is  most  dis¬ 
astrous  to  have  them  slowly  and  gradually 
abstracted,  whereby,  after  long  years  of 
pinching  and  scraping,  we  eventually  fall 
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into  poverty  and  distress.  When  foreign 
ers  deprive  ns  of  our  advantages  and  do 
us  injuries,  is  it  likely  that  we  should  ac¬ 
quiesce  without  murmuring  ?  We  natur- 
jdly  harbor  feelings  of  resentment ;  often, 

I  allow,  on  account  of  very  trilling  causes, 
but  which,  1  fear,  will  one  day  tend  to 
very  serious  consequences.  Instead  of,  as 
yon  suggest,  feeling  very  grateful,  reflection 
on  these  subjects  only  makes  me  feel 
more  sad  ;  and  if  you  will  listen  to  what 
I  am  about  to  say,  you  will  perceive  that 
I  have  good  cause  for  so  doing. 

.  “  I.  With  respect  to  religions,  the  Pro¬ 
testant  faith  is  propagated  by  the  English 
and  Americans,  and  the  Catholic  b^  the 
French.  Their  ostensible  motive  m  so 
doing  is  to  reform  mankind  ;  their  leading 
doctrine  being  to  ‘  treat  others  as  them¬ 
selves.’  This  is  the  same  as  our  Confu- 
cian  doctrine  of  ‘  reciprocity ;  ’  but  their 
reasons  for  promulgating  it  are  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  our  own. 

“  Owing  to  the  dissimilarity  in  habit  and 
disposition,  foreigners  fear  that  we  shall 
insult  and  injure  them,  and  therefore  preach 
this  doctrine  of  reciprocity  in  order  to 
benefit  by  its  application.  Their  real 
motive  is  to  obtain  protection  through 
preaching,  and  thus  enable  their  trade  to 
be  carried  on  without  hindrance  or  disas¬ 
ter;  and  they  look  to  such  Chinese  as 
may  go  over  to  their  persuasion  to  give 
timely  warning  in  case  any  hostile  aggres¬ 
sions  are  contemplated. 

“  Anticipating  that  few  of  our  nation 
would  believe  their  doctrines,  they  try  to 
draw  them  into  their  toils  by  making  use 
of  grandiloquent  terras,  such  as  ‘The 
Ix>rd  of  Heaven,’  ‘  The  Supreme  Ruler,’ 

‘  The  Creator  and  Governor  of  heaven 
and  earth,  of  mankind  and  all  things ;’ 
while  they  violently  traduce  our  Confutnan, 
Buddhist,  and  Taouist  religions,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  absurd  rite  of  sacrificing  to 
the  spirit  of  our  ancestors.  Admitting  for 
argument’s  sake  that  what  they  say  is  true, 
what  Being,  pray,  created  ‘  the  Supreme 
Ruler,’  or  ‘  the  I^ord  of  Heaven,’  or  where 
did  he  reside  before  the  heavens  were  cre¬ 
ated  ?  These  tales  always  remind  me  of 
our  own  Pwankoo,  who  is  also  said  to 
have  created  the  heavens  :  but  all  this  is 
merely  conjecture  and  application ;  for  in 
the  days  of  high  antiquity  writing  was  un¬ 
known,  and  so  neither  facts  nor  dates 
have  been  handed  down  for  the  enlighten¬ 
ment  of  posterity. 


“  Again,  the  Protestants  and  Cathohes 
calumniate  each  other  on  every  occa.sion  ; 
and  not  only  cannot  the  nations  of  Europe, 
even  the  neighboring  nations,  attain  to 
religious  unity,  but  even  in  one  single 
country,  as,  for  example,  England,  there 
are  Catholics  among  Protestants,  while 
in  France  there  are  Protestants  among 
Catholics.  Again,  among  these  Chris¬ 
tians  themselves  there  are  many  disorderly 
characters  and  even  criminal  offenders, 
and  therefore  it  would  seem  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  make  the  Chinese  perfectly 
good,  even  though  they  were  made  tho¬ 
rough  believers.  In  short,  to  leave  their 
own  countries  to  come  here  to  preach  is 
to  stultify  themselves  by  throwing  away 
the  substance  to  grasp  at  the  shadow.  A 
few  persons  here  and  there  join  their  reli¬ 
gions,  but  they  are  without  exception  the 
idle  and  dissipated  ;  there  are  also,  I 
believe,  one  or  two  reading  men  amongst 
them,  but  they  are  notorious  scamps  and 
vagatonds.  In  sum,  people  who  profess 
Chnstianity  are  invariably  said  to  eat 
Christianity,  because  they  use  their  religion 
as  a  means  of  getting  their  livelihood : 
hence  it  is  very  apparent  that  the  ruling 
motives  w’ith  ^e  converts  are,  either  to 
obtain  a  living,  or  to  take  advantage  of  the 
indiscriminate  mingling  of  the  sexes  in 
the  chapels  to  gratify  their  lusts.  Still 
w'orse,  many  converts,  like  the  fox  in  the 
fable,  who  associated  himself  with  the 
tiger  to  avail  himself  of  the  latter’s  awful 
majesty,  act  in  the  most  lawless  manner, 
and  persuade  the  foreign  missionaries  to 
screen  them  when  arrested  by  the  man¬ 
darins,  while  in  any  difficulties  with  their 
well-behaved  fellow-countrymen  they  call 
on  their  confederate  religionists  for  assist¬ 
ance.  The  harm  these  men  do  increases 
with  lapse  of  time ;  and,  as  a  case  in 
point,  I  may  mention  that  the  Taeping 
rebels  set  apart  one  day  in  seven  for  wor¬ 
ship,  when  they  recited  the  praises  of  the 
Almighty  Ruler  and  Jesus. 

“  At  ^e  present  time  the  Protestant  mis¬ 
sionaries  are  tolerably  well  behaved,  but 
all  sorts  of  strange  things  go  on  anoongst 
the  Catholics.  These  latter  style  them¬ 
selves  Spiritual  Fathers,  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  interior  actually  assume  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  our  Civil  Mandarins  of  the  3rd 
class,  when  the  common  people  make  use 
of  their  influential  support  as  a  cover  for 
the  perpetration  of  all  sorts  of  enormities. 
Several  years  ago,  before  the  ports  were 
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opened  to  foreign  trade,  although  even 
then  this  religion  was  practised,  the  fo¬ 
reign  missionaries  did  not  dare  to  go  about 
openly  through  fear  of  arrestment  by 
the  local  authorities ;  therefore  they  were 
escorted  from  place  to  place  by  native 
converts  during  the  night,  dressed  in  Chi¬ 
nese  clothes,  travelling  on  land  in  gesta- 
torial  chairs,  and  on  water  in  boats.  Nay, 
so  much  did  they  apprehend  discovery, 
that  they  actually  simulated  the  recum¬ 
bent  posture'  of  disease  to  prevent  any 
exposure  of  their  features.  As  far  as  their 
professions  are  concerned,  they  diligently 
exhort  people  to  lead  virtuous  lives,  but 
their  actions  rather  resemble  those  of 
thieves  and  robbers  lurking  privily  under 
cover  of  the  night  As  both  sexes  mingle 
indiscriminately  at  their  places  of  worship, 
it  has  been  found  impossible  to  prevent 
illicit  intercourse,  while  some  of  the  wo¬ 
men  who  never  marry  are  called  sacred 
virgins,  their  special  duty  being  to  attend 
upon  the  S})iritual  Fathers. 

“  The  chief  object  of  the  French  nation 
in  this  country  is  to  establish  missions, 
their  trade  not  being  more  than  one-hun¬ 
dredth  part  of  that  of  the  other  nations. 
They  make  monthly  disbursements  for 
the  subsistence  of  their  converts,  and  we 
Chinese  are  very  anxious  to  find  out  in 
what  manner  they  intend  to  indemnify 
themselves  for  the  very  large  amounts  so 
elaborately  expended.  Naturally,  they 
only  use  their  religion  as  a  means  of  form¬ 
ing  a  secret  confederacy,  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  information  respecting  the  manners 
and  dispositions  of  the  natives,  and  the 
nature  and  capabilities  of  the  country. 
The  very  oi>ening  of  ports  in  the  interior 
to  foreign  trade  is  the  direct  result  of  the 
missionaries  having  previoosly  spread 
themselves  thither.  In  sum,  even  sim¬ 
pletons  must  perceive  that  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  these  people  are  perfectly  inscru¬ 
table. 

“  ‘  The  Supreme  Ruler  *  is  a  title  ai> 
plied  to  Heaven,  but  the  sages  of  antiqui¬ 
ty  state,  in  the  classics,  that  this  was 
merely  name  of  a  fictitious  object  or 
picture  created  by  the  imaginations  of  the 
early  Kmperors  for  the  purpose  of  im¬ 
pressing  upon  their  own  hearts  a  feeling 
of  reverential  awe.  Now  the  Protestant 
missionaries  ignorantly  apply  this  term  to 
the  Father  of  Jesus. 

**  It  has  been  handed  down  from  the 
days  of  remote  antiquity  that,  from  the 


Emperor  to  the  meanest  of  his  subjects, 
men  sacrifice  to  their  ancestors  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  their  children  the  vir¬ 
tue  of  filial  piety,  by  reminding  them  of 
Aeir  origin ;  while  the  design  in  sacrific¬ 
ing  to  the  spirits  of  the  just  is,  by  recom¬ 
pensing  past  moral  excellence,  to  stimu¬ 
late  alike  emulation  amongst  the  living, 
and  warn  the  ignorant  and  vicious. 

“The  religions  of  Buddh  and  Taou 
supplement  the  temporal  laws  of  the  land 
by  doctrines  of  rewards  and  punishments 
in  a  future  state  of  existence ;  that  is, 
they  make  use  of  the  doctrine  of  spirits  to 
keep  mankind  in  the  paths  of  virtue. 
Our  learned  scholars  and  officials  show 
the  utmost  respect  for,  but  hold  aloof 
from,  all  these  tenets,  and  it  is  only  the 
common  people  who  crudely  accept  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  foreign  missiona¬ 
ries,  being  ignorant  of  their  abstruse  na¬ 
ture,  deem  themselves  called  upon  to  ridi¬ 
cule  and  vilify  these  doctrines — a  course^ 
we  think,  exhibiting  a  lamentable  want 
both  of  judgment  and  good  taste.  The 
wise  scholars  aiui  officials  of  China  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  missionaries  only  preach  to 
obtain  self-protection,  and  that  while  af¬ 
fecting  to  inculcate  morality  by  the  min¬ 
gling  of  the  sexes,  they  subvert  the  man¬ 
ners  of  our  countrymen.  Therefore  no 
just  man  ever  becomes  a  convert  Again, 
there  are  foreign  missionaries,  fiatk  male 
and  female,  who  arouse  the  8us]ncions 
and  excite  the  odium  of  the  pec^le 
dressing  and  parading  the  streets  in  Chi¬ 
nese  clothes  ;  and  this  vagary  gave  rise 
some  time  ago  to  a  popular  demonstra¬ 
tion  in  this  very  city. 

“  In  sum,  the  only  religions  worthy  of 
the  name  are  those  which  do  not  injure, 
but  benefit  mankind.  What  reason  is 
there,  then,  for  reducing  all  religions  into 
one,  thereby  aiding  the  selfish  schemes  of 
evil-minded  men,  who  disgrace  the  name 
of  their  co-religionists,  call  down  upon 
them  the  ^ave  disapproval  of  our  scholars 
and  offiaals,  and  the  resentment  of  all 
well-meaning  men  ? 

“2.  The  hospitals  are  established  by 
the  missioi^  and  the  foreign  physicians 
pass  examinations  before  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  practise.  They  are  intimately 
versed  in  anatomy,  and  their  treatment  of 
wounds  and  ulcers  is  marvellously  skiMuL 
There  are  only  one  or  two  in  a  hundred 
who  are  not  very  well  acquainted  with 
the  lesser  joints,  become  nervous  when 
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I  operating,  and  send  to  other  practitioners 

for  advice  and  assistance. 

“  In  dealing  with  ontward  diseases  they 
are  very  fond  of  using  the  knife  and  lan¬ 
cet.  They  first  stupefy  the  patient  with 
medicine,  so  that  he  cannot  f^l  pain,  and 
then  perform  operations  with  the  knife 
and  saw.  Ifi  however,  they  first  paid 
some  attention  to  the  various  constitu¬ 
tions  of  their  patients,  they  would  not 
meet  with  so  many  mishaps  as  they  now 
do.  Stupefying  medicine  lowers  the  ani- 
!  mal  spirits,  while  the  use  of  the  knife 

causes  a  loss  of  blood,  and  the  combined 
,  shock  sometimes  kills  a  patient  already 

)  much  enfeebled  by  disease.  I  have 

*  known  four  or  five  cases  where  death  has 

[  resulted  from  amputation  of  the  thigh  or 

!  operation  for  goitre. 

“  They  usujdly  treat  internal  complaints 
'  widi  opening  medicines  and  emetics ;  but, 

I  in  my  opinion,  too  strong  doses  are  given. 

;  Where,  however,  they  most  signally  fail  is 

in  cases  of  low  fever  and  the  convulsions 
of  children,  when  they  lose  very  many  of 
their  patients.  This  is  the  result  of  the 
diet  they  order  being  unsuited  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  disease. 

“  What,  however,  our  countrymen  take 
the  gravest  exception  to  is  the  immodest 
I  employment  of  male  practitioners  in  mid¬ 

wifery  cases.  They  are  not  at  all  aware 
i  that  this  is  the  immediate  result  of  the 

I  high  esteem  in  which  slender  waists  are 

;  held  [among  Kuropeans],  and  the  conse¬ 

quent  tight  bandaging — a  custom  which, 
like  the  tying  up  of  the  feet  of  our  own 
countrywomen,  has  come  down  from  the 
times  of  remote  antiquity. 

‘^The  scandals  whKdi  were  afloat  some 
time  back  in  this  city  of  Yangchoa' and 
!  other  places,  though  highly  exaggerated, 

took  their  origin  in  well-known  facts. 
Foreign  phyncians  are  ever  hunting  after 
and  gaining  possession  of  the  dead  bodies 
of  young  (^Idren  for  the  purpose  of  find¬ 
ing  out  the  causes  of  their  deaths  by  dis¬ 
section.  Some  years  ago  a  boat  was  up¬ 
set  in  one  of  our  rivers,  and  a  foreign 
,  doctor,  seeing  the  dead  bodies  floating 

past,  htd  them  dragged  ashore  and  taken 
to  his  house.  The  relatives  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  having  traced  their  bodies,  the 
doctor  was  ordered,  at  the  instance  of  our 
mandarins,  to  hand  them  over,  when,  on 
removing  the  wrappers  with  which  the 
bodies  were  enveloped,  they  found,  to 
their  inexpressible  horror,  that  vast  aper¬ 


tures  ha^l  been  made  m  their  heads  and 
breasts ! 

“  The  few  Chinese  who  were  acquainted  j 

with  foreign  usages  knew  that  ^is  was  I 

merely  a  case  of  dissection  performed  for  \ 

the  sake  of  learning  only  ;  but  even  they  I 

were  inexpressibly  shocked,  for,  as  they  j: 

naturally  said,  ‘What  fearful  crimes  can  ji 

these  dead  have  committed  that  they  { 

should  thus  be  cut  to  pieces,  a  punish-  i: 

ment  more  barbarous  than  our  extreme  j. 

penalty  of  death  by  laceration  ?  ’  [! 

“  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  bulk  of  I 
our  population,  who,  of  course,  are  totally  | 
ignorant  of  foreigners  and  their  customs, 

Mieve  that  they  extract  the  hearts,  brains, 
livers,  and  eyes  from  dead  bodies  to  mix 
with  their  medicines,  and  angrily  circulate 
tales  to  the  effect  that  they  kidnap  children 
by  means  of  stupefacient  medicines,  throw¬ 
ing  what  is  left  of  their  bodies  into  the 
surgery  buckets,  where  they  are  dissolved 
or  otherwise  made  -away  with.  These 
suspicions  cannot  be  explained  away ;  and 
thence  result  much  resentment  and  ill-  | 
feeling.  |j 

“  3.  Foreign  merchants  coming  to  this  i 
country  for  the  express  purpose  of  selling 
their  own  products  and  purchasing  ours, 
it  would  appear  at  first  sight  that  we  reap¬ 
ed  a  great  benefit  by  obtaining  foreign 
goods  cheaply  and  selling  our  own  at  a  I 

fair  rate.  Unfortunately,  however,  these  [  i 

woollen  and  cotton  cloths  have  quite  driv-  ! . 
en  our  staple  silk  and  cotton  fabrics  out  | 

of  the  markets.  Now,  our  countrymen  | 

indulge  in  very  severe  comments  on  the  1 1 

conduct  of  foreign  merchants  in  dissemin-  f  j 

ating  poison  over  the  empire  in  the  shape  1 1 

of  opium ;  but  instead  of  cutting  off  the  I  j 

spring,  they  only  think  of  damming  up  the  1 1 

stream  ;  for  after  all  it  is  quite  as  much  I 

our  fault  in  smoking  as  theirs  in  selling  the  ! 

opium.  Besides,  there  is  so  great  a  quan-  | 

tity  grown  in  our  country  now,  that  there 
would  still  be  an  adequate  supply  in  case 
it  were  no  longer  imported  from  abroad.  i 
In  all  these  matters  the  sole  aim  of  the 
foreigners  is  to  acquire  money.  They 
build  bridges  and  make  roads,  not  from 
public-spinted  motives,  but  to  gain  by  the 
levied  tolls,  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
they  are  so  anxious  to  open  gold,  silver, 
coal  mines,  &c. 

“  With  remand  to  transportation  of  for¬ 
eign  goods  into  the  interior,  not  one  ven¬ 
ture  in  a  thousand  is  really  despatched  by 
foreign  merchants,  but  they  obtain  transit  i  ^ 
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certificates  from  the  foreign  custonvhouses 
to  enable  the  Chinese  purchasers  to  evade 
the  local  dues  and  imposts.  The  most 
extraordinary  circumstance  of  all,  however, 
is  that  foreign  merchants  are  simple  enough 
to  war  against  their  own  interests  by  fur¬ 
nishing  Chinese  dealers  with  transit  passes 
for  goods  purchased  by  Chinese  from 
Canton,  and  even  Ningpo  native  dealers, 
thereby  enabling  them  to  By  the  British 
flag  and  evade  all  inland  dues,  while  the 
foreign  custom-houses  prudently  resolve  to 
take  no  notice  of  such  acts,  as  they  derive 
tlie  benefit  of  additional  transit  dues. 

“  Again,  natives  of  Ningpo  and  Canton, 
who  are  either  friends  of  or  are  themselves 
compradores  in  foreign  houses,  establish 
business  premises  of  their  own  in  back 
streets,  where  they  display  large  sign¬ 
boards,  with  the  style  of  “  Messrs.  So  and 
So’s  Eastern  or  Western  Warehouse,” 
while  all  their  bills  and  drafts  run  in  their 
own  trading  name  ot  designation.  Not 
requiring  much  capital,  and  having  no  ex¬ 
pensive  establishments  to  keep  up,  these 
'  men  sell  their  goods  at  a  much  lower  rate, 
and,  in  fact,  nefU’ly  drive  their  foreign 
masters  out  of  the  market,  who,  like  sim¬ 
pletons,  get  diem  out  of  their  difficulties 
with  regard  to  transit  certificates,  as  well 
as  any  troubles  with  the  mandarins.  Thus 
these  Chinese  owners  of  pseudo-foreign 
warehouses  evade  all  local  dues,  at  the 
same  time  taking  away  business  from  the 
foreign  merchants  and  causing  a  perfect 
stagnation  in  their  trade. 

“  Tea  and  silk  are  the  staple  exports 
from  this  country.  When  the  samples  ar¬ 
rive  from  the  interior  a  fierce  competition 
commences  amongst  the  foreigners,  and 
the  prices  gradually  increase.  The  teas 
are  sold  by  sample,  afleir  inspection  of 
which  the  buyer  ships  off  his  tea  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  examine  the  bulk, 
so  that  he  does  not  know  until  it  has  cross¬ 
ed  the  ocean,  whether  it  has  been  injured 
or  is  of  inferior  quality.  There  have  been 
flagrant  cases  in  which  teas  have  been 
wetted  during  the  transit  from  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  then  have  been  re-dried,  mixed 
with  good  teas,  and  sold  to  the  very  great 
loss  of  the  foreign  purchasers,  who  fall  in¬ 
to  the  toils  so  craftily  spread  for  them  by 
certain  of  our  native  tea-dealers. 

“Again,  foreign  merchants  are  unable 
to  combine  for  any  object  Some  years 
ago,  at  a  southern  port,  they  agreed  at  a 
public  meeting  to  receive  sj>ecie  only  in 


payment  for  their  goods  instead  of  promis¬ 
sory  notes,  as  had  been  the  custom  for¬ 
merly.  Ducing  the  ten  days  next  following 
no  business  whatever  was  done,  and  none 
could  imagine  in  what  manner  the  buyers 
obtained  their  usual  supply  of  foreign 
goods,  when  to  their  utter  astonishment  it 
was  discovered  that  one  of  their  munber 
bad  transported  his  goods  to  a  warehouse 
in  a  back  street  of  the  city,  where  they 
were  privily  sold  by  his  compradore  ;  thus 
alike  forfeiting  his  own  seif-respect,  and 
breaking  faith  with  his  fellow-merchants. 

“  In  our  country,  when  goods  are  sold 
inferior  in  quality  to  the  samples,  instead 
of  the  buyers  being  called  upon  to  take 
delivery,  the  sellers  are  heavily  fined. 
Now,  when  foreigners  sell  goods  inferior 
to  sample,  they  ought  to  consider  them¬ 
selves  very  liberally  dealt  with  in  not  being 
subjected  to  fines.  Instead  of  this,  they 
not  only  force  the  native  dealers  to  take 
delivery  of  the  goods,  but  make  them  pay 
interest  after  they  have  done  so,  on  the 
ground  of  delay  and  consequent  loss  of 
capital.  It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to 
them  that  so  long  as  the  money  is  not  paid 
or  the  goods  not  delivered,  no  injury  is 
done  to  either  party,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  vendor  ^ould  not  look  out  for 
an^er  purchaser.  Instead  of  doing  so, 
however,  they  petition  the  consul  to  write 
to  the  local  authorities  to  force  the  native 
traders  to  take  delivery  of  goods  inferior 
in  quality  to  the  samples  from  which  they 
purchased. 

“On  the  other  hand,  when  foreigners 
buy  goods  from  Chinese  merchants,  in  case 
they  do  not  come  up  to  the  samples  they 
not  only  decline  to  take  delivery,  but  levy 
a  fine  or  forfeit  in  addition.  Still  worse 
than  this,  it  often  happens  that  though  the 
goods  plainly  tally  with  the  samples,  for¬ 
eign  merchants  make  all  sorts  of  objec¬ 
tions,  and  insist  uprni  a  difference  of  qua¬ 
lity  in  hope  of  making  the  seller  abate  his 
price.  This  he  is  naturally  very  unwilling 
to  do ;  but  viewing  the  unpe^ments  in 
the  way  of  selling  the  particular  venture 
again,  as  also  the  expense  of  porterage 
backwards  and  forwards,  he  is  often  con¬ 
strained  to  escape  from  his  difficulties  by 
parting  with  his  goods  at  a  lower  rate. 
Now  this  kind  o(  thing  is  practised  by  one 
or  two  foreign  merchants  out  of  every  ten. 

“Formerly  both  Chinese  and  foreign 
merchants  made  large  fortunes,  but  now 
they  alike  lose  money,  six  or  seven  out 
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of  every  ten  establishments  having  closed 
since  the  opening  of  the  new  ports  in  i860. 
After  the  foreigners  lost  their  capital  they 
tried  to  refill  their  purses  by  all  sorts  of 
chicanery,  but  they  found  to  their  cost 
that  they  were  only  converting  light  into 
heavy  liabilities.  They  entertain  slight 
apprehensions  on  that  score,  however, 
bankrupts  being  very  tenderly  dealt  with 
by  foreign  laws.  Consequently  when  a 
foreigners  affairs  are  in  an  embarrassed 
state  he  exports  all  the  merchandise  he 
can  lay  his  hands  upon  across  the  ocean, 
when,  if  the  speculations  turn  out  well,  the 
Chinese  seller  obtains  payment.  Should, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  venture  turn  out 
badly,  the  foreigner  becomes  bankrupt, 
and  the  Chinaman  obtains  no  assets.  This 
is  gross  unfairness,  and  seems  based  on 
the  principle  of  taking  the  profit  ourselves 
and  letting  others  bear  the  loss. 

“Btill  worse  than  this,  the  Cantonese 
corapradores  take  advantage  of  their  mas¬ 
ters’  ignorance  of  our  language  to  cheat 
the  native  dealers  on  every  conceivable 
opportunity,  while  the  latter  have  no  means 
of  exposing  or  complaining  of  their  con¬ 
duct  to  the  foreigners.  They  can  only 
quietly  repine,  but  these  grievances  grow 
in  magnitude  in  direct  proportion  with  the 
lapse  of  time.  With  regard  to  the  Chinese 
native  trade,  it  is  gradually  and  painfully 
falling  off:  at  the  open  ports  business  cer¬ 
tainly  improves,  but  in  the  interior  it  is  in 
a  deplorable  condition. 

‘‘In  the  transaction  of  business,  drafts 
are  payable  on  presentation,  whilst  bills 
must  first  be  accepted.  After  acceptation, 
however,  it  is  contrary  to  common  sense, 
in  short  sheer  robbery,  not  to  pay  them. 
Now  the  foreign  merchants  ought  to  com¬ 
bine  to  ptit  a  stop  to  such  practices,  in¬ 
stead  of  losing  their  good  name  by  impli¬ 
cation. 

“  When  foreigners  have  leisure,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  their  rank  in  life  may  be,  they 
amuse  themselves  with  out-door  exercises, 
frequently  risking  loss  of  life  or  limb  in 
such  dai^erous  spoils  as  horse-racing, 
regattas,  feats  of  strength,  &c.  Now  the 
dress  of  foreigners,  whether  male  or  fe¬ 
male,  is  very  different  from  our  own  ;  and 
not  only  do  husbands  walk  about  with 
their  arms  intertwined  in  those  of  their 
wives,  but  their  male  friends  do  so  like¬ 
wise  in  dieir  absence.  Still  stranger  than 
this,  foreign  women  ride  about  in  gesta- 
torial  chairs,  while  the  men  trudge  along¬ 


side  on  foot.  They  support  the  women 
when  wralking,  and  are  altogether  so  stu¬ 
diously  polite  and  attentive  as  to  resemble 
our  own  footmen.  All  this  strikes  our 
countrymen  with  wonder  and  amazement, 
and  they  natundly  crowd  around  to  stare, 
when  they  are  at  once  struck  or  otherwise 
insulted.  Again,  when  looking  at  the  flow¬ 
ers  and  trees  in  foreigners’  gardens,  or 
at  the  furniture  in  their  houses,  the  foreign¬ 
ers  cither  drive  them  out  with  thick  sticks, 
or  call  for  their  Cantonese  servants  to  beat 
and  insult  them. 

“When  their  day’s  business  is  over 
foreigners  stroll  into  the  neighboring  coun¬ 
try,  and  amuse  themselves  by  setting  their 
dogs  on  the  passers-by,  or  on  the  dogs  or 
pigs  of  the  villagers.  Also  they  ride  through 
the  standing  com  and  cut  off  branches 
from  the  trees  without  the  villagers  making 
any  complaints.  Should  the  tables  be 
turned,  however,  the  natives  are  either 
soundly  beaten  by  the  injured  foreigners, 
or  sent  to  the  mandarins  for  punishment. 

“  When  foreigners  walk  in  the  streets  of 
our  cities,  in  case  a  crowd  has  collected, 
or  porters  carrying  heavy  burdens  in  front 
occasion  a  temporary  stoppage,  the  former 
make  a  way  for  themselves  by  belaboring 
the  bystanders  with-  thick  cudgels.  Al¬ 
though  these  matters  are  in  themselves 
very  trifling,  yet  they  lead  to  very  grave 
feelings  of  resentment. 

“  4.  Consuls  are  appointed  at  the  va¬ 
rious  ports  to  settle  disputes  between  our¬ 
selves  and  foreigners,  but  their  mode  of 
procedure  is  very  different  from  our  own. 

“  I  have  heard  that  their  codes  of  law 
are  of  stupendous  magnitude,  and  that  all 
cases,  however  trifling,  must  be  settled  in 
accordance  with  the  strict  letter  of  the 
written  statutes.  Now  in  our  country  the 
enticing  of  people  to  go  to  law  is  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  Penal  Code,  but  foreigners 
are  accustomed  to  employ  lawyers  to  con¬ 
duct  their  suits.  Owing  to  some  want  of 
clearness  and  method  in  the  arrangement 
of  these  statutes  and  reported  cases,  im¬ 
mense  power  is  thrown  into  the  hands  of 
these  sharpers,  who  are  able  to  bring  for¬ 
ward  clouds  of  precedents  in  favor  of  their 
clients.  Thus  at  a  foreign  trial  the  award 
is  not  given  to  him  who  has  right  on  his 
side,  but  to  the  litigant  who  employs  the 
craftiest  lawyer.  Our  merchants  have 
over  and  over  again  lost  cases  against 
foreigners,  although  they  have  employed 
the  services  of  these  men,  on  account  ol 
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their  ignorance  of  their  respective  abilities, 
while  the  foreign  merchants  secured ’the 
services  of  the  ablest  at  any  cost,  as  they 
well  knew  that  the  cleverest  man  would 
invariabfy  gain  the  day. 

**  The  most  important  of  all  legal  cases 
are  those  in  which  human  lives  have  been 
taken  away.  Now  there  are  many  cases 
on  record  in  which  foreigners  have  shot 
Chinese,  and  have  either  been  wittingly 
permitted  to  abscond,  or  allowed  falsely 
to  swear  that  the  homicide  was  accidental 
In  no  instance  yet  has  life  been  given  for 
life.  Occasionally  the  sentence  of  death 
is  passed,  but  then  it  is  given  out  that  the 
execution  must  imperatively  take  place 
in  Hongkong,  forsooth — a  statement  we 
none  of  us  are  simple  enough  to  believe. 

**  On  the  other  hand,  when  our  people 
tell  lies  in  the  judgment  hall,  they  are 
severely  tortured  by  the  presiding  officer  ; 
in  case  they  abscond,  all  sorts  of  strata¬ 
gems  are  adopted  to  effect  their  arrest ; 
while  if  they  break  out  of  prison,  their 
punishment  when  retaken,  is  highly  aggra¬ 
vated. 

“  Now  consuls  have  no  power  to  use 
torture,  however  grave  the  nature  of  the 
case  before  them  may  be,  and  they  can 
indict  no  other  punishment  than  a  fine. 

‘‘When  Chinese  indebted  to  foreigners 
become  bankrupt,  their  estates  are  confis¬ 
cate,  the  offenders  themselves  are  im¬ 
prisoned,  often  for  several  years,  their 
wives,  children,  and  even  brethren  being 
also  implicated.  Should  they  pay  their 
debts  in  full,  without  any  great  delay,  the 
foreign  creditors  require  the  payment  of 
interest  in  addition  to  the  principal. 

“  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  foreign  laws 
of  bankruptcy  the  latter  only  pay  a  small 
|>ercentage,  at  the  very  utmost  one  or 
tw'o  tenUis  as  dividend,  while  no  efforts 
are  made  to  obtain  possession  of  their 
property,  although  it  may  be  well  known 
that  it  is  deposited  with  other  foreign  mer^ 
chants.  Not  only  are  they  perfectly  happy 
and  easy  in  their  minds  at  the  time  of 
bankruptcy,  but  immediately  afterwards 
they  recommence  trading  as  though  noth¬ 
ing  whatever  had  happened.  Of  course, 
in  these  remarks,  I  in  nowise  allude  to 
those  persons  who  have  only  failed  through 
unavoidable  misfortunes. 

“  Now  the  British  consuls  are  on  fifr  too 
intimate  terms  with  the  merchants.  It  is 
contrary  to  human  nature  to  expect  them 
to  deal  fairly  when  suddenly  called  upon 


to  pass  judgment  upon  the  actions  of  their 
bosom  friends.  Chinese  officials  give  away 
a  portion  of  their  salaries  to  the  poor,  but 
consuls  never  part  with  a  cash  except  from 
the  public  funds,  which  cannot  be  unautho- 
rizedly  touched  for  such  a  purpose.  Be¬ 
sides,  their  pay  is  insufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  proper  official  status,  so 
that  instead  of  being  able  to  perform  any 
acts  of  charity,  they  may  be  deemed 
recipients  of  the  charity  of  their  mer¬ 
chants. 

“  When  foreigners  have  any  trifling  dis¬ 
putes  with  natives,  they  at  once  complain 
to  the  consuls,  who  cause  our  people  to 
be  severely  punished  by  the  mandarins. 
The  Chinese  and  foreign  officials  hear  one 
side  of  the  story  respectively ;  and  as  both 
parties  to  an  international  law-suit  for  the 
most  part  tell  egregious  lies,  it  comes  to 
pass  that  the  officials  of  either  nation  also 
mistrust  each  other,  a  circumstance  which, 
I  have  heard,  sometimes  leads  to  compli¬ 
cations  in  their  relations. 

“  In  case  our  people,  when  walking 
through  the  fbreira  quarters,  jfluck  flow¬ 
ers,  walk  in  the  oark  without  lanterns,  or 
stop  on  their  way  either  to  stare  or  to 
relieve  the  calls  of  flature,  they  are  at 
once  arrested  on  the  charges  of  at¬ 
tempted  theft  or  breach  of  the  police 
regulations,  and  either  fined  or  sent  to 
the  mandarins  for  punishment 

“  W’hen  our  countrymen  are  assaulted 
or  insulted  by  foreigners,  as  a  general 
rule  they  make  no  complaint  Not 
but  that  thev  would  be  glad  to  do  so 
if  they  could  obtain  redress,  but  when 
they  attempt  legal  proceedings  they  are 
sent  hither  and  thither,  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards,  and  have  to  put  up  with  an  intol¬ 
erable  amount  of  worry,  vexation,  and 
delay. 

“  Again,  when  natives  bring  actions  of 
debt  against  compradores,  their  foreign 
masters  rush  to  the  consuls  to  request 
them  to  write  to  the  local  authorities. 
Under  this  powerful  protection  these 
compradores  become  more  lawless  than 
ever,  as  when  summoned  by  our  manda¬ 
rins  they  are  not  given  up,  and  thus  is 
still  more  exemplifled  my  simile  of  the  fox 
borrowing  the  majesty  of  the  tiger. 

“All  me  evil  deeas  of  the  Cantonese 
arise  from  the  protection  they  receive 
from  foreigners,  while  most  of  the  harm 
done  by  foreigners  has  been  at  the  insti¬ 
gation  of  the  Cantonese.  When  Canton- 
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ese  go  into  the  Chinese  quarters  of  the 
cities,  even  old  men  and  little  children 
revile  and  abuse  them.  They  dare  not 
openly  do  this  when  foreigners  pass  by, 
but  they  make  use  of  all  sorts  of  furtive 
allusions  and  innuendos.  In  fact,  only 
we  natives  hare  any  conception  of  the 
measure  of  resentment  we  feel  against 
foreigners. 

“  With  regard  to  the  Coolie  traffic,  al¬ 
though  h  is  given  out  that  these  men  are 
sent  abroad  to  cultivate  waste  lands,  and 
that  sums  of  money  are  advanced  to 
them  before  starting  for  the  subsistence 
of  their  families,  yet  the  greater  portion 
emigrate  against  their  will,  being  kid¬ 
napped  by  rascally  natives,  and  taken 
straight  to  the  depots.  The  kidnappers 
pocket  the  subsistence  advance,  and  the 
kidnapped  have  no  means  of  making 
known  their  grievances,  still  less  of  effect¬ 
ing  their  escape.  Not  one  in  a  thousand 
of  these  men  ever  returns  to  China  ;  and 
the  very  few  who  have  ever  succeeded  in  so 
doing,  effected  this  object  'by  being  i>os- 
sessed  of  money.  Even  they  bring  back 
pitiable  tales  of  their  loss  of  freedom,  and 
of  the  unspeakable  hardships  they  have 
undergone.  ^Vhat,  therefore,  must  have 
been  the  sufferings  of  the  others,  who  had 
no  money  and  never  returned  to  our 
country  ?  After  fourteen  years  their 
period  of  forced  service  is  over,  when 
some  die  on  their  way  home,  some 
from  pestilential  dimates;  some,  from 
want  of  money,  are  obliged  to  remain  at 
their  former  labor,  while  some  have  to 
undergo  the  sad  lot  of  begging  their  bread 
in  strange  countries. 

“For  these  reasons  our  pieople  tho¬ 
roughly  dread  the  system  of  coolie  emigra¬ 
tion  ;  and  of  late  years,  although  tempted 
by  the  most  liberal  offers,  not  one  single 
man  has  gone  abroad  as  a  coolie,  except 
those  unfortunate  wretches  who  have 
been  kidnapped.  If  after  the  completion  of 
their  fourteen  years  of  captivity  they  were 
given  free  return  passages  to  China,  a 
great 'number  of  coolies  could,  however, 
be  obtained. 

“  5.  More  than  one  half  the  goods  con¬ 
vey^  by  steamers  up  and  down  the  rivers 
and  coasts  of  China  belong  to  Chinese 
merchants.  Since  •  the  opening  of  ports 
to  fonfign  trade  the  receipts  of  the  native 
custom-houses  at  the  unopened  ports*  on 
the  rivers  and  sea-board  have  alike  fallen 
off  considerably,  in  very  many  instances 


the  sums  fixed  by  Government  not  being 
made  up.  The  money  which  formerly 
reverted  to  the  inland  custom-houses, 
now  swells  the  foreign  customs  treasury, 
in  the  form  of  tariff  duties  and  tonnage 
dues,  while  the  transit  dues  are  abstracted 
from  the  local  war  taxes  and  imposts. 

“  Moreover,,  the  trade  in  the  interior 
has  fallen  off  very  much.  The  larger 
portion  of  the  hongs  in  such  large  marts 
as  Ch’en-chow  in  Hunan,  Ch’ang-shun  in 
Che-kiang,  and  Yushan  in  Kiang-se  have 
been  closed,  whilst  the  large  junks  on  the 
Yangtsze  are  daily  diminishing  in  number. 
Not  only  is  the  trade  in  the  interior  in 
this  disastrous  state,  but  the  daily  falling 
off  of  the  number  of  the  junks  of  Canton, 
Fokien,  Ningpo,  Shanghae,  Shantung, 
and  Tientsin  shows  a  like  state  of  affairs 
on  the  sea-board.  The  large  profits 
formerly  made  by  these  vessels  have  been 
wholly  swept  away  by  the  foreign  steam¬ 
ers,  while  any  stray  fragments .  which  re- 
ihained  are  now  picked  up  by  the  foreign 
sailing  vessels. 

“  Again,  news  is  conveyed  too  quickly 
by  steamers.  In  case  rates  rule  high  at 
any  place  on  the  coast,  in  five  days’  time 
the  markets  have  fallen  again.  Our  peo¬ 
ple  have  lost  so  much  money  that  they 
are  afraid  to  buy  goods  on  speculation, 
and  so  a  perfect  stagnation  of  trade  exists 
at  the  unojjcned  ports,  the  goods  accu¬ 
mulating  until  they  block  up  the  ware¬ 
houses. 

“Chinese  junks  go  quickly  or  slowly, 
anchor  or  continue  on  their  voyage,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  dictates  of  the  passengers. 
The  reverse,  however,  is  the  case  with 
foreign  steamers.  At  Chinkeang,  An- 
king,  Kewkiang,  and  other  places,  no 
matter  what  wild  storms  may  rage,  the 
Chinese  passengers  are  turned  out  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night,  without  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  time,  at  the  peril  of  their  lives. 
Then,  again,  if  the  captain’s  eye  happens 
to  fall  on  any  eatables  or  fruit,  or  any 
little  articles  which  are  cheap  and  do  not 
pay  foreign  customs  dues,  they  are  thrown 
overboard.  In  case  two  steamers  race, 
the  Chinese  passengers  have  no  voice  in 
the  matter,  while,  should  the  boilers 
burst,  they  and  their  property  are  liable 
to  be  blown -to  atoms  at  any  moment. 
Cases  of  this  have  already  occurred  more 
than  once  at  Shanghae. 

“  Moreover,  on  the  river  Yangtze, 
steamers  often  run  down  our  native  craft, 
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drowning  every  one  on  board,  so  that 
however  much  we  may  admire  their 
speed,  we  are  forced  to  perceiv.e  that 
they  are  fraught  with  extreme  danger  to 
our  commerce. 

The  rivers  in  China  gradually  increase 
both  in  volume  and  rapidity  during  the 
summer  and  autumn.  When  storms  arise, 
and  the  tide  rushes  in,  the  waves  are  fear¬ 
ful,  and  human  strength  utterly  unavailing. 
At  such  times,  should  wood-rafts  and 
junks  break  loose  from  their  moorings 
and  foul  foreign  vessels,  they  are  board¬ 
ed,  and  made  to  pay  fines  several  fold  in 
excess  of  the  cost  of  the  damage  they 
have  done.  Should  the  bowsprit  of  a 
foreign  vessel  be  carried  awa^  after  smash¬ 
ing  a  junk’s  poop,  this  being  a  case  in 
which  both  parties  receive  damage,  not 
only  do  the  foreigners  take  away  the  car¬ 
go  from  the  junk,  but  they  exact  expen¬ 
ses  for  repairs  in  addition. 

“Again,  in  case  rafts  or  junks  are  seen 
floating  out  at  sea,  or  even  down  rivers, 
without  any  one  on  board,  although  they 
have  not  been  in  any  collision  whatever, 
the  first  foreign  vessel  passing  by  sends 
off  some  sailors  in  a  small  boat  to  take 
possession,  and  exacts  before  rendition  a 
very  heavy  ransom,  saying  ‘that  unless 
the  craft  had  been  saved,  it  would  have 
been  utterly  impossible  to  conceive  what 
sad  accidents  mig/U  have  happened.’ 

“  Now,  when  junks  or  rafts  meet  with 
accidents  of  this  nature,  one  ought  to  be 
moved  with  compassion  instead  of  exact¬ 
ing  very  heavy  ransoms  under  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  doing  a  great  kindness.  There¬ 
fore,  when  foreign  steamers  run  aground, 
our  people  look  upon  it  as  an  act  of  re¬ 
tribution,  and,  so  far  from  sympathizing, 
are  exceedingly  delighted. 

“On  account  of  this  steamer  traffic 
foreigners  have  teen  apiwinted  to  act 
as  Commissioners  of  Customs  at  the  open 
ports,  who,  forsooth,  are  under  the  sole 
control  of  a  foreign  chief  residing  at 
Peking.  This  personage  ranks  as  a  high 
Chinese  official  of  the  second  or  third 
class ;  and  1  was  once  told  by  a  man  who 
had  seen  his  visiting  card,  that  he  styles 
himself  Commissioner-General  o(  Cus¬ 
toms,  a  title  equal  to  our  Provincial  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Finances  and  Justice. 

“The  foreign  commissioners  at  the 
jKjrts  were  formerly  under  the  orders  of 
our  Intendants  of  Circuit,  but  of  late 
years  they  have  put  themselves  on  a 


footing  of  equality  with  them,  and  often 
have  the  audacity  to  prevent  their  apply¬ 
ing  the  customs  money  for  public  purposes. 
In  international  affairs  they  often  address 
the  foreign  residents  without  any  previous 
consultation  with  the  Intendants.  Now, 
our  officers  ought  to  put  a  stop  to  all 
such  assumption  as  a  flagrant  brea^  of 
the  treaties.  Commissioners  of  Customs 
originally  ranked  with  the  native  subordi¬ 
nate  custom-house  officials,  who  now, 
together  with  the  native  clerks,  are,  to 
their  intense  disgust,  under  the  authority 
of  the  foreigner.  Commissioners  of  Cus¬ 
toms  were  orginally  intended  to  act  as 
foreign  clerks  of  our  native  Intendants, 
much  the  same  as  our  people  are  employ¬ 
ed  as  writers  in  the  foreign  legations. 
Were  they  called  assistants,  or  secreta¬ 
ries,  we  should  not  object,  but  it  is  intoler¬ 
able  that  foreigners  should  be  given  the 
posts  of  Chinbse  officials. 

“  Perhaps  it  may  be  objected  that  we 
should  meet  with  many  difficulties  if  we 
did  not  employ  the  services  of  foreigners. 
To  this  1  reply,  that  there  is  no  necessity 
whatever  for  all  this  exorbitant  expendi¬ 
ture.  Japan  opened  her  ports  to  foreign 
trade  years  after  we  did.  How  do  they 
maiuige  to  collect  their  customs  dues 
without  the  so-called  invaluable  aid  of 
foreign  officials  ?  In  short  we  have 
jumi^  at  the  conclusion  that  the  services 
of  foreigners  are  indispensable,  without 
ever  having  made  any  effectual  efforts  of 
our  own.  Therefore  the  foreign  commis¬ 
sioners  are  highly  elated,  saying,  ‘  Ha, 
ha  1  they  cannot  get  on  without  us.* 

“  it  is  also  reported  that  the  Commis¬ 
sioner-General  of  Customs,  having  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  world  to  do  at  Peking,  spends 
his  time  in  urging  the  De^iartment  for 
Foreign  Affairs  to  build  war-steamers  and 
establish  arsenals  along  our  coast.  These 
recommendations  once  acted  upon,  he 
has,  of  course,  more  apiwintments  to  dis¬ 
tribute  amongst  his  favorites,  and  our 
people  alike  say  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the 
relative  importance  of  affairs,  and  that 
he  seeks  his  own  private  ends  without 
any  regard  to  the  interests  of  our  na¬ 
tion.  Now  does  not  this  seem  to  be  the 
case  ? 

“  On  looking  back  to  the  past  history 
of  our  country  we  find  that  foreign  aggres¬ 
sion  has  only  been  successfully  opposed 
when  perfect*  tranquillity  reigned  in  the 
interior.  At  the  present  time  the  western 


portion  of  the  empire  is  in  open  rebellion,  various  foreign  nations  on  every  occasion 
while  the  central  provinces  are  orermn  resort  to  mi^t  rather  than  appeal  to  the 
with  banditti.  How  comes  it  then  that  dictates  of  reason,  but  they  transact 
we  disregard  present  and  only  take  pre-  their  afiairs  with  an  energy  and  firmness 
vendve  measures  against  prospective  cala-  of  purpose  of  which  we  Chinese  am  not 
mities  ?  To  gua^  our  coast  against  capable.  The  acquisition  of  gain  is  their 
foreigners  it  would  be  requisite  to  build  one  object  in  life,  and  this  they  pursue 
a  very  large  number  of  ships,  a  matter  with  such  an  insatiable  avidity  as  to  ap- 
which  may  easily  be  postponed  for  a  pear  a  kind  of  disease.  Could  these 
time,  while,  viewing  that  the  troops  have  above-mentioned  causes  of  deep-seated 
over  and  over  again  mutinied  and  dis-  resentment  be  gradually  removed,  Chinese 
banded  through  sheer  hunger,  the  sup-  and  foreigners  might  maintain  friendly 
plies  of  our  armies  in  the  .west  become  relations,  without  either  apprehension  or 
day  by  day  a  matter  of  more  pressing  dissimulation.'’ 

importance.  In  case  these  large  sums  The  Stranger  from  Kansuh,  rising  with 
expended  on  ship-building  were  laid  out  a  profound  obeisance  : 
on  supplies  for  our  armies  and  the  relief  **  1  am  extremely  grateful  to  you,  sir, 
of  our  poor,  the  one  would  not  desert  for  your  lucid  explanation,  and  I  feel  con- 
their  camps,  and  the  other  their  homes  vinced  that  your  remarks  must  be  quite 
to  turn  bandits,  while  the  stream  being  fair  and  imj^utiaL  Still  I  am  sure  that 
clear  at  its  source,  there  would  be  no  there  must  be  more  than  these  five  sub¬ 
apprehension  respecting  ultimate  tran-  jects  of  resentrrtent,  and  therefore  I  must 
quillity.  beg  for  some  more  details  upon  the  sub- 

“When  our  soldiers  have  been  well  ject.  Besides,  can  you  not  devise  some 
drilled  and  properly  cared  for,  k  will  be  measures  by  which  resentments  may  be 
quite  time  enough  to  commence  building  turned  to  goodwill,  and  injuries  trans¬ 
war  ships,  lltm  all  classes  in  our  nation  formed  to  benefits  ?  ” 
being  actuated  by  the  same  sentiments.  The  Graduate  of  Shanghae  thereupon 
foreign  nations  will  no  longer  despise  us.  commenced  a  lengthened  discourse,  which 
It  is  extremely  unlikely  tlut  any  troops  was  so  admirable  and  so  vefy  much  to  the 
would  go  through  the  hardships  of  a  purpose  that  1,  an  accidental  listener, 
journey  of  tens  of  thousands  of  miles  to  wrote  it  down  in  my  tablets  from  begin- 
try  their  luck  with  us  under  those  drcum-  ning  to  end  On  some  future  occasion  I 
stances,  without  truly  grave  reasonsfor  it.  will  transcribe  it  in  full,  but  at  present  I 
“  The  facts  I  have  mentioned  under  will  merely  place  before  the  enlightened 
these  five  heads  are  literally  true,  while  reader  these  five  subjects  of  national  re- 
the  opinions  I  have  expressed  are  emi-  sentment,  in  order  that  he  may  join  with 
nently  impartial.  Should  you  disbelieve  me  in  admiration  of  this  specimen  of  the 
me,  itsk  of  any  one  who  has  lived  in  the  vast  knowledge  and  lofty  talent  of  the 
nei^borhood  of  the  open  ports  what  is  (graduate  of  Shanghae. 
the  Kneral  opinion  of  the  gentry  and  This  conversation  was  overheard  and 
people,  and  he  will  confirm  my  statements,  transcribed  by 

In  sum,  the  merchants  and  people  of  the  A  Wanderer  on  a  Raft. 
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A  VIKTUOSO. 


**  Art  is  the  helpmate  of  Humanity." 

Popular  Error. 


Be  seated,  pray.  "  A  grave  appeal  ?  " 
'fhe  sufferers  by  the  war,  of  course  ; 
Ah,  what  a  sight  for  us  who  feel, — 

This  monstrous  mklodrame  of  Force  I 
We,  sir,  we  connoisseurs,  should  know 
whom  its  heaviest  burden  falls ; 
CollecdqiBs  shattered  at  a  blow, 
Museums  turned  to  hospitals  I 
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“  And  worse,”  you  say ;  “  the  wide  distress  1  ” 
Alas,  ’tis  true  distress  exists,  ^ 

Though,  let  me  add,  our  worthy  Press 
Have  no  mean  skill  as  colorists ; — 
Speaking  of  color,  next  your  seat 
There  hangs  a  sketch  from  Vernet’s  hand ;  • 
Some  Moscow  fancy,  incomplete,  , 

Yet  not  indifferently  planned ; 


Note  specially  the  gray  old  Guard, 

Who  tears  his  tattered  coat  to  wrap 
A  closer  bandage  round  the  scarred  ' 

And  frozen  comrade  in  his  lap ; — 

But,  as  regards  the  present  war, — 

Now  don’t  you  think  our  pride  of  pence 
Goes — may  I  say  it  ? — somewhat  far 
For  objects  of  benevolence  ? 

You  hesitate.  For  my  part,  I — 

Though  ranking  Paris  next  to  Rome, 
./F^sthetically — still  reply 
TTut  “  Chari^  begins  at  home.” 

The  words  remind  me.  Did  you  catch 

My  so-named  “  Hunt  ?  ”  TTie  girl’s  a  gem  ; 
And  look  how  those  lean  rascals  watch 
The  pile  of  scraps  she  brings  to  them  ! 


“  But  your  appeal’s  for  home,”  you  say, 

“  For  home,  and  English  poor  J  ”  Indeed  1 
.1  thought  Philanthropy  to-day 

Was  blind  to  mere  domestic  need — 
However  sore — Yet  though  one  grants 
That  home  should  have  the  foremost  claims, 
At  least  these  Continental  wants 
Assume  intelligible  names ; 


While  here  with  us — Ah  !  who  could  hope 
To  verify  the  varied  pleas. 

Or  from  his  private  means  to  cope 
With  all  our  shrill  necessities  I 

Impossible  !  One  might  as  well 
Attempt  comparison  01  creeds ; 

Or  fill  that  huge  Malayan  shell 

With  these  half-dozen  Indian  beads. 

Moreover,  add  that  eveiy  one 
So  well  exalts  his  pet  distress, 

’Tis — Give  to  all,  or  mve  to  none. 

If  you’d  avoid  invidiousness. 

Your  case,  I  feel,  is  sad  as  A’s, ' 

. . .  ,  ,  The  same  applies  to  Bs  and  Cs ; 

By  my  selection  I  should  raise 
An  alphabet  of  rivalries ;  * 

And  life  is  short, — I  see  you  look 
At  yonder  dish,  a  priceless  bit ; 

You’ll  find  it  drawn  in  Brongniarf  s  book, , 
They  say  that  Raphael  pamted  it ' 
New  SxRixs. — Vou  XIII.,  Nc^  5.  40 
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And  life  is  short,  you  understand  ; 

So,  if  I  only  hold  you  out 
An  open  though  an  empty  hand, 

Why  you’ll  forgive  me.  I’ve  no  doubt. 

Nay,  do  not  rise.  You  seem  amused 
And  yet  one  must  have  principle ! 

’Twas  on  these  grounds  I  just  refused 
Some  gushing  Lady  Bountiful, — 

Believe  me,  on  these  very  grounds. 

Good-by,  then.  Ah,  a  rarity  ! 

That  cost  me  quite  three  hundred  pounds, — 

The  DQrer  figure, — “  Charity.” 

Austin  Dobson. 


QiMabert's  Jounial. 

LOCKS  AND  KEYS. 


As  thieving  is  the  first  recorded  sin  in 
human  story,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  sup- 
|X)se  that  devices  for  the  protection  of 
movable  treasure  employed  at  a  very  early 
age  the  ingenuity  of  the  craftsman.  In 
all  probability.  Tubal  Cain,  the  inspired 
artificer  in  brass  and  iron,  was  the  first 
locksmith  who  excited  the  proverbial  hil¬ 
arity  of  Cupid ;  but  it  is  pretty  clear  that, 
at  a  very  remote  age,  the  locksmith’s  craft 
had  become  renowned  for  its  ingenuity 
and  skill.  In  the  Book  of  Nehemiah, 
Solomon’s  Song,  and  other  parts  of  Holy 
Writ,  are  allusions  to  locks  and  keys  ;  but 
they  afford  little  indication  of  the  character 
of  the  articles  then  in  use.  The  most 
ancient  lock  of  which  we  have  any  descrip¬ 
tive  evidence  is  one  sculptured  in  detail 
on  a  marble  slab  found  among  the  ruins 
of  the  great  temple  of  Kamac.  This  lock 
represented  those  in  use  more  than  forty 
centuries  ago,  and  its  construction  was 
thus  described  by  the  discoverer  of  the 
relic  :*  A  staple  was  fixed  to  the  side  of 
the  door,  a  bolt  at  a  right  angle  with  it, 
three  loose  pins  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
staple  dropping  into  three  consecutive 
holes,  so  as  to  fasten  the  door  when  the 
bolt  was  pushed  to  its  full  extent.  The 
key  (a  straight  piece  of  wood),  having  at 
one  end  three  pegs,  corresponding  in 
position  with  the  movable  pins  or  tum¬ 
blers  in  the  lock,  was  inserted  lengthwise 
through  the  hole  formed  in  the  bolt ;  and 
then  the  pegs  in  the  key  corresponding 
with  the  vertical  holes  in  the  bolt  into 
which  the  movable  pins  of  the  lock  had 

*  An  officer  of  the  French  anny^  during  the  m- 
vasion  of  Egypt,  early  la  the  pretent  ceatury. 


dropped,  raised  the  pins  level  with  the  top 
side  of  the  bolt,  thus  disengaging  the  mov¬ 
able  pins,  and  allowing  it  to  move  back¬ 
ward  and  forward,  fastening  or  unfasten¬ 
ing  the  lock.  None  but  the  right  key 
could  open  the  lock,  owing  to  the  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  movable  pins.  In  its  leading 
principles,  this  lock  has  proved  to  be  the 
foundation  of  most  of  the  inventions  in 
recent  times.  The  earliest  keys  were 
curved  in  shape  and  of  prodigious  size. 
The  poet  Aratus,  in  his  description  of  the 
constellation  Cassiopeia,  states  that  in 
shape  it  resembles  a  key,  the  stars  to  the 
nortlx  composing  the  curved  part,  and 
those  to  the  south  the  handle.  Ariston, 
in  his  Anthologia,  applies  to  a  key  an  epi¬ 
thet  signifying  one  that  is  much  dent. 
According  to  Eustathius,  these  keys  were 
sickle-shaped  ;  and  some  notion  of  their 
size  is'  conveyed  by  Callimachus  in  his 
Hymn  to  Ceres,  where  the  priestess  of 
Nicippe  is  described  as  carrying  a  key 
superhumalem.  Homer’s  allusion  to  the 
lock  and  key  of  Penelope’s  wardrobe  is 
better  known.  Pope  thus  renders  the 
passage : 

A  brazen  key  ibc  held ;  the  handle  turned, 
With  steel  aixl  polished  ivory  adorned  ; 

The  bolt,  obedient  to  the  silken  string, 
Foiaakes  the  staple  as  she  pulls  the  ring ; 

The  wards,  respondent  to  tM  key,  turn  round ; 
The  bars  fly  back,  the  flying  v^ves  resound ; 
Loud  as  a  bull  makes  hill  and  valley  ring. 

So  roared  the  lock  when  it  released  the  spring. 

Pliny  and  Polydore  Virgil  ascribe  the  in¬ 
vention  of  keys  to  Theodore  of  Samos ; 
but  this  is  refuted  by  other  authors,  who 
mention  these  articles  as  having  been  in 
use  before  the  siege  of  Troy.  Mr.  Syer 
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Cuming,  the  archeologist,  one  of  the  best 
known  authorities  on  the  history  of  keys, 
describes  the  ancient  iron  keys  of  Egypt 
by  examples  from  Thebes,  and  mentions 
the  curious  fact,  that  similar  specimens 
are  now  to  be  met  with  in  Western  Africa. 
In  the  Roman  era,  the  keys  of  fixed  and 
movable  locks  were  “dentated,”  “piped," 
and  “broached,”  and  surmounting  the 
stems  were  bows  of  varied  form.  Small 
keys  were  attached  to  finger-rings,  and 
the  skeleton-key  was  not  unknown  to  the 
Roman  housebreaker.  About  the  same 
period,  locks  were  made  in  Arabia,  dis¬ 
playing  considerable  mechanical  ingenuity 
and  artistic  design. 

In  the  earliest  missals  of  the  Christian 
Church,  reference  is  made  to  “warded" 
locks,  so  called  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  more  ancient  Egyptian  lock  just  re¬ 
ferred  to.  The  Benedictine  friars  of  the 
middle  ages  were  well  skilled  in  the  lock¬ 
smith's  art,  and  their  productions  have 
never  been  surpassed  in  ingenious  design 
or  artistic  execution.  I  have  lately  seen 
a  specimen  of  the  “  apostle  lock,”  prob¬ 
ably  five  hundred  years  old,  and  the  work 
of  a  Franciscan  monk,  which  displays  an 
ingenuity  of  construction  |>erfectly  marvel¬ 
lous.  It  is  made  entirely  of  wrought  iron, 
and  the  ornamentation — forged  and  chis¬ 
elled — iixcludes  a  most  elaborated  wreath 
of  leaves  and  dowers,  concealed  among 
which  is  a  secret  spring  of  microscopic 
dimensions,  serving  the  same  purpose  as 
the  “  oi^en  sesame  ”  of  Eastern  lore. 
Over  the  escutcheon  is  the  figure  of  an 
apostle  with  outstretched  hand,  and  the 
lever  of  the  ordinary  slide-bolt  is  in  the 
form  of  a  dog,  looking  as  savage  with  one 
head  as  Cerberus  did  with  three.  1  have 
before  me  a  sketch  of  a  serrure  de  taber¬ 
nacle,  of  the  same  period,  which  is  even 
more  exquisitely  elaborate.  The  escutch¬ 
eon  surrounding  the  keyhole  is  surmounted 
by  a  representation  of  our  Saviour,  ami 
on  either  side  are  the  figiures  of  two 
angels.  The  odier  parts  of  the  lock  are 
most  elaborately  engraved,  the  edges  be¬ 
ing  lined  with  beads  and  scrolls.  The 
key  is  almost  a  miracle  of  industrial  art, 
the  bow  containing  a  complete  galaxy  of 
seraphic  beauties,  and  the  stem  being 
formed  of  shapely  beads.  Another  ancient 
lock,  in  which  the  security  is  obtained  by 
levers  or  tumblers,  is  of  Chinese  inven¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Chubb  has  in  his  possession  a 
lock  of  this  description,  made  entirely  of 


wood,  and  although  many  centuries  old, 
it  is  founded  on  exactly  the  same  princi¬ 
ple  as  the  modern  Bramah  lock,  having 
“  sliders  or  tumblers  of  different  lengths," 
which  cannot  be  opened  unless  raised 
simultaneously  to  a  particular  height. 
Some  authorities  consider  the  age  of  this 
lock  as  remote  as  the  time  of  Confucius. 
Some  idea  of  the  ingenuity  of  this  inven¬ 
tion  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  “  a  lock 
of  five  sliders  or  tumblers  admits  of  30O0 
variations,  while  one  of  eight  will  have 
no  less  than  1,955,360  chtmges;”  or,  in 
other  words,  that  number  of  attempts  at 
making  a  key  or  picking  it  may  be  made 
before  the  lock  can  be  opened. 

The  “  letter-lock  ”  is  another  relic  of 
industrial  antiquity.  This  lock  is  so  con¬ 
structed  that  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
which  are  engraved  on  foiu  revolving 
rings,  may  by  pre-arrangement  be  re¬ 
quired  to  spell  a  certain  word  or  number 
of  words  l^fore  it  can  be  opened.  Al¬ 
though  apparently  complex,  the  security 
of  this  lock  is  in  reality  very  small,  and 
the  invention  has  long  been  regarded  as 
more  curious  than  useful.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  of  Dutch  origin,  and  is  some  cen¬ 
turies  old,  although  the  period  of  its  in¬ 
troduction  is  a  subject  of  dispute.  Van- 
hagen  von  Ense  disclaims  the  credit  of 
the  invention  for  his  own  countrymen, 
and  attributes  it  to  M.  Reignier,  a  well- 
known  French  locksmith  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  Proofs  of  its  earlier 
origin  are  afforded  in  the  pages  of  classi¬ 
cal  English  literature.  In  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher’s  Noble  Gentleman,  brought  out 
in  the  year  1615,  occurs  the  passage  : 

A  cap-case  for  your  linen  and  your  plate. 

With  a  strange  lock  that  opens  with  A.M.E.N ; 

and  the  poet  Carew,  writing  five  years 
later,  has  this  still  more  explicit  refer¬ 
ence 

As  doth  a  lock 

That  goes  with  letters,  for  till  everyone  be  known. 
The  lock’s  as  fast  as  though  you  had  found  none. 

Reignier*  s  claim  to  the  invention  of  the 
letter-lode  is  doubtful,  although  his  locks 
were  held  in  great  repute,  and  were  used 
to  secure  the  couriers’  despatch-boxes  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  secret  service  of  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

It  is  traditionally  supposed  that  locks 
were  originally  introduced  into  England 
by  the  Phoenicians,  who  bartered  them 
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for  Comish  ores.*  It  is  known  that,  in 
Alfred’s  time,  locks  of  a  rude  description 
were  manufactured  in  England,  and  from 
the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  centuries 
some  attention  was  paid  to  the  ornamen- 
tadoD  of  these  articles.  In  the  parish 
church  of  Snodland,  in  Kent,  as  also  in 
Winchester  Cathedral,  are  still  to  be  found 
English  locks  of  that  period,  wrought  of 
massive  metal  In  the  reign  of  Richard 
I.,  the  price  of  locks  was  as  follow's : 
“  stocklokkes  xd. ;  and  hange-lc^kes  viiid. 
apiece,”  which  was  a  considerable  sum, 
considering  the  value  of  money  at  that 
time,  and  must  have  restricted  the  use  of 
these  articles  pretty  much  to  the  upper 
classes.  Latch-keys — the  terror  of  Mrs. 
Caudle — were  made  as  early  as  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  and  the  oldest  specimens 
had  a  cross '  inserted  in  the  centre  of  the 
bow.  This  was  a  very  common  ornament 
in  the  ancient  keys,  and  was  doubtless 
due  to  the  superstitious  belief  in  the  power 
of  these  articles  to  influence  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the*  spirit-woiid.  Mr.  Fairholt 
favors  us  with  a  note  on  the  ornamenta¬ 
tion  of  keys  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
“  They  were,”  he  tells  us,  “  in  many  cases 
as  elaborately  decorated  as  the  articles 
for  which  the  locks  were  intended,  in¬ 
cluding  even  the  most  magniflcent  cabi¬ 
nets  of  the  middle  ages.” 

The  history  of  locks  and  keys  supplies 
an  interesting  chapter  in  the  curiosities  of 
invention.  Mark  Scaliot,  a  smith  of  Eliza¬ 
beth's  time,  is  reported  to  have  made  a 
lock  consisting  of  eleven  pieces  of  iron, 
steel,  and  brass,  all  of  which,  with  a  pipe 
key,  weighed  only  two  grains  of  gold. 
The  ingenious  Marquis  of  Worcester 
included  in  his  Centurie  of  Inventions 
several  wonders  in  the  shape  of  locks  and 
keys.  “  A  little  triangle-screw’d  key, 
not  weighing  a  shilling,  yet  capable  and 
strong  enou^  to  bolt  and  unl^lt*  round 
about  a  great  chest,  an  hundred  bolts 
through  flfty  staples,  two  in  each,  with  a 
direct  contrary  motion,  and  as  many  more 
from  both  sides  and  ends,  and  at  the  self¬ 
same  time  shall  fasten  it  to  a  place  beyond 
a  man’s  natural  strength  to  take  it  away ; 
and  in  one  and  the  same  turn  both  locketh 
and  openeth  it”  Such  wais  one  invention 
of  this  prolific  mechanical  genius.  Here 
is  another,  equally  remarkable  in  its  way  : 

*  Locks  of  the  most  ancient  Eastern  type  are 
alitl  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  Cornwall  and 
Devon.  ' 
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“An  escocheon  for  a  lock,  with  these 
properties :  The  owner  (though  a  woman) 
may,  with  her  delicate  hand,  vary  the 
ways  of  coming  to  open  the  lock  ten 
millions  of  times  beyond  the  knowledge 
of  the  smith  that  made  it,  or  of  me  who 
invented  it.  If  a  stranger  open  it,  it 
setteth  an  alarm  agoing,  which  the  stran¬ 
ger  cannot  stop  from  running  out,  and 
besides,  though  none  should  be  within 
hearing,  yet  it  catcheth  his  hand  as  a  trap 
doth  a  fox,  and  though  far  from  maiming 
him,  ^et  it  leaveth  such  a  mark  behind  it 
'as  will  discover  him  if  suspected ;  the 
escocheon  or  lock  plainly  shewing  what 
monies  he  hath  taken  out  of  the  box  to  a 
farthing,  and  how  many  times  opened 
since  the  owner  has  been  in  it.”  Quaint 
and  ingenious  as  are  these  two  contriv¬ 
ances,  they  are  eclipsed  by  our  third  and 
last  quotation  from  the  note-book  of  the 
inventive  peer.  Padlocks  were  almost 
from  time  immemorial  made  for  securing 
iron  “bridles,”  formerly  fastened  on  the 
mouths  of  scolds  or  “cuckolds,”  as  the 
frail  girls  of  the  period  were  called  in 
olden  times.  Many  of  these  locks  were 
curious  enough,  but  his  lordship  of  Wor¬ 
cester  eclipsed  all  previous  efforts  in  this 
direction  by  an  instrument  which  in  his 
quaint  w’ay  he  termed  the  untoothsome 
pear.  He  thus  describes  it :  “A  little 
ball  in  the  shape  of  a  plum  or  pear  being 
dexterously  convey’d  or  forced  into  a 
body’s  mouth,  shall  presently  shoot  forth 
such  and  so  many  bolts  of  each  side  and 
at  both  ends,  as  without  the  owner’s  key 
can  neither  be  opened  or  filed  off,  being 
made  of  tempered  steel,  and  as  effectually 
locked  as  an  iron  chest.”  Dr.  Plot,  the 
historian  of  Stafiiordshire,  refers  to  locks 
made  in  complicated  suites  in  that  coun¬ 
ty  two  centuries  ago.  He  also  says  that 
locks  were  made  with  chimes  in  them, 
playing  divers  quaint  and  wonderful  tunes 
whenever  open^.  What  effect  this  music 
would  have  upon  the  burglar  it  is  not  easy 
to  imagine. 

The  first  lock  patented  in  England,  on 
the  establishment  of  the  Patent  Laws, 
was  that  of  Robert  Barron,  an  ingenious 
London  mechanic,  vdio,  in  1774,  secured 
the  right  of  constructing  locks  in  which 
the  security  was  effected  by  fixed  wards, 
with  the  addition  of  lifting  tumblers  or 
levers.  Another  metropolitan  mechanic, 
Joseph  Bramah,  patent^  in  1784,  a  lock 
containing  a  series  of  slides,  each  of  which 
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has  to  be  pressed  down  to  a  certain  posi¬ 
tion,  so  as  to  pass  the  locking-plate  before 
the  bolt  can  be  moved.  Although  this 
invention  was  but  the  revival  of  an  an¬ 
cient  Chinese  lock  (referred  to  above),  it 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  successftd 
and  famous  patents  in  the  history  of  the 
trade.  The  lock  attained  the  acme  of  its 
celebrity  during  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851  ;  but  it  proved  to  be  the  presage  of 
its  sudden  fall.  Mr.  Bramah  had  for 
many  years  exhibited  a  lock  in  his  shop- 
window  in  Rccadilly,  attached  to  which 
was  the  offer  of  a  reward  of  two  hundred 
guineas  for  the  inventor  of  an  instrument 
to  open  it.  Everybody  remembers  how 
this  boastful  challenge  was  accepted  by 
Hobbs,  a  young  American  mechanic  who 
had  come  over  to  the  World’s  Fair,  and 
how,  after  sixteen  days  of  patient  effort, 
he  succeeded  in  dispelling  the  fond  dream 
of  an  “  unpickable  lock.”  This  astonish¬ 
ing  feat  was  the  great  event  of  the  Exhi¬ 
bition,  and  it  lifted  Hobbs  into  fame,  and 
established  a  new  and  successful  era  in 
the  production  of  locks  and  keys. 

The  number  of  distinct  patents  for 
locks  granted  since  that  of  Bramah  may 
be  counted  by  hundreds ;  but  few  of  them 
are  known  to  fame.  Chubb’s  first  patent 
was  dated  1818  a.d.,  its  principal  feature 
being  the  addition  of  a  “  detecter”  to  the 
ordinary  levers.  This  detecter  consists 
of  a  small,  spring  connected  with  the  le¬ 
vers,  which  remains  inactive  so  long  as 
the  proper  key  is  employed,  but  which,  on 
the  slightest  attempt  to  introduce  a  false 
key,  vigilantly  secures  the  bottom  lever, 
and  remains  firmly  fixed  as  a  “  tell-tale  ” 
until  it  is  liberated  by  the  proper  key. 
Chubb’s  locks  are  made  in  series  or  suites 
of  itnmense  number  ;  and  so  extensive  are 
the  combinations,  that  Mr.  Chubb  tells  me 
it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  make  locks 
for  all  the  doors  of  all  the  houses  in  Lon¬ 
don  with  a  distinct  and  different  key  to 
each  lock,  and  yet  there  shouldi  be  one 
master-key  to  pass  the  whole.  Mr.  Hobbs, 
who  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  fair 
authority  on  the  art  of  lock-picking,  main¬ 
tains  that  wherever  the  parts  of  a  lock 
which  come  in  contact  with  the  key  are 
affected  by  any  pressure  applied  to  the 
bolt,  that  lock  can  be  picked.  His  own 
invention,  therefore,  is  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  such  contact  by  a  simple  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  tumbler  stump  working  be¬ 


neath  the^  bolt.  James  Carpenter,  John 
Young,  Joseph  Sanders,  and  other  Staf¬ 
fordshire  men  have  each  a  lock  with 
which  their  names  are  familiarly  identified, 
but  which  we  have  not  space  to  describe. 

Although  locks  are  largely  made  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Birmingham,  Bolton,  and  other 
places,  the  principal  “  centre  ”  of  the 
trade  is  South  Staffordshire.  In  and 
around  Wolverhampton,  there  are  some 
five  hundred  distinct  lock -factories,  some 
of  them  employing  only  a  master-work¬ 
man  and  his  two  or  three  apprentices  ; 
others  boasting  as  many  as  a  hundred,  or 
a  hundred  and  fifty  work-people.  There 
are  probably  five  thousand  locksmiths  in 
the  aggregate  in  the  vicinity  of  this  “  hard¬ 
ware  village.”  Many  of  them  are  artisans 
possessed  of  considerable  skill,  but  those 
employed  at  t^e  little  shops — especially 
the  apprentices — are  badly  trained,  and 
treated  pretty  much  as  the  Mama- 
lukes  treated  the  Egyptians.  The  extent 
and  variety  of  production  in  the  lock- 
trade  are  something  wonderful.  The 
weekly  produce  of  locks  in  this  district 
alone  is  not  far  short  of  half  a  million ; 
and  there  cannot  be  less  than  ten  thou¬ 
sand  distinct  sizes  and  patterns.  Their 
value  is  equally  diversified.  You  may  pur¬ 
chase  a  lock  and  key  for  a  halfpenny,  or 
you  may  have  good  value  in  a  single  lock 
for  a  five  pound  note.  A  lock  was  lately 
shown  to  me  of  which  the  wor)cmanship 
alone  cost  a  hundred  guineas. 

An  ingenious  locksmith  who  has  large 
faith  in  Dr.  Gumming  is  troubled  at  Ae 
prospect  of  his  craft  at  the  dawn  of  the 
Millennium.  The  lock-trade  is  one  of 
those  numerous  industries  that  thrive 
upon  the  frailties  of  civilized  mankind, 
and  it  must  decay  in  the  Golden  Age, 
when  the  world  resembles  l.,ongfellow’s 
village  of  Acadie,  for  there 

Neither  locks  had  they  to  their  doors  nor  bars 
to  their  windows, 

But  their  dwelKngs  were  open  as  day  and  the 
hearts  of  their  owners. 

To  the  end  of  the  craft,  however,  come 
when  it  may,  I  doubt  not  Cupid  will  re¬ 
main  the  greatest  pick-lock  in  creation, 
for  Shakspeare  has  no  truer  couplet  than 
that  which  occurs  in  his  passionate  love- 
story  of  Venus  and  Adonis  : 

Were  Beauty  under  twenty  locks  kept  fast. 

Yet  Love  breaks  through  and  picks  them  all  at 
last. 
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Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  last  remarkable 
book,  “The  Descent  of  Man,”  has  ex¬ 
plained,  or  at  least  partly  explained,  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  the  striking  beauty 
of  the  plumage  of  birds  and  die  rich 
colors  of  certain  other  creatures  even 
lower  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  than 
birds,  on  the  principle  that  there  has 
been  among  all  these  orders  of  creatures 
so  great  a  preference  for  beauty  of  exte¬ 
rior,  that  the  more  beautiful  have  always 
found  it  easier  to  secure  mates,  and  more 
eligible  mates,  than  the  less  beautiful ;  in 
other  w'ords,  that  it  has  always  been  likely 
that  the  more  beautiful  birds,  etc.,  would 
pair  more  easily,  and  rear  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  offspring  than  the  le^  beautihil,  and 
probably  also  not  only  a  greater  number, 
but  a  greater  number  of  more  healthy  off¬ 
spring, — the  result  being,  of  course,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  vast  number  of  generations, 
to  accumulate  beauties  on  &e  species. 
Mr.  Darwin  gives  a  most  curious  illustra¬ 
tion,  by  analyzing  the  mode  in  which 
rudimentary  and  less  finished  probably 
grow  into  more  elaborate  and  perfect 
beauties,  in  the  case  of  the  Argus  phea¬ 
sant,  which  is  spotted  with  what  is  called 
a  perfect  “ball-and-socket  ocellus,” — an 
“  intensely  black  circular  ring  surrounding 
a  space  ^laded  so  as  exactly  to  resemble 
a  ball.”  “  The  ring  is  always  much  thick¬ 
ened,  with  the  edges  ill-defined,  towards 
the  left-hand  upper  comer.  .  .  .  beneath 
this  thickened  part  there  is  on  the  surface 
of  the  ball  an  oblique  almost  pure  white 
mark,  w'hich  slides  off  downward  into  a 
pale  leaden  hue,  and  this  into  yellowish 
aiul  brownish  tints  which  invariably  be¬ 
come  darker  and  darker  towards  the  lower 
part  of  the  ball.  It  is  this  shading  which 
gives  so  admirably  the  effect  of  light 
shining  on  ^a  convex  surface.”  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win  shows  bow  this  marvellous  artistic 
effect  is  obtained  from  die  confluence  and 
prolongations  of  (relatively)  very  common 
spots  —  such  as  occur  in  the  feathers 
next  the  body — by  insensible  gradations. 
“  Almost  every  minute  detail  in  the  shape 
and  coloring  of  the  ball-and-socket  ocelli 
can  be  shown  to  follow  from  gradual 
changes  of  the  elliptic  ornaments,  and  the 
development  of  the  latter  can  be  traced 
by  equally  small  steps  from  the  union  of 
two  almost  simple  spots,  the  lower  one 


having  some  dull  fulvous  shading  on  the 
upper  side.”  But  to  what  cause  are  we 
to  trace  the  development  of  these  “  almost 
simple  spots,  the  lower  one  having  some 
dark  fulvous  shading  on  the  upper  side  ” 
into  “  elliptic  ornaments,”  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  elliptic  ornaments  into  per¬ 
fect  “ball-and-socket  ocelli”  ?  Mr.  Dar- 
w4n  traces  it  without  hesitation  to  the 
strong  preference  of  the  hen-pheasants  for 
beauty  of  plumage.  In  other  words,  he 
supposes  there  was  a  time  when  all  the 
cock-pheasants  were  feathered  with  com¬ 
mon-spotted  feathers  ;  —  and  that  then 
birds  in  which  two  adjoining  s|x>ts  had 
flowed  together  into  something  like  one 
of  the  elliptic  ornaments,  .would  have  been 
so  much  preferred  by  the  hens  to  birds  in 
which  no  such  confluence  of  spots  had 
taken  place,  that  they  would  have  the 
choice  of  all  the  belles  of  the  pheasant 
society,  and  the  effect  would  be  that  their 
descendants,  who  would  inherit  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  a  confluence  of  spots,  would 
become  a  sort  of  aristocracy  among  the 
pheasants,  and  would  command  the  best 
mates  ;  and  that  this  process  would  go  on 
till  the  complete  development  of  the  com¬ 
mon  spots  into  elliptic  ornaments,  and  of 
the  elliptic  ornaments  into  ball-and-socket 
ocelli  on  those  feathers  chiefly  displayed 
by  the  Argus  pheasant,  had  taken  place. 

This  is  a  very  ingenious  and  possibly 
true  account  of  the  method  of  the  devel¬ 
opment, — a  precisely  analogous  one  is 
given,  by  the  way,  of  the  development  of 
the  vocal  powers  of  singing  birds, — for 
most  convincing  evidence  seems  to  be 
attainable  of  the  pride  felt  by  birds  in 
their  rich  plumage  and  their  flne  voices, 
and  of  the  admiration  these  are  a])t  to  ex¬ 
cite  in  the  breasts  of  their  mates.  Mr. 
Darwin  tells  a  curious  story  of  the  intense 
jealousy  felt  by  a  robin  for  all  birds  with 
any  red  in  flieir  plumage  (but  no  others), 
and  by  a  quiet,  well-behaved  bulfinch 
(which  has  a  black  head)  for  a  reed-bunt- 
ing  which  had  also  a  black  head,  though 
to  all  his  other  comrades,  except  the  one 
with  a  similar  distinction  to  his  own,  he 
was  perfectly  good-humored.  The  vex¬ 
ation  evidently  was  primarily  of  the  same 
nature  which  a  young  lady  would  feel  at  a 
ball,  on  seeing  a  splendid  ball-dress,  pre¬ 
cisely  the  duplicate  of  her  own,  on 
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another  young  lady,  when  she  had  per¬ 
suaded  herself  that  she  was  unique. 
There  certainly  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  birds  are  extremely  susceptible  to  the 
effect  of  beauty  of  plumage  and  voice,  and 
are  jealous  of  the  same  attractions  in  their 
rivals.  But  admitting  Mr.  Darwin’s 
hypothesis,  only  conceive  what  refined 
and  finely-developed  taste  it  implies  in 
these  birds,  at  once  to  prefer  those  varia¬ 
tions  of  plumage  and  voice  tending  to  per¬ 
fect  harmony  of  effect, — to  what  we  call 
high  art, — to  variations  of  a  different  kind, 
which  would,  according  to  our  standard 
of  taste,  tend  to  vulgarity  of  effect  If 
we  notice  the  preferences  of  the  least 
cultivated  classes  of  civilized  human 
beings  in  relation  to  color, — say  the  ordi¬ 
nary  preferences  of  English  sailors  or 
English  maidservants,— we  might  safely 
assume  that  they  would  not  be  directed 
towards  perfect  harmony  of  color  and 
perfect  grace  of  form,  but  rather  to  start¬ 
ling  and  blotchy  effects  in  both  color  and 
form.  But  the  splendidly  colored  snakes 
and  birds  of  tropical  forests,  however 
grand  their  colors,  are  never  what  our 
taste  would  call  vulgarly  colored,  never 
coarsely  patched  wi^  frightful  patterns, 
such  as  you  constantly  see  on  gaudy 
gowns,  showy  wall-papers,  and  glaring 
carpets.  Yet  if  the  tastes  of  snakes  and 
birds  be  not  of  a  wonderfully  delicate  and 
cultivated  character,  how  are  we  to  accept 
Mr.  Darwin’s  theory  ?  Why  were  not  the 
dark  fulvous  spots  developed,  through  the 
agency  of  pheasant  popular  opinion,  into 
hideous  but  showy  whirligigs  of  yellow, 
such  as  a  British  cook  would  select  for  the 
pattern  of  her  Sunday  dress,  instead  of  in¬ 
to  the  exquisite  ball-and-socket  pattern  of 
the  Argus  pheasant  ?  Why  is  the  order 
of  development  always  from  less  beauti¬ 
ful  to  more,  instead  of  in  the  reverse 
direction  towards  gaudy  vulgarity  and 
detestable  splendor  ?  “  The  elongated 

and  golden-orange  plumes  which  spring 
from  beneath  the  wings  of  the  Paradisea 
apoda,”  says  Mr.  Darwin,  “  when  verti¬ 
cally  erected  and  made  to  vibrate,  are 
described  as  forming  a  sort  of  halo,  in  the 
centre  of  which  the  head  looks  like  a  little 
emerald  sun,  with  its  rays  formed  by  the 
two  plumes.  In  another  most  beautiful 
species  the  head  is  bald  and  of  a  rich 
cobalt  hue,  crossed  by  several  lines  of 
black  velvety  feathers.”  Well,  why  did 
not  development  of  the  plumage  most 


pleasing  to  these  little  creatures  bring  out 
instead  something  as  ugly  as  the  British 
matron’s  orange  turban,  surmounting  a 
rich  salmon-colored  silk  dress  ?  Air. 
Darwin  accounts  most  ingeniously  for  the 
wonderful  development  of  rich  plumage, 
if  he  only  gave  us  any  equally  adequate 
account  of  the  wonderful  development  of 
animal  taste.  How  did  the  preferences  of 
the  various  tribes  of  creatures  happen  to 
select  harmonies  so  perfect,  when  the 
rudimentary  tastes  of  partially  civilized 
human  beings  seem  to  select  ornament  so 
hideous  ?  Surely  the  problem  remains  as 
difficult  as  ever, — namely,  to  account  for 
the  sure  selection  of  exquisite  harmonies 
of  form  and  color,  instead  of  the  most 
atrocious  discords.  Put  the  mind  of  the 
average  English  barmaid  into  the  hen- 
pheasants,  and  instead  of  distinguishing 
by  their  jjreference  the  variations  tending 
towards  such  ball-and-socket  ocelli,  they 
would  have  distinguished  h\  their  prefer¬ 
ence  variations  of  the  “fulvous”  tinge 
tending  in  the  direction  of  coarse  cap¬ 
string  streaks  of  yellow,  while  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  few  red  bows  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  would  have  caused  a  perfect  enthu¬ 
siasm.  And  instead  of  the  elegant  “  ear- 
tufts”  of  certain  humming-birds,  such  as 
Mr.  Darwin  describes,  they  would  have 
influenced  the  development  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  heavy  ear-drops  adapted  exi)ressly 
to  distort  the  shape  of  the  ear.  'Die  ex¬ 
quisite  harmony  and  graduation  of  the 
various  bird- plumage  would  certainly 
never  have  been  produced  by  the  selective 
preferences  of  the  lowest  order  of  human 
beings.  How,  then,  if  Mr.  Darwin’s 
account  of  the  cause  of  the  development 
o(  beauty  be  admitted,  are  we  to  account 
for  the  sure  artistic  animal  taste  which 
determined  its  progress  and  direction  ? 

We  will  offer  a  suggestion.  Granting 
that  Mr.  Darwin  is  right  in  his  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  gradual  growth  and  accumu¬ 
lation  of  beautiful  colors  and  forms  in  the 
plumage  of  birds,  through  the  preference 
for  those  birds  which  are  the  more  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  the  relative  neglect  of  those  which 
are  less  so,  it  must  be  plainly  conceded, 
we  think,  that  some  of  the  lowest  animal 
orders  possess  a  far  finer  artistic  sense 
than  does  uncultivated  man  even  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  civilization.  When  we 
consider  the  frightful  a.s  well  as  barbaric 
ornamentation  which  Sir  John  Lubbock 
tells  us  that  savage  women  are  compelled 
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to  undergo, — as,  for  instance,  great  seams  animals,  does  not  the  Creator  give  the 
of  scars  jul  around  their  middle, — and  com-  lower  order  of  animals  an  instinct  of 
pareit  with  the  preference  of  hen-pheasants  beauty  ready-made,  which  we  lose  as  we 
for  the  “  elliptic  ornaments  ”  and  the  “  ball-  become  competent  to  apprehend  its  laws, 
and-socket  ”  plumage,  we  must  admit  at  and  which  we  only  recover  by  mastering 
once  that  the  hen-pheasants  have  a  far  consciously  those  laws  of  harmony  which 
hner  sense  of  beauty  than  the  Australian  the  bird  and  even  the  fish  ap>prehend  in¬ 
males.  Now,  we  also  know  that  in  refer-  stinctively  ?  Yet  if  this  be  a  true  account 
ence  to  quite  other  cases,  the  animal  of  the  matter,  this  instinctive  selection  of 
instincts  are  superseded  in  man  by  a  the  beautiful  leads  to  a  theological  in¬ 
general  development  of  reason,  which,  for  ference  a  good  way  beyond  that  warrant¬ 
ee  special  pnirposes  of  instinct,  is,  at  first  ed  by  the  selection  of  Ae  useful.  Of 
at  all  events,  a  vastly  inferior  instrument,  course,  with  regard  to  the  natural  sclec- 
No  human  reason  would  suffice  to  effect  tion  of  modifications  useful  to  the  creature 
what  the  beaver,  and  ffie  ant,  and  the  bee  which  undergoes  those  modifications,  it 
effect  by  instinct  alone.  The  bee’s  power  may  be  said  that  they  are  merely  the 
of  building  perfectly  hexagonal  cells  may,  survivors  of  thousands  of  modifications 
as  Mr.  Darwin  has  shown,  be  a  developed  which  are  lost  out  of  sight  merely  because 
instinct,  since  certain  wild  bees  build  cells  they  were  injurious  or  indifferent.  But 
of  a  much  ruder  kind  ;  but  no  one  sup-  with  regard  to  the  selection  of  the  beanti- 
poses  that  even  the  hexagonal  cells  are  ful,  this  cannbt  be  said.  If  there  were 
built  on  strictly  geometrical  principles,  by  any  race  of  birds  which  really  preferred 
true  bee  engineers  who  have  studied  the  pure  ugliness, — there  might  and  must  be 
trigonometry  of  the  subject.  And  yet  a  natural  selection  of  ugliness  of  which 
men  who  have,  would  be  puzzled  to  build  we  suppose  there  is  no  trace.  Hence,  the 
cells  one-hundredth  part  as  jjerfect  as  the  instinctive  taste  for  beauty  in  the  bird, 
bees.  Does  not  this  seem  to  show  that  which  is  so  much  greater  than  that  of  half- 
as  reason  begins  to  supersede  instinct,  we  educated  human  beings,  and  which  is  only 
gain  a  far  higher  and  wider  power, — the  painfully  recovered  through  the  laborious 
jwwer  of  laying  the  intellectual  basis  of  study  of  Nature  by  educated  intelligences, 
our  own  rules, — at  the  expense  of  a  great  must  come  from  a  fountain  of  infinite  love 
specific  loss  of  practical  skill  ?  And  may  of  beauty,  and  cannot  by  any  possibility 
not  something  of  the  same  kind  be  true  be  the  mere  result  of  a  competitive  stnig- 
of  the  sense  of  beauty  ?  If  Mr.  Darwin  is  gle  for  existence  among  animals  quite 
right  as  to  the  principle  which  stimulates  unconscious  whither  the  issue  of  that  strug- 
the  elaboration  of  beauty  by  the  lower  gle  tends. 

LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Tkc  Silent  Partner,  By  ELIZABETH  STUART  time,  “  fantastic  conjectures  as  to  a  future  state, 
Phelps.  Boston ;  James  R,  Osgood  &•  Co.  ^  skilWly  incorporated  with  morbid,  skUy  aenti- 

Miss  Phelps  is  one  of  those  young  writers  ment^ism,  is  not  exactly  the  kind  of  work  we 
springing  up  periodically  in  American  literature,  ^hould  be  pleased  to  see  one  of  our  most  promis- 
who  give  great  promise  for  a  time  of  future  work  ;  mg  voung  writers  «pecting  to  constitute  her  title- 
who  jwoduce  something  just  good  enough  to  set  *  "^me  in  literature,”  and  the  result 

the  public  on  tiptoe  of  expectation  and  hope  that  wh^  we  suggested  th«  Im  been  more  than 
at  last  that  reluctant  “  American  Novelist  ”  has  realned.  Since  the  publication  of  that  fir«  work, 
concnted  to  cotDC  among  us ;  and  whoviy  after  others  have  been  issued,  and  we  think  that 

Of  two  cpamiivlir  efforts,  Mfc  find  groping  more  the  most  enthusiastic  admirers  of  Miss  Phelps 

or  less  helplessly  among  those  dark  problems  of  scarcely  deny  that  they  exhibit  a  marked  and 

life  and  morals  which  have  sooner  or  later  swal-  l>rogressive  deterioration.  In  her  second  book, 
lowed  up  every  writer  (save  one)  who  has  at-  “  Hedged  in,”  she  went  for  “  the  soml  evil  ” 
tempted  to  run  American  society  through  the  with  the  same  confidence  and  enthusasm  with 
loom  of  fiction.  which  in  the  Gates  Ajar  she  had  disposed  of  the 

When  “  The  Gates  Ajar  ”  appeared,  several  vexed  problem  of  a  future  lift ;  and  after  weeping 
seasons  ago,  suid  became  the  subject  of  one  of  over  the  stem  treatment  which  the  world  metes 
those  mysterious  and  inexplicable  mental  epidemics  ““t  to  the  subject,  succeeded  in  buiying  it  in 
which  sometimes  devastate  the  reading  public,  Hflreral  hundred  pages  of  very  irapracticaUe  but 
many  of  the  critics  expressed  a  belief  that  the  ’*'7  sentiment.  In  the  present  virfume 

naillenniura  of  our  literature  was  upon  us  and  its  *6^  **P  subject  of  Labor  Reform ;  and 

prophet  had  actually  appeared.  We  confess  that  ^  *6®  vray  in  which  she  solves  that  most 

we  were  not  of  this  number.  As  we  said  at  the  solona  and  appalling  of  all  the  problems  presented 
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to  uf  by  our  locial  life.  “  The  Silent  Pwtner  ” 
is  a  rich  young  lady  of  Boston  who,  in  going  one 
night  to  the  opera,  exchanges  words  with  a  ragged 
and  impudent  factory-girl  whom  she* sees  pounced 
out  upon  in  the  most  ferocious  manner  from  around 
comers  by  a  storm  of  rain  and  wind.  When  she 

Ss  hone  on  the  same  night  she  finds  that  her 
tier  (her  only  remaining  parent)  has  been  killed 
by  a  railroad  accident,  and  as  she  is  heiress  to  his 
mill-property  in  Five  Falls,  Massachusetts,  the 
scene  is  transferred  permanently  to  that  busy 
manufacturing  town.  Here,  after  being  consign¬ 
ed  by  the  brutality  and  imbrcility  of  men  to  the 
position  of  tilent  partner,  when  she  wanted  to  be 
an  active  one,  she  meets  her  old  acquaintance  of 
the  stormy  night,  takes  to  visiting,  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night,  the  factories  the  tenements 
of  the  factory-hands,  has  them  visit  her  at  her 
magnificent  home  and  brings  them  in  contact 
soc^ly  with  her  quondam  city-friends,  and  esta¬ 
blishes  a  reading  room  or  two  and  an  art-gallery. 
The  result  of  it  all  is  that  she  does  some  little 
toward  ameliorating  the  condition  of  a  few  very 
poor  and  very  unfortunate  people ;  but,  by  the 
very  logic  of  the  peculiar  course  adopted,  finds 
herself  separated  from  all  the  ties  of  her  earlier 
life,  gives  up  the  man  she  had  loved  and  refuses 
the  man  she  could  love,  — who  tberet^n  vows  to 
wait  for  her  in  the  hereafter, — and  finally  attains 
the  kind  of  moral  apotheosis  which  overtakes  all 
Miss  Phelps’  heroines,  and  dies  (or  would,  if  the 
book  carried  us  so  far)  “  to  the  sound  of  delicious 
music.” 

As  a  solution  of  the  vexed  questions  at  issue 
between  Labor  and  Capital,  Th*  SiUmt  Partner 
is  worse  than  worthless.  No  one  who  thinks  and 
feels  can  read  it  without  feeling  more  helpless  and 
more  hopeless  than  ever  before  in  face  of  the 
problem ;  for  Miss  Phelps,  whatever  else  she 
may  be,  is  always  earnest  and  sincere;  and  she 
has  nothing  to  suggest  but  a  scheme  which  would 
demand,  not  from  a  few  but  from  the  lai^  ma¬ 
jority  of  rich  women,  a  self-abnegation  and  sac¬ 
rifice  which  nothing  save  religious  fanaticism  has 
ever  succeeded  in  making  permanent  enough  to 
serve  as  a  motive-power  in  human  life.  More¬ 
over,  Miss  Phelps  ought  to  know  that  genuine 
labor  reform  means  something  more  than  a  social 
equality  which  is  spurious  and  artificial,  even  in  the 
Utopia  of  her  own  book. 

Perhaps  we  have  insisted  rather  strongly  upon 
the  ethk^  aspects  of  The  Silent  Partner,  but  it 
was  the  intention  of  Misa  Phelps  that  this  should 
predominate ;  and  we  can  find  nothing  else  to 
praise.  The  characters  are  clearly  drawn,  but 
they  pounce  upon  us  like  the  Springing  Jimmies 
of  a  chikl’s  toy-box;  and  the  style  is  ricketty,  in¬ 
volved,  and  curt  to  a  degree  which  will  never  be 
tolerated  by  readers  of  popular  literature.  Some 
of  this  curtness  (so  to  call  it)  seems  to  come 
from  a  healthy  desire  on  the  part  of  Miss  Phelps 
to  restrain  the  tendency  to  ”  fine  writing”  which 
was  conspicuous  in  her  earlier  stories ;  but  from 
hints  here  and  there  she  seems  to  have  adopted 
her  style,  as  well  as  her  ethics  and  arguments 
after  a  somewhat  too  admiring  study  uf  “The 
Man  Who  Laughs.” 

As  a  whole.  The  Silent  Partner  seems  to  us 
to  be  a  tedious  and  unreadable  as  well  as  a  fruit¬ 
less  story,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  judi¬ 


cious  friend  will  induce  Miss  Phelps  to  refrain  from 
ink  until  she  has  passed  that  susceptible  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  fieriod  when  we  are  seduc^  into  fighting 
windmills,  with  the  idea  that  we  have  a  special 
mission  in  this  life  to  ”  set  the  crooked  straij^t.” 

A  Life  of  Cen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  By  John 
Esten  Cooke.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  <Sr*  Co. 
1871. 

General  Lee  has  been  dead  now  but  a  few 
months,'  and  the  curtain,  has  so  recently  fallen 
upon  the  great  drama  in  which  he  played  so  con¬ 
spicuous  a  part  that  the  feelmgs  of  the  lookers-on 
have  scarcely  as  yet  settled  down  to  the  judicial 
calm  of  history.  It  may  be  doubted,  therefore,  if 
the  time  has.yet  come  for  General  Lee’s  biography 
to  be  writteiL  The  best  that  could  be  prepared 
would  of  course  be  superseded  in  time,  when  Lee’s 
private  corre^xmdence  and  the  missing  papers  of 
the  Richmond  government  are  brought  to  tight. 
It  is  still  more  doubtful  if  Mr.  John  Esten  Cooke 
is  precisely  the  man  to  write  the  bio^jraphy,  even 
if  It  were  conceded  that  the  time  for  it  has  come  ; 
yet  the  present  volume  is,  on  the  whole,  restrained 
and  temfierate,  and  it  is  certainly  the  best  life  of 
Lee  that  has,  so  far,  been  prepared.  Mr.  Cooke, 
of  course,  as  is  natural  enough,  shows  a  tinge  of 
Southern  feeling  throughout ;  but  he  is  by  no 
means  ”  bumptious,”  and  he  has  given  ns  a  brisk, 
lively,  and  picturesque  narrative,  not  only  of 
General  Lee’s  personal  career  but  of  the  le^ing 
events  of  the  war.  No  one  can  read  the  book 
without  obtaining  a  heartier  appreciation  of  Lee’s 
abilities,  and  feeling  a  respect  almost  amounting 
to  love  for  his  character.  Nor  will  any,  even  of 
his  opponents,  refuse  to  acquiesce  in  the  remark  of 
his  bk^apher  that  the  soldier  was  great,  but 
the  man  himself  was  greater.” 

Besides  the  bk^aphical  narrative,  there  is  an 
Appendix  containing  all  the  ”  Tributes  to  General 
Lm  ”  which  his  death  called  forth  throughout  the 
country ;  and  there  are  maps,  portraits,  and 
illustrations  distributed  througnout  the  volume. 
The  wood-cuts  are  greatly  superior  to  those 
usually  found  in  subscription  books,  the  portraits 
on  steel  are  excellent,  and  the  maps  are  a  real 
assistance  in  following  out  the  strategic  opierations 
of  the  different  campaigns. 

The  Mutineers  of  the  Bounty,  and  their 
Descendants  in  Pitcairn  and  Norfolk  Islands. 
By  Lady  Belcher.  New  York ;  Harper 
Bros.,  1871. 

There  are  few  readers  probably,  who  cannot  look 
back  to  the  time  when  “The  Mutiny  of  the  Boun¬ 
ty,”  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  old  Family  Library, 
amd  found  in  every  juvenile  collection,  rdigious  or 
secular,  held  a  place  in  their  affections  second  only 
to  the  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  To  tamper 
with  such  a  narrative,  even  to  enlarge  and  improve 
it,  is  a  somewhat  venturesome  feat,  and  is  almost 
always  resented  by  the  readers  of  whose  mental 
expierience  it  has  liecome  a  pert.  But  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  case  we  think  that  Lady  Bekher  is  justifi^  by 
her  production.  Being  the  step-daughter  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Hey  wood,  famous  as  one  of  the  Midshipmen 
of  the  ill-fated  Bounty,  she  has  had*^access  to  ma¬ 
terial  whkh,  of  course,  was  not  obtainable  by  Sir 
John  Barrow  when  he  wrote  the  original  work. 
All  the  documents  which  have  been  preserved  in 
any  of  the  families  concerned,  including  a  diary  of 
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James  Morrison,  one  of  the  seamen,  letters  of  Mr. 
Nobbt  and  of  Sir  Fairfax  Monsby,  the  Admiral 
who  figared  so  prominently  in  the  Later  history  of 
the  mutineers,  and  of  others,  have  been  placed 
freely  at  her  disposal ;  and  with  the  assistance  of 
these  she  has  written  a  narrative  as  simple,  as  affect¬ 
ing,  and  as  fascinating  as  the  old  one,  and  far 
more  complete. 

The  mutiny  of  the  Bounty  is  beyond  doubt  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  romantic  episodes  in 
modem  history,  and  this  book  of  Lady  Belcher’s 
can  scarcely  fail  to  awaken  again  something  of  the 
interest  which  was  felt  forty  years  ago  when  the 
story  was  first  given  to  the  world.  Not  only  is  the 
history  of  the  original  mutineers  reconstructed 
and  modified  in  several  important  particulars,  but 
that  of  their  descendants,  b^h  in  Pitcairn  and  Nor¬ 
folk  Islands,  is  brought  down  to  the  year  187a  It 
was  of  course  easy  enough  to  have  found  the  ex¬ 
act  date  of  the  mutiny,  and  probably  most  of  us 
had  a  pretty  definite  idea  that  it  wa^  not  anterior 
to  the  Deluge  ;  yet  so  long  ago  does  it  seem  since 
we  read  the  story,  and  it  is  so  mingled  and  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  Arabian  Nights,  Robinson  Crasoe, 
and  those  other  romantic  gospels  of  our  child¬ 
hood,  that  to  be  thus  brought  face  to  face,  as  it 
were,  with  these  Pitcairn  Inlanders  affects  us  with 
something  like  the  surprise  we  should  feel  if  Cru¬ 
soe  himself  should  grasp  us  by  the  hand  the  next 
time  we  stepped  out  upon  Broadway. 

We  commend  the  Mutinters  of  the  Bounty  to 
all  readers  everywhere.  They  will  find  it  a  more 
fascinating  and  romantic  story  than  ever  came 
from  a  novelist’s  brain,  and  it  points  a  wholesome 
and  pregnant  moral.  This  moral — the  inevitable 
punishment,  namely,  which  overtakes  those  who 
even  successfully  throw  off  oppression  by  reckless 
violation  of  law— -can  scarcely  be  pointed  too  often 
or  too  emphatically  in  our  day,  when  it  is  becom¬ 
ing  popular  to  sympathize  with  rebellion  (in  a 
foreign  country)  merely  because  it  is  rebellion, 
when  the  instinct  of  obedience  is  fast  being  oblit¬ 
erated,  and  when  all  sense  of  social  obligation  is 
being  swallowed  up  by  an  intense  egotistic  and  sel¬ 
fish  individualism. 

Gutenherg  and  the  Art  of  Printing,  By 
Emily  C.  Pierson.  Boston,  Noyes,  Holmes 
Co.,  1871. 

The  invention  of  printing,  as  Mr.  Greeley  says, 
is  the  CTeatest  blessing  that  has  befallen  the  race 
since  the  birth  of  Christ ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that 
scant  honors  have  been  given,  even  in  hb  own 
country,  to  Gutenberg,  the  great  inventor  of  it. 
Little  has  been  done  for  his  memory  in  the  way  of 
“monumental  brass,’’  and  there  is  almost  no 
popular  and  generally-read  account  in  any  language 
of  his  patient,  laborious,  and  unappreciated  life — 
so  like  the  lives  of  most  of  the  great  geniuses  who 
have  been  unfortunate  enough  to  deviate  from  the 
beaten  Mths. 

Miss  Pierson,  then,  in  the  present  volume,  had  a 
chance  to  perform  some  serviceable  work  and  to 
take  possession  of  an  unoccupied  niche  in  popular 
literature.  Her  plan,  too,  of  putting  the  narra¬ 
tion  in  a  pseudo-6ciit\ou%  dress,  was  a  good  one  ; 
but  the  execution  is  so  crude  and  inartistic  that 
one  almost  feels  ashamed  of  the  interest  which 
the  story  undoubtedly  excites.  Her  preface  is  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  author’s  work,  and  it  b  on 
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about  the  same  literary  level,  and  the  successive 
paragraphs  are  about  as  closely  related  to  each 
other  as  the  various  entries  of  a  school -girl’s  diary. 
Yet  the  subject  u  so  good,  and  the  plan,  that  we 
arc  reluctant  to  condemn  the  work  utterly.  Per¬ 
haps  the  best  thing  we  can  do  b  to  suggest  that 
Miss  Pierson  give  her  book  a  thorougn  revision 
and  then  subimt  it  to  a  competent  editor.  She 
need  not  be  afraid  either  of  considerably  enlarging 
its  bulk. 

Besides  the  life  of  Gutenlierg,  there  are  several 
chapters  on  the  present  condition  of  the  art,  and 
descriptions  of  one  or  two  establishments,  which 
would  do  very  well  for  magazine  articles,  but 
which  are  scarcely  comprehensive  enough  for  a 
book.  The  volume  itself  b  a  pretty  fair  specimen 
of  the  art  of  printing  in  our  day,  and  the  outside 
cover  b  really  artistic  and  suggestive.  As  we 
turn  its  leaves,  however,  and  compare  it  with 
specimens  of  the  earliest  work,  we  are  astonished 
to  find  to  what  a  degree  those  first  inventors 
developed  and  perfect^  their  art.  In  fact,  the 
same  methods  and  the  same  a|)paratus  devised  by 
Gutenberg  and  Scheffer  were  in  use  everywhere 
until  within  the  last  half  century. 


The  Trade  Circular  Annual  for  1871.  Pub¬ 
lished  at  the  office,  Na  25  Bondf  St.,  New  York. 

This  b  the  annual  volume  of  the  “  Trade  Cir¬ 
cular  and  Literary  Bulletin,’’  which  has  done  such 
«>od  service  during  the  pak  year  for  publishers, 
booksellers,  and  book-readers.  It  includes  an 
“  American  catalogue  of  books  published  in  the 
United  States  during  the  year  1870,  with  their 
sizes,  pri<^  nnd  publishers’  names ;  also,  a  list  of 
the  pnncipal  books  published  in  England ;  a  pub¬ 
lishers’,  manufacturers,  and  importers’  directory, 
and  alphabetical  list  of  nearly  eight  hundred 
articles  suitable  for  sale  at  the  book,  stationery, 
music,  and  fancy  goods  stores;  a  summary  of 
American  and  En^ish  novelties,  and  miscella¬ 
neous  literary  and  trade  information.’’  It  will 
readily  be  seen  that  such  a  book  b  a  very  valuable 
one,  and  that  it  will  at  least  partblly  supply  a 
want  which  every  student  as  well  as  book-dealer 
must  have  felt.  The  present  volume,  it  b  true, 
is  incomplete  and  unmethodical ;  but  it  is  the  first 
issue  of  the  annual,  and  had  to  encounter  many 
difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  its  publication  was 
not  determined  upon  until  December,  which  of 
course  left  too  short  a  time  for  adeouate  prepara¬ 
tion  ;  and  in  the  next,  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
of  the  kind  issued  in  America  which  could  afford 
either  assistance  or  suggestions.  When,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  this,  we  are  assured  by  the  editor  that 
“  some  publidiers  seem  to  believe  that  they  are 
doing  /oo  much  for  him  in  contributing  to  an  ac¬ 
curate  record  of  their  own  publications,”  while 
others  actually  refuse  it,  the  surprise  b  not  that 
the  Circular  b  not  better,  but  that  it  b  compiled 
at  all.  With  all  its  drawbacks,  however,  the  an¬ 
nual  for  1871  b  a  valuable  work.  The  editor’s 
plans  are  go^  and  he  seems  to  be  fully  aware  of 
what  will  demanded  of  him.  It  b  to  be  hoped  that 
the  reading  public  as  well  as  the  trade  will  ex¬ 
tend  cordud  support  to  an  undertaking  which 
will  be  not  only  of  transient  utility,  but  which 
will  do  important  service  in  the  much  n^lected 
field  of  American  bibliography. 
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Tiu  Author  tendc  nt  a  co{7  of  a  Quid*  to  th* 
Great  West,  ^  J.  L.  Tracy  (St.  Louis,  Traqr  & 
Eaton).  It  is  said  in  tlw  title>page  to  be  a 
“  brief  description  of  the  country  bordering  upon 
all  the  principal  railroads  of  the  West,”  but  the 
pamphlet  before  us  contains  the  nanncs  of  only 
forty  roads,  llte  author  declares  his  intention  of 
“  continuing  his  labors  in  this  direction  until 
every  leading  railroad  between  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  British  Possessions 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  fairly  represented. 
The  complete  work  will  contain  upwaids  of  500 
pages  of  reading  matter,  besides  several  maps,  and 
a  variety  of  illustrations,” — and  we  advise  any  one 
to  wait  for  this  complete  work  who  wants  anything 
like  a  general  Guide  to  the  Great  West.  The 
book,  as  it  is,  is  a  misnomer. 
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SCIENCE. 

The  Physiological  Lcsws  of  Human  Isureau. — 
An  interesting  pamphlet  has  just  been  published 
in  Philadelphia  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  N.  Allen,  of 
Lowell,  Mass.,  on  the  Physiological  Laws  of 
Human  Increase,  especially  bearing  on  American 
population.  He  states  that  his  attention  was 
directed  several  years  ago  to  the  change  taking 
place  in  the  native  population  of  Massachusetts 
and  other  New  England  States  showing  that, 
whilst  the  immigrant  Irish,  English,  and  Scotch 
women  had  large  families  the  American  women 
had  so  few  children  that  it  was  liecoming  more 
and  more  a  doubtful  question  whether  in  point  of 
numbers  the  stock  was  kept  good.  In  a  review 
of  Dr.  Allen’s  work  in  the  Amer.  Med.  Journal 
the  fact  is  put  in  a  still  stronger  manner.  “  By  a 
census  of  the  people  of  Ma.ssachusetts  taken  in 
the  year  1765,  it  appears  that  of  the  entire  popu¬ 
lation  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  were  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  while  at  the  present  time  not  more 
than  twenty-five  per  cent.,  if  so  many,  are  under 
that  age  ;  while  at  the  former  period  the  average 
numlier  of  offspring  to  each  couple  amounted  to 
from  eight  to  ten,  at  the  present  time  it  scarcely 
exceeds  three.”  In  the  foreign  port  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  again,  the  number  of  children  to  each 
family  outnumbers  nearly  threefold  what  it  is 
among  the  native  stock.  Dr.  Allen  discusses  the 
various  causes  that  have  led  to  this  remarkable 
result,  and  considers  that  the  real  cause  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  a  modification  of  the  vital  powers  of 
the  American  women,  and  the  cause  of  this  de¬ 
terioration  he  finds  in  the  important  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  education,  domestic  habits, 
occupations,  dress,  and  amusements  of  the  female 
sex  especially. 

Geographical  Distribution  of  Diseases. — A 
series  of  essays  of  more  than  ordinary  general 
interest  are  now  in  course  of  publication  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal,  by  Alfred  Haviland, 
and  are  entitled  “Lectures  on  the  Geographical 
Distribution  of  Diseases  in  England  and  Wales.” 
The  one  on  phthisis  is  .strikingly  illustrated  by  a 
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colored  man,  and  we  append  some  of  the  conclu*  tance  would  be  the  Carorite  ;  and  trials  hare  been 


sions  which  have  been  arrived  at.  I.  More  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of>  females  died  from  phthisis 
during  the  decade  i85i-i86a  t.  The  divisional 
distribution  of  heart-disease  and  phthisis  is  shown 
to  be  the  reverse  of  one  another.  3.  The  most 
exposed  divisions  have  the  highest  mortality  in 
phthisis,  and  the  lowest  in  heart-disease.  4.  The 
moat  sheltered  divisions  have  the  lowest  mortality 
in  phthisis,  and  the  highest  in  heart-disease.  5. 
London  and  the  West  Midland  division  have  the 
lowest  female  mortality,  being  only  24*9  to  every 
10,000  living.  6.  The  dWiskm  having  tM  highest 
mortality  is  the  North-Western  Counties.  This 
(act  is  coincident  socially  with  the  engagement  of 
the  population  in  cotton  and  other  factories,  and 
climiatically  with  exposure  to  the  direct  and  pow¬ 
erful  influence  of  the  north-westerly  winds.  The 
maps  of  heart-disease  and  cancer  show  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  low  mortality  from  these  causes  in  this  divi¬ 
sion.  7.  In  heart-disease  and  cancer  Wales  has  a 
remarkably  low  mortality,  whereas  in  that  of 
phthisis  a  high  mortality  is  depicted.  It  ranks 
next  to  that  of  the  north-western  division,  its 
female  death-rate  from  phthisis  being  32'o  or  4*3 
to  every  10,000  living  Mwe  the  average. 

Habits  of  the  FurSeais. — Mr.  J.  A.  Allen 
gives  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Musetsm  of  Compara¬ 
tive  Zoology  at  Harvard  College,  voL  iL  No.  1, 
an  interesting  account  of  t^sc  little-known 
animals,  the  Otariidse,  or  Eared  Seals,  from  which 
the  seal-skins  of  commerce  are  obtained.  The 
fur-teals  resort  in  large  numbers  to  the  Pribyloff 
Islands,  off  the  norths  part  of  the  Alaska  Terri¬ 
tory,  in  the  summer  months,  for  the  purpose  of 
brewing.  It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than 
1,152,000  male  and  female  seals  take  up  their 
alxiide  in  these  “  breeding  rookpies,”  as  they  are 
termed.  Each  male  has  about  ten  or  fifteen 
wives,  the  older  males  always  driving  off  the 
younger  ones,  who  retaliate  by  stealing  the  wives 
of  tim  patriarchs  while  they  are  asleep,  carrying 
them  off  in  their  mouths.  Constant  struggles  are 
the  reaalt,  in  which  the  females  often  get  severely 
lacerated.  All  the  males  have  asMmbled  at  these 
breeding-places  by  the  15th  of  June  ;  the  females 
only  th»  begin  to  arrive,  and  are  not  all  collected 
till  the  middle  of  July.  By  the  middle  of  August 
the  young  are  him ;  the  old  males,  who  have 
remained  at  their  station  the  whole  of  thb  time 
without  food,  now  go  off-shore  in  company  with 
the  younger  ones  to  feed ;  and  at  the  end  of 
October  the  whole  body  of  seals  leave  the  island 
and  Journey  southwards.  The  only  seals  killed  for 
the  take  of  their  fur  are  the  younger  males,  great 
care  being  taken  by  the  hunters  not  to  disturb  the 
remainder  in  any  way. 

Becent  Diseussion  on  the  ScieUee  of  War.— Of 
late  the  science  of  war  has  usurped  the  place  of 
all  other  sciences  in  talk  and  discussion  ;  and  while 
in  one  quarter  lectures  on  tactics  have  been  given 
to  officers,  in  another  a  committee  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  try  whether  balloons  can  really 
made  useful  for  military  purposes.  The  old  ques¬ 
tion  of  breech-loaders  versus  mnzsle-loaders  is  still 
being  argued,  and  therewith  b  mixed  the  ouestion 
as  to  the  best  gun  for  shipboard,  and  the  best  for 
use  in  the  ficM.  In  some  caae\  the  gun  that 
would  send  the  heaviest  shot  to  the  greatest  dis- 


madc  at  Woolwich  of  a  gun  which  weighs  thirty- 
five  tons,  and  throws  a  seven-hundred-pound  shot. 
Its  range  has  not  yet  been  tried ;  but  for  defensive 
purposes  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  formidable 
character.  With  all  thb  is  mixed  up  the  important 
question  of  gunpowder,  which  was  settM  last 
year  by  an  “  Explosion  Committee,”  who  deci¬ 
ded  in  favor  of  a  kind  which,  from  its  shape,  is 
named  “pebble-powder.”  More  execution  can 
be  done  with  this  at  a  thousand  yards’  distance, 
and  with  less  strain  and  injury  to  the  gun,  than 
could  have  been  done  at  ten  yaHs  with  the  powder 
formerly  in  use.  Much  ingenuity  has  also  been 
expended  in  dbeussing  the  appliances  for  hospital 
use  in  the  field,  and  for  the  commissariat ;  and  al¬ 
though  in  these  things  there  is  much  to  admire, 
there  is  at  the  same  time  much  which  confirms  a 
reflective  mind  in  its  impression,  that  of  all  the 
ways  of  trying  to  settle  a  dispute,  war  is  the  very 
stupidest. — Chamsbers's  foumal. 

The  Spectrouope  in  Met  hanks. — We  mentioned 
last  year  that  the  spectroscope  had  been  brought 
into  use  at  Sheffield  to  determine  the  right  mo¬ 
ment,  in  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  ste^,  when 
the  molten  metal  should  be  cast.  By  watching 
the  spectrum  of  the  flame  issuing  from  the  furnace, 
the  moment  can  generally  be  determined  with  ac¬ 
curacy,  except  when  iron  containing  manganese  b 
used  ;  the  determination  then  becomes  very  diffi¬ 
cult.  It  has  since  been  found  that  a  combination 
of  colored  glaiaes  will  answer  the  same  purpose, 
two  being  ultra-marine  blue,  and  one  dark  yellow. 
The  instrument  thus  formed  is  called  a  chromo- 
pvrometer  ;  and  we  are  informed  that  on  looking 
throu^  it  at  the  flame  from  the  furnace  during 
the  bust,  the  indications  given  by  the  color  are  so 
precise,  that  even  an  ordinary  workman  might  be 
trusted  to  use  it.  While  watching  the  operation, 
the  flame  b  seen  to  change  its  color  until  it  appears 
of  a  deep  crimson ;  the  blast  should  then  be  in¬ 
stantly  shut  off.  Experimentalists  in  the  United 
States  have  used  an  instrument  composed  of  two 
light  yellow  glasses  2nd  a  blue  one ;  they  have  also 
made  scries  of  observations  with  the  spectroscope. 
To  many  persons  thb  may  appear  to  be  a  misap¬ 
plication  of  research  ;  but  it  is  in  reality  the  open¬ 
ing  df  a  field  of  scientific  investigation  which  may 
have  important  results.  The  plectrum  of  the 
Bessemer  flame  contains  many  mysteries  which 
can  be  solved  only  by  acute  insight  and  persevering 
observation.  Instruments  more  delicate  than  any 
yet  constructed  will  perlups  be  required  :  but  we 
cannot  doubt  that  eventually  discoveries  will  be 
made  which  will  throw  new  light  on  some  of  the 
most  interesting  questions  in  s{iectnim  analysis. 

Electrieal  Discharges. — In  a  paper.  On  the  Dis¬ 
charge  of  Electricity  through  rarefiM  Media  and 
the  Atmosphere,  read  at  the  Royal  Society,  Mr. 
C.  F.  Varley  mentions  a  curious  instance  of 
sympathy,  as  it  may  be  called,  between  the  nega¬ 
tive  and  p<^tive  poles  of  a  Holtz  electric  machine. 
The  machine,  with  condensers  attached,  was  in 
operation;  small  spots  of  dirt,  as  they  seemed, 
were  noticed  on  the  positive  pole ;  they  could  not 
be  wiped  off,  and  on  examination,  it  was  foimd 
that  tney  were  images,  so  to  ^:)eak,  of  specks  of 
dust  that  hung  on  the  negative  pole.  Taking 
advantage  of  this  fact,  Mr.  Varley  produces  on 
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the  positive  pole  spots  of  light  and  other  effects  • 
at  pleasure,  and  he  believes  that  it  will  explain 
the  curious  phenomenon  known  as  “ball-light¬ 
ning.”  It  is  clear  that  there  are  “  lines  of  force  ” 
between  the  two  poles  by  which  tl^  telenaph 
from  one  to  the  other  through  eight  inches  of  aur. 
So,  when  a  cloud  negatively  electrified  hangs  over¬ 
head,  if  its  charge  is  sufficKntly  powerful,  a  flash 
would  dart  up  to  it  from  the  earth,  but  would  be 
preceded  by  a  lumiiKws  ball  moving  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  correspondent  with  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  dond.  The  sympathy,  as  we  have 
called  it,  between  the  two  poles  abo^  referred  to, 
appears  to  explain  the  remarkable  phenomenon 
that  on  the  skin  of  persons  killed  by  lightning,  a 
burned  mark  is  left  of  the  same  shape  as  the  ob¬ 
ject  from  which  the  disdiarge  immediately  proceed¬ 
ed.  Thus,  a  sailor  was  once  struck  by  lightning 
when  standing  near  to  certain  brass  numerals  affix¬ 
ed  to  the  rigging.  The  shock  passed  from  the 
numerals  to  the  man,  and  their  imprint  was  left 
on  his  skin.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  the  shock  is 
negative,  the  man  positive. 

Extent  of  the  Ancient  Coal  fields  in  England. — 
Mr.  E.  Hull,  Director  of  the  Geologic^  Survey 
of  Ireland,  has  given  an  account  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  the  coal-fields  of  England,  showmg 
their  prodigious  extent  in  far  remote  ages,  and 
the  geological  changes  by  which  they  Iwve  been 
reduced  to  their  present  dimensions.  His  maps 
representing  the  close  of  the  Carboniferous 
Period,  and  extending  far  up  into  Scotland,  are 
nearly  all  black :  from  Kent  to  the  western  ex¬ 
tremity  of  Devonshire,  and  from  the  east  of  Suf¬ 
folk  to  the  farthest  point  of  Wales,  all  is  black, 
excepting  a  very  narrow  strip  of  the  south  coast. 
From  Norfolk  to  Cardiganshire  stretches  a  narrow 
belt  without  cool ;  but  all  to  the  north  thereof  is 
black.  Then  followed  great  convulsions  and  de¬ 
nudations,  by  which  such  enormous  tracts  of  coal 
were  carried  away,  as  to  reduce  their  area  by  one- 
half  at  the  commencement  of  what  geologists  call 
the  Permian  Period.  Then  followed  further  dis¬ 
turbances,  until,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Triastic 
Period,  the  coaJ-fields  were  swept  down  to  their 
present  comparatively  limited  area.  A  large 
breadth  must  have  b^  buried,  for  within  %cent 
years  sinkings  have  been  made  through  the  New 
Red  Sandstone,  to  get  at  the  coal  arhich  had  long 
been  known  to  exist  at  great  depths  in  the  mid¬ 
land  and  western  districts.  Some  geologists, 
whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  respect,  are  of 
opinion  that  good  coal  will  ontf  day  found  be¬ 
low  the  chalk,  but  Mr.  Hull  has  come  to  a  differ¬ 
ent  conclusion. 

Why  Steam-Boilers  Burst. — The  Institution  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  at  Birmingham,  in  their 
praiseworthy  discussion  of  practical  questions, 
have  taken  up  the  conclurions  to  be  derived  from 
the  experience  of  steam-boiler  explosions  which 
have  occurred  withm  the  past  four  years.  In  all 
cases,  they  have  endeavored  to  discover  the  »uae 
or  occasion  of  the  bursting,  and  they  sum  them 
up  under  three  heads  :  (1)  Faults  in  construction 
or  repair  ;  (2)  faults  in  working,  which  creep  on 
insidiously  and  unnoticed;  (3)  faults  which  might 
be  seen  and  guarded  against  by  careful  attendants. 
The  fsuhs  here  clasnfied,  it  is  said,  would  have 
been  detected  by  periodical  examination.  This, 


indeed,  is  the  pith  of  the  whole  discussion  ;  for 
there  is  no  form  of  boiler  which  can  be  regarded 
as  absolutely  safe,  and  the  risk  can  only  be  guard¬ 
ed  against  by  human  intelligence  and  watchful¬ 
ness.  The  conclu-sioas  with  which  the  discussion 
ended  were  :  (i>  That  the  force  accumulated  in  an 
ordinary  boiler  is  enough  to  siccount  for  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  an  explosion  ;  (a)  a  boiler,  however  well 
constructed,  if  allow^  to  get  out  of  order,  be¬ 
comes  dangerous — a  boiler  may  bear  the  hydraulic 
test  and  still  be  dangerous  ;  (^)  the  only  way  to 
ascertain  satisfactorily  the  condition  of  a  boiler  is 
by  periodical  examination  at  short  intervals  ;  (4) 
t^t  the  cost  of  examination  is  so  small  as  to  be 
far  outweighed  by  the  safety  obtained,  and  (^)  that 
“  the  surest  way  to  make  systematic  exammatkm 
general  is  to  spread  as  widely  as  possible  correct 
information  as  to  the  facts  and  ascertained  causes 
of  boiler  explosions  ;  and  to  inform  boiler  owners 
and  minders  what  dangers  to  guard  against  ;  and 
that  this  is  preferable,  and  more  likely  to  lessm  ex¬ 
plosions,  than  enforcing  any  system  of  inspection 
by  legal  enactment.”  TheM  conclusions  are  char¬ 
acterized  by  good  sense  and  knowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  we  trust  they  will  be  duly  considered  by 
all  persons  who  make  use  of  steam-boilers. 

Astronomical  Scraps, — Dr.  Huggins,  F.R.S,, 
has  invented  a  Registering  Spectroscope,  with 
which  the  exact  place  of  the  lines  may  be  at  once 
indicated  and  fixed  during  observation  of  any 
spectrum.  The  usefulness  of  this  improvement 
will  be  obvious  to  all  who  work  with  the  spec¬ 
troscope. — From  further  observations  of  Juptter, 
it  appears  that  the  belts  of  that  great  {Janet  un¬ 
dergo  {leriodic  changes,  being  sometimes  more  or  less 
dense  and  broken  by  white  {latches  than  at  others. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  changes 
have  a  maximum  and  minimum  corresfiondiiig 
to  that  of  the  qxits  on  the  sun,  or  about  every  ten 
years.  Should  this  be  confinned  on  further  obser¬ 
vation,  the  inference  may  be  drawn  that  the  sun 
and  planets  are  subject  to  the  same  mighty  cosmi- 
cal  law,  and  that  the  changes  that  take  {ilace  on 
the  face  of  Ju{>iter  are  not  due  to  local  tides,  as 
has  been  surmised.  In  the  investigation  of  this 
interesting  question,  photography  renders  im(X)r- 
tant  service,  and  obaervations  of  Mars  are  now  to 
be  made,  with  a  view  to  discover  whether  he  also 
b  subject  to  the  same  mysterious  influence.  To 
close  these  astronomical  scra{is,  we  mention  that 
the  I  lath  little  planet  has  been  discovered  in  the 
United  States  by  an  observer,  who  names  it  Iphi- 
enia  ;  that  the  Astronomer  Royal  for  Scotland 
nds  reason  to  believe  that  the  ancient  Egyptians 
built  the  great  pyramid  on  a  s{>ot  which  tb^  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  centre  of  the  globe,  and  that  it 
(the  pyramid)  b  the  best  meridian  mark  extant, 
and  ^uld  be  used  by  all  maritime  nations  as  the 
starting-{ioint  of  their  reckoning  of  longitude. 


ART. 

Luther’s  Monument. — In  the  midst  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  square  in  the  old  cky  of  Worms,  where  Luther 
a{>{>eared  at  the  famous  diet,  is  the  magnificent 
Luther  memorial,  one  of  the  foest  and  most  costly 
{lieces  of  modem  art,  to  erect  which  treasure  was 
{loured  in  from  all  Protestant  Germany,  in  great 
part  from  Prussia.  In  the  first  {ilace  there  b  a 
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broad  square  substructure  of  granite,  along  the 
border  of  which  are  set  colossal  statues  of 
princes  and  scholars,  and  allegorical  litres  of 
cities  famous  in  the  Reformation.  Coming  from 
outside  to  the  centre  you  have  the  great  heart  of 
the  thing.  Five  statues  of  bronze  are  grouped  to¬ 
gether  on  a  base  of  polished  sienite.  Four  of  these 
represent  the  great  forerunners,  Ilusa,  Wycklifle, 
Peter  Waldus  and  Savonarola,  the  latter  figure 
being  particularly  startling  in  its  lifelike  present¬ 
ment.  In  the  midst  of  all,  from  amongst  the 
princes  whose  power  shielded  him,  the  scholars  who 
neld  up  his  hands,  and  the  mi^ty  martyrs  who 
died  that  the  fulness  of  time  mi^t  come  and 
he  and  his  works  live,  towers  the  coIoshJ  Luther. 
The  statue  is  ten  and  a  half  feet  high.  A  schol¬ 
ar’s  gown  drapes  it  to  the  feet,  one  of  which  is 
advanced.  His  clenchetl  right  fist  is  on  the  cover 
of  a  Bible  he  holds  in  his  left  arm.  The  head  is 
bare,  the  face  upturned,  the  lips  parted.  That 
giant  Luther  face  !  And  beneath  are  cut  the  words 
which  he  uttered  before  the  diet, — the  heroic  shout, 
some  tone  of  which  may  have  been  borne  in  the  air 
as  far  as  the  spot  where  the  memorial  now  stands : 
“  Here  I  stand  ;  I  cannot  do  otherwise ;  God  help 
me.  Amen.”  It  is  very,  very  grand,  commemo¬ 
rating  gloriously  a  most  manly  and  consecrated 
warfare.  To  erect  it  coincided  thoroughly  with 
the  spirit  of  Protestantism  in  Germany  to-day. 
Two  or  three  years  since,  at  its  dedication,  an  im¬ 
mense  multitude  came  together,  one  of  the  largest 
Protestant  gatherings  of  modem  times,  who,  as 
they  stood  before  the  group,  seemed  to  recognize 
in  the  spirit  that  filled  the  faces  the  antagonistic 
fire  that  burned  in  themselves.  The  speeches  were 
fulminations  full  of  the  old  thunder  that  fell  on 
willing  ears.  There  stood  the  bronze  which  the 
best  genius  of  the  land  had  made  almost  to  live, — 
the  princes  with  their  swords,  the  brows  of  the 
scholars  grown  spare  with  earnest  controversy,  the 
hand  of  Savonarola  eloquent  with  denunciation, 
and  towering  highest  the  great  shoulders  of  Luther. 
There  were  the  parted  lips,  the  lines  ploughed  by 
spiritual  struggle,  the  ruggied  brows,  the  clenched 
ftst  resting  on  the  Bible,  the  figure  braced  back  few 
a  mighty  shock,  as  if  he  saw  in  the  air  before  him 
the  range  on  range  of  mighty  prelates  and  helmeted 
rulers,  and  in  the  background  the  stake  and  fagots. 
The  masculine,  resolute  hostility  towards  the  old 
enemy  embodM  in  the  memorial  the  vast  mul¬ 
titude  recognized  as  something  that  belonged  to 
itself  to  a  degree  unabated. — Atlantic  Monthly. 

Ruint  of  Ancient  Attec  Towns. — The  Pall 
Mall  Ga%ette  for  Dec.  31,  1870,  quotes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  a  Texas  paper : — Advices  from  Santa 
F6  state  that  Governor  Amy,  the  special  Indian 
agent  for  that  territory,  has  found  the  Cafion  de 
Cnelly,  which  was  explored  for  twenty  miles.  The 
party  found  cafions,  whose  walls  tower  perpendicu¬ 
larly  to  an  altitude  of  from  1000  to  2000  feet,  the 
rock  strata  being  as  perfect  as  if  laid  by  the  skilled 
hands  of  masons,  and  entirely  symmetrical.  Among 
these  ruins  of  ancient  Aztec  cities  many  of  them 
bear  the  evidence  of  having  been  populous  to  the 
extent  of  many  thousands  of  inhabitants.  In  one 
of  the  cafions,  the  rocky  walls  of  which  rose  not 
less  than  3000  feet  from  the  base,  and  whose  sum¬ 
mits  on  either  hand  inclined  to  each  other,  forming 
part  of  an  arch,  there  were  found  high  up,  hewn  out 


of  the  rocks,  the  ruins  of  Aztec  towns  of  great  ex¬ 
tent,  now  tenantless,  desolate.  In  one  of  these  rocky 
eyries  there  remain^  in  a  state  of  good  preserva¬ 
tion  a  house  of  stone  about  twenty  feet  square, 
containing  one  bare  and  gloomy  room,  and  a  angle 
human  skeleton.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  were 
the  evidences  that  fire  at  some  time  had  been  used. 
The  onlv  solution  of  this  enigma  thus  far  ventured 
is  that  these  solitary  rooms  were  the  altar  places 
of  the  Aztec  fires ;  that  from  some  cause  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  a  remote  period  were  constrained  to  abandon 
their  homes  hut  left  one  faithful  sentinel  in  each 
instance  to  keep  alive  the  flame  that,  according  to 
the  Indian  traditions  of  these  regions,  was  to  light 
the  way  of  Montezuma  a^n  to  his  people — tlwir 
hoped-for  Messiah  and  their  eternal  King.  A  close 
examination  of  many  of  the  ruins  proved  that  the 
builders  must  have  been  skilled  in  the  manufacture 
and  use  of  edged  tools,  masonry,  and  other  me¬ 
chanical  arts.  But  who  these  people  were,  whence 
they  came,  and  whither  they  are  gone,  is  now  prob¬ 
ably  one  of  the  mysteries  to  remain  eternally  un¬ 
solved.  Some  of  the  ruins  are  reported  to  be  stone 
buildings  seven  and  eight  stories  in  height,  being 
reached  by  the  ladders  planted  against  the  walls. 
Round  houses  20  feet  in  diameter,  built  in  the 
most  substantial  manner  of  cut  stone,  and  plaster¬ 
ed  inside,  were  also  found  in  excellent  preservation. 
Astonishing  discoveries  have  been  made  of  gold 
and  silver  regions  richer  than  any  yet  known  on 
this  continent.  They  are  suppose  by  well-in¬ 
formed  persons  to  be  the  East  mines,  of  which 
tradition  has  handed  down  the  most  marvellous 
tales,  and  the  mines  themselves  discover  tmmis- 
takable  evidences  of  having  been  successfully 
worked  ages  ago.  , 

The  Act  of  Breathing  in  Ancient  Sculpture. — 
The  well-known  arclnrologist  Helbig  has  lately 
called  attention  in  the  Grensboten  (No.  50)  to  the 
mode  of  representing  the  action  of  breathing  in 
antique  sculpture.  In  the  first  state  of  earlier 
Greek  art  the  only  means  of  rejiresenting  the  act 
of  breathing  seems  to  have  been  a  heaving  breast 
with  the  lips  closed,  as  in  the  Apollo  of  Tenea.  A 
further  advance  was  marked  by  the  opiening  of  the 
mouth,  which,  however,  was  done  in  an  imperfect 
ma^er,  chiefly  by  protruding  the  under  lip.  This 
theory,  if  true,  may  serve  to  explain  appellations 
like  that  of  the  ”  yawning  ”  Dionysos  of  Samos, 
used  by  later  Greeks.  Phidias  and  his  followers 
continued  both  these  modes  of  expression  with 
characteristic  finish  and  grandeur.  Those  works  in 
which  the  influence  of  Praxiteles  is  visible,  on  the 
other  hand,  show  only  a  very  slight  expansion  of 
the  breast,  while  the  protruded  uqder  lip  entirely, 
disappears.  This  aejees  perfectl)r  with  that  grace¬ 
ful  laissi-aller  which  forms  a  chief  characteristic 
of  the  works  of  this  school  In  the  next  state  of 
development,  as  introduced  by  Lpippos,  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  breathing  leaves  no  impression  on  the  low¬ 
er  part  of  the  b^y,  while  its  surface,  showing  the 
veins,  skin,  muscles,  is  rendered  with  exquisite  life¬ 
like  accuracy.  In  the  time  afler  Alexander  the 
closed  lips  occur  again,  but  seemingly  only  in  por¬ 
trait  busts,  while  the  statues  of  gods  and  heroes 
preserved  their  dasucal  traditions. —  The  Acade¬ 
my. 

Proposed  Monument  to  Rohort  Bruce  at  Edin¬ 
burgh. — It  u  remarkable  that  Scotland,  ao  ready 
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to  honor  her  great  men,  should  never  have  raised 
a  stone  to  tiu  memory  of  Robert  Bruce.  This 
deficiency  will  soon  be  supplied.  A  Committee 
composed  of  the  Earl  Mar,  the  Earl  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  Lieut.-Gen.  I.  Yorke  ^arlett,  Admiral  Et; 
Seine,  Sir  John  Bowring,  Alexander  Balfour,  Esq., 
the  Rev.  George  Gilfillan,  and  twro  dozen  lesser 
names,  have  the  undertaking  in  hand.  The  vete¬ 
ran  artist,  George  Cruikshank,  was  a.sked  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  design  for  the  proposed  monument.  The 
desi^  prepared  by  him  was  approved  by  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee,  and  a  model  of  the  monument 
was  submitted  to  (^een  Victoria,  at  Windsor  Cas¬ 
tle,  last  summer.  The  monument  will  be  twenty- 
two  feet  bigh.  The  bronze  statue  of  the  patriot 
King  will  be  placed  upon  a  pedestal  of  unhewn  gray 
granite.  Jle  will  attired  cap-a-pie  in  chain 
armor,  his  helmet  being  sunnounte<l  bv  the  royal 
crown.  The  Bruce  will  be  represented  in  the  act 
of  sheathing  his  victorious  sword,  with  his  fingers 
resting  on  its  hilt.  On  the  pedestal  will  appear 
boughs  of  laurel  and  weeping  willow  intertwined, 
to  typify  the  mourning  which  must  accompany  vic¬ 
tory.  Beneath  are  two  hands — male  and  female — 
interclasped,  surrounded  bv  a  wreath  of  the  nation¬ 
al  floral  emblems.  On  tne  pedestal  will  be  the 
following  inscription  :  “King  Robert  the  Bruce. 
Jime  24,  1314.  Erected  by  public  subscription  in 
the  reign  of  Victoria,  Queen  of  the  United  King¬ 
doms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.”  The  monu¬ 
ment  will  probably  be  erected  in  Edinburgh  during 
the  present  year. 

Same  workmen  lately  excavating  just  without 
the  walls  of  Cadiz  suddenly  came  upon  a  large 
slab  of  marble  bearing  some  at  present  undeci¬ 
phered  characters.  Raising  the  slab,  they  found 
it  covered  the  entrance  to  a  small  vault.  Provided 
with  lights,  they  descended  seven  steps,  and  found 
it  to  be  forty  metres  square  by  four  high.  In  a 
small  recess  they  discovered  seven  large  amphorae, 
and  in  the  centre  two  smaller  ones  secured  by 
a  chain.  In  these  were  found  two  tablets  appa¬ 
rently  covered  with  inscriptions  in  wax,  and  suppos¬ 
ed  to  be  in  early  Latin,  as  well  as  several  gold  and 
bronze  coins. 

TAe  Royal  Albert  Hall  of  Science  atid  ArSy/aa 
oj^ned  at  Kensington,  England,  on  Wednesday, 
March  29th,  by  the  Queen  m  person,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  about  10,000  spectators.  The  Prince  of 
Wales,  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  Prince 
Arthur,  Prince  Christian,  the  Princess  Louise, 
the  Marquis  of  Lome,  and  large  numbers  of  the 
nobility,  were  present.  This  Imll  is  a  truly  noble 
and  appropriate  memorial  to  him  who  did  so 
much  to  further*  the  interests  of  science  and  art  in 
England. 

A  romantic  story  is  told  of  Giuseppe  Purtini,  a 
young  sculptor  of  Parma,  who  finished  a  statue  of 
V'enus  after  many  years’  labor,  and  sent  it  to  Flor¬ 
ence,  expecting  it  to  bring  him  fame  and  fortune. 
The  work  was  severely  criticised,  and  when  he 
learned  the  fact  he  stabbed  himself  to  the  heart. 
The  ver^  next  day,  as  the  story  runs,  his  statue 
was  praised  by  more  competent  critics,  and  sold 
for  a  handsome  sum. 

The  Pop*  has  given  an  order  to  several  Roman 
iresco-painters  to  jiaint  the  so-called  White  Hall 


of  the  Vatican  with  frescoes,  illustrating  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  infallibility  dogma  by  the  fEcumenical 
Council  in  1870.  What  will  the  Italian  Parlia¬ 
ment,  which  has  recently  declared  the  Vatican 
public  property,  say  to  this  ? 

Over  tk*  ^ate  by  which  the  Emperor  William 
made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Berlin,  were  the 
bronze  horses  and  chariot  that  Napoleon  the  First 
transferred  to  Paris  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  and 
which  were  subsequently  retaken  when  the  Allies 
occupied  the  French  capital  in  1815. 

Mr,  Poynter  is  engaged  in  preparing  for  publi¬ 
cation  a  series  of  designs  to  illustrate  the  “  Lndy- 
mion  ”  of  John  KeatSi.  These  designs  will  appear 
in  photographic  fac-similes  from  the  original 
drawings. 


VARIETIES. 

A  Fallacy  in  Physical  Geography. — Now  that 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  is  actually  com- 
mencetl,  public  attention  is  being  directed  to  the 
region  traversed  by  that  great  road,  and  a  mass  of 
facts  brought  out  concerning  the  territories  lying 
along  our  north-western  boundary,  most  of  which 
are  novel,  and  some  sufficiently  striking  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  those  readers  who  are  interested 
in  geographical  science.  The  prevalent  idea  with 
regard  to  these  territories  has  been  that  they  are 
for  the  most  part  a  barren,  bleak,  and  inaccessible 
region,  cursed  with  a  hyperborean  climate,  to  en¬ 
counter  which  was  scarcely  less  rash  than  to  brave 
the  terrors  of  the  Arctic  zone.  The  riqiid  settle¬ 
ment  of  Minnesota,  and  the  marvellous  fertility 
found  in  her  soil,  did  something  tow  ards  dispelling 
this  fallacy,  but  now  that  the  engineers  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Company,  assisted  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  surveyors,  have  developed  quite  a  literature 
upon  tire  subject,  we  find  that  Idaho,  Dacotah, 
Montana,  Washington,  and  Oregon,  stretching 
directly  across  the  continent  from  Lake  Superior 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  not  only  contain  millions  of 
acres  of  the  richest  agricultural  lands,  in  the 
United  States,  but  that  they  have  a  surprisingly 
mild,  genial,  and  salubrious  climate,  decidedly  less 
severe  than  that  found  three  or  four  d^ees  fur¬ 
ther  south  along  the  line  of  the  Union  and  Central 
Pacific  railroads.  This  arises  partly  from  the  fact 
that  just  here  and  ail  across  the  continent  the  ele¬ 
vation  average  lower  than  at  any  point  north  of 
Mexico,  and  partly  from  the  fact  that  climate  de¬ 
pends  much  more  upon  isothermal  divisions  than 
degrees  of  latitude.  The  isothermal  line  of  our 
summer,  for  instance,  runs  through  Chicago, 
crosses  the  south-western  comer  of  Minnesota 
just  bdow  the  river  of  that  name,  and  making  a 
long  “northing”  into  the  Saskatchawan  valley  of 
the  British  Possessions  touches  the  Pacific  coast 
above  Puget  Sound.  Throughout  all  the  region 
embraced  in  this  line,  the  mean  temperature  differs 
very  little  from  that  of  New  York,  lllkioU,  and 
Iowa,  while  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  far  in¬ 
land  makes  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  much 
more  endurable  than  on  the  moist  and  storm-Swept 
territory  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  All  these  facts 
differing  so  widely  from  the  traditional  impression, 
form  a  sorry  commentary  upon  the  avera«  Ameri¬ 
can’s  knowledge  of  the  physical  geogra^y  of  his 
own  countiV ;  but  it  is  certain^  cucoucagiug  to 
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fmd  that  cattle  can  graze  in  the  open  all  winter, 
and  that  the  rich  prairie  lands,  which  have  made 
"  the  West  ’*  the  most  famous  agricultural  region 
in  the  world,  are  repeated,  as  it  were,  in  the  vast 
territoiies  which  have  bera  hitherto  regarded  as 
little  better  than  the  “frozen  regions  of  the 
nether  pole.” 

FAIRIES. 

When  breezes  sleep 

In  the  purple  folds  of  the  murmuring  deep. 

And  the  silver  kiss 

Of  the  high  moon  plays  on  the  glen’s  abyss. 

And  bright -tracked  stars 
Suddenly  shoot  from  their  ebon  cars 
To  the  Nymphs  that  dance 
On  a  pavement  of  glass  in  the  sea’s  expanse ; 

When  the  soft  Night  doth  seem 
Sound  in  the  arnfr  of  Silence  to  dream, 

Then  Fairies  rove  , 

By  the  solemn  hills  through  field  and  grove. 

To  the  moonbeam  glide, 

Or  upward  and  down  on  the  swell’s  smooth  tide. 
Or  print  the  green ; 

Till  sceptred  Aurora,  the  Northern  Queen, 

To  watch  them  play. 

On  her  rosed  and  lightning  plumes  will  stay. 

And  their  mazes,  light 

As  the  iris  that  flies  from  the  foam-cloud  white. 
Such  harmony  win 

From  whispering  trees,  and  sedge-grown  linn. 

And  string  cave. 

That  Sorrow  doth  listen,  and  cease  to  rave. 

Diet  of  the  Ancients. — The  difference  between 
the  diet  of  the  ancients  and  that  of  us  modems  is 
very  striking.  The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
used  no  alcoholic  liquor,  it  being  unknown  to  them ; 
nor  coffee,  nor  tea,  nor  chocolate,  nor  sugar,  nor 
even  batter,  for  Galen  tells  us  that  he  h^  never 
seen  butter  but  once  in  his  life.  Theysrere  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  greater  number  of  our  trop^  spices, 
as  clove,  nutmeg,  mace,  ginger,  Jamaica  pepper, 
curry,  pimento.  Th^  us^  neither  buckwheat  nor 
Frcn^  beans,  nor  spinach,  nor  sage,  tapioca,  ar¬ 
rowroot,  nor  the  potato  in  its  varieties ;  not  even 
the  common,  but  a  sort  of  marsh-grown  bean ;  not 
many  of  our  fruits,  as  the  orange,  tamarind,  nor 
American  maize.  On  the  contrarv,  they  ate  sub¬ 
stances  which  we  now  ne^ect,  the  miillow,  the 
herb,  o* -tongue,  the  sweet  acorn,  the  lupin. 
They  liked  the  flesh  of  wild  asses,  dogs,  the  m- 
mouse,  the  fox,  and  the  bear. 

International  Coinage. — the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment  have  by  means  of  their  accredited  agents 
revived  the  question  of  international  gold  coin¬ 
age  amoi^  most  of  the  governments  of  Europe. 
The  Secretary  of  State  at  Washington  presents 
the  Question  from  a  common-sense  point  of  view, 
which  may  win  favor,  for  he  suggests  that  there 
will  be  no  need  for  any  country  to  abandon  its 
present  system  of  coinage,  all  that  is  required  be¬ 
ing  that  each  coin  of  whatever  mint  shall  have 
stamped  on  it  the  value  of  the  pure  gold  it  con¬ 
tains.  He  suggests  further  that  the  French  deci¬ 
gram  would  be  the  best  standard  by  which  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  (quantity,  but  without  fractions.  North 
Germany  u  said  to  be  in  favor  of  a  twenty-five 
fnme  piece  with  decimal  divisions.  A  coin  of  this 
value  would  include  the  English  sovereign. 


The  Havana  Lottery. — The  Havana  lottery  is  a 
genuine  concern,  and,  curious  as  it  may  seem,  often 
a  paying  one  to  a  regular  investor.  One  gentle¬ 
man  tw  me  that  he  invested  500  dollars  a  year 
regularly,  and  that  now,  after  ten  years,  he  found 
that  he  had  cleared  10,000  dollars  (over  £2,000 
sterling).  The  drawing  is  bi-monthly,  at  which 
about  225,000  dollars  are  distributed  in  prizes ; 
the  grand  prize  beit^  100,000  dollars— quite  a 
little  fortune  to  the  wiimer.  The  tickets  are  sold 
at  sixteen  dollars  each  ;  but  one-eighthpart,  or 
any  number  of  eighths,  can  be  bought.  The  vidue 
of  the  tickets  is  one-fourth  more  than  that  of  the 
prizes ;  that  is  to  say,  three-fourths  of  the  value  of 
the  tickets  is  distributed  in  prizes.  The  unsold 
tickets  belong  to  the  government,  and  have  their 
chance  of  wrinning  prizes.  The  drawing  is  conduct¬ 
ed  on  the  strictest  principles  of  fair  play. 

The  day  being  advertised,  the  oracials  and  the 
public  assemble  m  a  large  room,  where,  elevated 
on  a  platform,  stand  two  negro  youths,  stark  naked ; 
at  the  side  of  each  is  a  box,  with  a  hole  in  the  top 
sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  boy’s  arm.  TheK 
boxes  having  been  first,  in  the  presence  of  the 
public,  twirlra  and  turned  so  as  to  msure  complete 
shaking  of  their  contents,  one  of  the  boys  dips  his 
hand  into  the  box  beside  him,  and  draws  forth  a 
card,  which  he  holds  over  his  head,  so  that  all  can 
see  it ;  on  it  is  printed  in  plain  figures  a  sum  of 
money,  which  represents  one  of  the  prizes ;  an 
official  cries  aloud  the  amount,  which  is  entered 
by  another  official  in  a  large  book.  This  being 
done,  the  other  naked  youth  goes  through  tlw 
same  performance  with  Us  box  ;  Us  card  ^ars  a 
number  which,  after  being  exhibited  to  the  crowd, 
is  entered  opposite  the  first  entry.  The  lucky 
owner  of  the  lottery  ticket  bearing  that  number  is 
certain  of  his  money,  whether  he  M  in  Havana  or 
China.  What  between  the  profits,  which  represent 
one-fourth,  and  the  dues  on  the  money  paid  away, 
the  government  realize  a  handsome  sum  yearly — 
seldom  less  than  ;^40o,ooo  sterling — Chamders’s 
Journal. 

Dirt  as  Food. — It  is  well  known  that  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  world  there  are  people  who  eat 
earth ;  among  them  are  some  of  the  natives  of 
Java,  who  eat  a  red  kind  of  earth  as  a  luxury. 
This  earth,  wUch  is  soft  and  smooth  to  the  touch, 
has  been  analyzed  by  a  German  chemist,  who  finds 
it  very  rich  in  iron,  with  a  small  quantity  of  po- 
tassa  and  soda.  Some  tribes  eat  earth  to  stay  the 
pangs  of  hunger  by  filling  their  stomachs  and  be¬ 
cause  at  times  they  can  get  nothing  better ;  but 
the  people  in  Java  eat  their  earth,  naked  in  thin 
cakes  as  an  agreeable  variety  in  their  general 
diet.  The  cakes  when  slightly  moistened,  are  rich 
and  unctuous  *>id  the  enjoyment  in  eating  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  consist  in  the  sensation  produ<^  by  a 
fatty  substance.  It  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  history 
of  human  habits. 

H<m  to  clean  Paint. — If  cleanliness  U,  as  some 
folk  say,  one  of  the  arts  sU  helps  it  should 
be  made  known.  Doors  walls  of  anything  that 
b  painted,  may  be  cleaned  with  a  piece  of  soft 
flannel,  dipped  in  warm  water,  then  wrung,  and 
sprinkled  with  finely  powder^  French  chalk. 
The  paint  on  being  rubMd  with  tUs  will  become 
quite  clean,  and  wul  be  saved  from  the  destructive 
action  of  soap. 


